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SWEET IS REVENGE. 



CHAPTEK I.— So Fair a Face. . . 

For upwards of twenty years Sir Danvers Fothergille 
had remained a widower. His wife, whom he loved 
with all the ardour of his youth, died after a brief twelve 
months of married life on giving birth to a daughter, 
leaving her young husband a desolate and broken- 
hearth man. Placinff the infant in charge of relatives 
he shut up FothergiUe Abbey and remained abroad 
many years. 

On his return the county prepared to welcome him, 
and having his interests at heart decided he must marry 
forthwith. Sir iJanvers received his neighbours' greet- 
ings cordially, but declined the matrimonial arrange- 
ments made by many manoeuvring mothers. In vam, 
young ladies fre?h from school blushed in their most 
becoming manner when he addressed them, entirely 
agreed with the opinions he expressed, completely con- 
formed to such tastes as he was supposed to possess. In 
vain did their more advanced sisters confide m him their 
interests in village schools, parochial charities, the suf- 
fering poor. His purse was ever open to their demands, 
but his heart remamed closed to their charms. Widows 
more experienced in the management of mankind wooed 
him with tender looks, gentle smiles, and caressing 
words, and to them as to all their sex he was gallant, 
courteous, and attentive ; but the words they longed to 
hear never fell from his lips. 

Sir Danvers had the reputation of being one of the 
handsomest men in the county. His clean-shaven face 
was fresh in colour, his features strongly yet delicately 
moulded ; the nose slightly aquiline, the mouth firm, the 
head Avell set on the rounded throat; whilst in figure 
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he was tall, broad-shouldered, and erect, bearing the 
weight of his six and forty years lightly. Save for the 
grey tufts in his rich brown hair just above the temples, 
and a certain grave look dwelling in his dark blue eyes, 
one might have thought life had passed lightly as a 
summer day for the baronet. 

Amongst the few neighbours with whom he associated 
was the Kev. Charles Harrow, an old and intimate col- 
lege friend, to whom he had presented a snug living. 
The rectory, with its high-pitched roof, jutting windows, 
and quaint gables, was situated within the park ; its old- 
fashioned garden being merely divided by thick hedges 
of laurel and arbutus from the wide-spreading, well- 
timbered space beyond. Unceremonious in his ways, it 
was Sir Dan vers' custom to look in at the rectory when- 
ever he found himself in its neighbourhood, chat with 
the rector, drink tea with plump and pretty Mrs. Har- 
row, and listen to the children's prattle. 

Leisurely and thoughtlessly, as a man who goes un- 
consciously to his fate, the baronet strolled through the 
park one afternoon in early May, with the intention of 
visiting the Harrows. Spring had donned her brightest 
robe, and sunshine filled the world with joy. Here and 
there the fallow deer lay in placid contentment enjoy- 
ing the shade of oak and elm, flowering chestnut and 
wide-branching sycamores. Green glades, bordered by 
beech and maple, stretched to right and left ; the glassy 
surface of a lake reflected the azure sky ; whilst away 
in the distance stretched the dusty high road leading 
towards the old world village of Hayton. 

As Sir Danvers continued his walk the music of 
laughter fell on his ears, and looking up he saw the 
rectory children, who, on catching a glmipse of him, set 
forward on a race of which he was tne goal ; a girl of 
ten with flying yellow hair and round rosy cheeks lead- 
ing, a boy of mne in a sailor suit following, a lad of 
seven summers bringing up the rear. The girl flung 
herself into the baronet's open arms, the boy stood 
T)anting in front of him, the juvenile slipped and tum- 
bled within a yard of him.. 
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" Oh, Sir Danvers," cried the girl, when she had re- 
covered sufficient breath to speak, " our new governess 
has come, and she's not a bit cross and we like her. Me 
and Freddy are to learn Latin, you know ; we began 
to-day, but I don't know much yet." 

" And she taught me the fflobes," said Freddy," 'cause 
I'm goin' to be a sailor, ana go to China and no end of 
places ; but May must stay at home 'cause she's not a 

" I don't want to be. Oh, do you know, Harold cut 
the head off the juggler you gave him last week, but 
Miss Fayne stuck it on again ; you see she's very clever ; 
and ma said we might take her through the park to 
see the Abbey ; the outside you know ; we weren't to 
go in ; and there she is," concluded May, pointing in 
front of her. 

Sir Danvers' eyes followed the direction indicated by 
a couple of fingers thrust through the rents in a cotton 
glove and saw a tall slight figure advancing slowly 
under the lines. He was struck by the round outlines 
and delicate curves of her figure, and the ease and grace 
with which she moved. Advancing towards her he 
raised his hat and bowed. 

" This is Sir Danvers that I told you all about ; I'm 
sure you'll like him," May said, linking her arm within 
one of her governess's. 

" It appears I have been introduced already," he re- 
marked. 

"Yes," responded Freddv, sagely. "Her name is 
Ethel, I know, 'cause she told me ; but ma says we're to 
call her Miss Favne ; but when I grow up like you, Sir 
Danvers, I'll call her Ethel then." 

"I tru§t, Sir Danvers, we are not intruding," the 

foverness said. They were the first words he heard 
er speak, and the sweetness of her voice struck him. 
" ]N ot at all. I hope you will come here whenever 
you pl ease," he answered. 

"We do," said May, proud of the privilege which 
made them free of the park at all times, " but we never 
go near the Abbey ; mother says we mustn't ; but t 
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day, Sir Danvers, we thought you were not at home, 
and mother said we miffht show it to Miss Fayne." 

" If Miss Favne will allow me I shall be happy to 
show it to her," he replied. 

" You are most kina, but I couldn't think of troubhng 
you," she answered, and once more her voice fell as 
music on his ears. 

"It will be no trouble," he said, moving forward; 
" and my time is quite at your disposal," he addfed, with 
the inbred courtesy he ever paid to women. 

" I have heard a great deal of the Abbey since I came 
to the rectorv ; it's very old, I suppose?" 

" One of the most ancient in England. It was given 
by Henry VIII. to an ancestor of mine who held the 
adjoining property, and we have lived and died in the 
Abbey ever since.'' 

At that instant the bough of a tree under which thej 
passed caught her hat ana held it suspended in mid-air 
as she moved forward. The children shouted with 
laughter, and Freddy iumped up to catch it. As the 
baronet handed it to her nis eyes rested on her face, 
noting the soft masses of chestnut hair, rippling in 
waves from the full, square forehead, the eyes so dark 
a grey as to seem violet under the shade of their long 
lashes, the straight nose, with its delicately curved nos- 
trils, the small, full mouth, and clear, pale complexion. 

Suddenly he was roused by the children, who having 
run forward now stood where the path swerved to the 
right. " Come on. Miss Fay ne, and you'll see the Abbey 
from here," they called. 

The wide sweep of turf in front was almost clear of 
timber, and the massive old building, approached by 
broad terraces and backed by pine wooos, rose before 
them in stately and impressive OTandeur. 

" So that is the Abbey and this is its master beside 
me," the governess thought; aloud she added, "It is a 
grand, old place." 

" Monks always know how and where to build," Sir 
Danvers replied; "but won't you come and see the 
interior?" 
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" Oh do, Miss Fayne," cried May, " and you will see 
the tankard out of which Queen Elizabeth drank ale 
when she breakfasted at the Abbey, and the gloves 
Charles I. wore at his execution, and lots of things that 
will help you to remember history." 

" You can't resist such an appeal," said the baronet, 
and without remonstrance on her part they moved 
forward. 

" Surely that was the chapel," she remarked, as they 
approached a wing having a rose window half filled 
with colored glass. 

" Yes," he replied, " but it was made into a ball-room ; " 
and his thoughts went back to the last time he had seen 
it brilliant with lights and flowers, jubilant with music 
and roses, and thronged with happy faces, one of which 
was ever turned to his. It seemea but yesterday, and 
yet more than twenty years had passed since then, 
during which love had never overcome his loyalty to 
the dead. "It has not been opened for many a year," 
he said, and his hearer's quick ear noted a change in his 
tones. 

He led them into the great hall, oak pannelled and 
hung with armour and antique weapons ; showed them 
the vast dining-room, once tne refectory of the monks ; 
escorted them through the picture gallery, hung with 
family portraits ; and the famous tapestry suite which 
Queen Bess had occupied. Miss Fayne looked with 
interest at the stately apartments and the wealth of 
historical mementoes they contained, thinking how 
proud might be the mistress of the Abbey, how happily 
some woman might dwell in this peaceful home, snut 
in from the wond and its cruel ways, from life and 
its manifold cares, its bitter heartaches, its sad decep- 
tions. 

The children impressed by their surroundings behaved 
as if in church, holding each other by the hand, exchang- 
ing opinions in subdued whispers, walking softly on the 
polished floors and rich carpets whilst the governess and 
Sir Danvers followed, learning something of each other 
from a conversation that touched on their tastes in 
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literature and paintinff, their favourite pursuits, their 
opinions on topics of the day. 

When he had conducted them through the principal 
apartments, passing the closed ball-room and that one 
suite of rooms which he had not entered for over twenty 
years, he led them into the garden and through the 
park, expressing his regrets to Miss Fayne as they 

Earted tnat his daughter was not at home to receive 
er. 

The next evening he was to dine informally at the 
rectory, and Jie wondered as he approached the house 
if he should meet Miss Fayne at dinner. Former gov- 
ernesses, he remembered, did not dine with the rector 
and his wife, but a different rule might be made in 
favor of the new-comer. On entering the drawing- 
room he cast a hurried glance around, but she was not 
visible. His hostess, plump, florid, and kindly, advanced 
to meet him, followed by her husband — a robust, thick- 
limbed, jovial man with a round face and a pleasant 
voice, whose knowledge of theology was scant, but 
whose love of life was strong. 

The only individual who sat down to dinner with Sir 
Danvers and his hosts was Mr. Sympington, a tall, thin 
young curate, with straw-colored hair and a Roman 
collar, upon whose pallid face there ever hovered a 
melancholy smirk, described by his admirers as a saintly 
smile. The dinner was excellent, for the rector had a 
capital cook, and was a special judge of wine; but to 
the baronet the meal seemed tedious, and his hostess's 
prattle concerning her neighbours' affairs unusually tire- 
some. It was a relief when she withdrew, but his 
patience had still to undergo an ordeal. 

"These last cigars you sent me are splendid," the 
rector said to Sir Danvers. "You must have one. I 
know you don't smoke, Sympington," he added, ad- 
dressing the curate. 

" Thanks, no ; it's a habit I have never acquired." 

" Indeed ; then help yourself to some port and pass 
the decanter this way." 

The curate obeyed. A little self-indulgence was occa- 
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sionally allowable, he argued ; and it was not every day 
one tasted such wine. 

" You are not afraid to drink port after champagne, 
Fothergille?" 

" Not in the least." 

" That's right, may you ever remain so. Ours are con- 
stitutions which defy dyspepsia ; right British constitu- 
tions, I say." 

" None like them." 

"I shall miss you dreadfully whilst you are abroad. 
I hope you don't intend remaming long away." 

"I'm not quite certain that I'll go: fact is, I haven't 
yet decided,'' replied the baronet, somewhat uneasily. 

" Oh, I thought it was quite fixed. I shall be delighted 
if you remain at home, Fothergille ; the Continent has 
no novelty for you." 

"No; it was for Meg's sake I intended going. But 
I suppose I'm fonder of the old place than I believed. 
At all events, I don't like leaving it even for a short 
time," he remarked, unwilhng to admit, even to himself, 
that it was a woman's face which had altered his plans. 

" I'm right glad to hear it," replied the rector ; " for 
where can a man be more comfortable than in his own 
home. We're always searching for comfort from the 
cradle to the grave, and when a man has found it he 
should show his gratitude by sticking to it, say I ; and 
that's the moral of my discourse." 

"Excellent in its way," remarked the curate, mildly. 

" By the way, have you seen the horse Curton bought 
the other day," the rector asked, and the conversation 
dwelt on horseflesh until a servant announced that 
coffee was served in the drawing-room, upon which hint 
they rose. As Sir Danvers entered he looked round 
eagerly, and this time was not disappointed, for there 
was Miss Fayne sitting beside the rector's wife. 

"You have already met," said the latter, sweeping 
aside her skirts to make room for him on the sofa, after 
Sir Danvers had shaken hands with the governess. 
"The dear children told me you were good enough to 
take them over the Abbey." 
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"The children," he replied, as if forgetful of their 
existence, " ah, yes, of course." 

" I know you are fond of music. Sir Danvers, and I'm 
sure Miss Fayne will oblige us presently ; she sings and 
plays charmingly." 

" I should much Uke to hear her," he replied, turning 
round to see the governess talking to Mr. Sympington, 
who seemed flurried and delighted, whilst the rector sat 
in a comfortable arm chair indulging, as was his custom 
after dinner, in a nap. 

" Miss Fayne, will you sing us one of your delightful 
songs?" Mrs. Harrow asked, heedless of interrupting 
the curate in the midst of a sentence descriptive of a 
ritualistic service he had recently witnessed in the 
Church of St. Barebones, Kensington. 

" With pleasure," she answered, rising and going to 
the piano. Selecting a song from the pile of music Mr. 
Sympington offered her, she played tne opening bars 
apparently heedless of the rector's heavy breathing, 
w^hich momentarily threatened to develop into a snore. 

Sir Danvers watched her movements closelv, noticed 
the red undertints of her chestnut hair as tte candle 
light fell upon it, the delicate curve of her neck, the 

fraceful slope of her shoulders, listening meanwhile to 
er rich contralto voice, flexible, cultured, full of tender- 
ness and sweet as the nightingale's own. 

/'As rain that falls upon the earth 
My heart has sorrow known " 

She sang, and so fervid was her expression, so plain- 
tive her voice that he wondered were it possible her 
young life had really known shadow or pain. 

The rectory drawing-room with its mellow shaded 
lamps, its pictures, bronzes, and objects of art, its 
flowers making bright snots of colour on tables and 
brackets, its French winaows opening on the garden 
admitting the perfume of narcissus and mignonette, and 
giving a glimpse of an azure sky with its throbbing 
stars, all seemed a picture of which Ethel Fayne was 
the central figure. Never for long years to come did 
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the baronet inhale the odour of mignonette and narcis- 
sus, or gaze at the star-lit sky without remembering this 
first evening he spent in her company, without hearing 
the thrilling tones of her voice. 

As she rose from the piano he went forward and 
thanked her, and some look in her eyes, half wistful, 
half sad, puzzled him, and set him speculating regarding 
her inner life — that other existence unknown to the 
world, unsuspected by our nearest and dearest, in which 
we all dwell. 

" Thank you, Miss Fay ne, yours is a great gift," he 
said, gallantly. 

"You are lond of music. Sir Danvers?" 

"Extremely," he repUed, sitting down beside her, 
" but here one seldom nas an opportunity of hearing it 
with any pleasure." 

"It requires study," she remarked. 

"More than that, it needs feeling — such as you have 
thrown into vour words just now." 

"Have I?" she asked, as if startled; "it was quite 
unconsciously, I assure you," she added, hastily. 

"But the expression was there all the same, and one 
must feel before one can express," he said. 

The governess looked down, but not before he noted 
a look of trouble in her eyes and saw the colour quickly 
mount to her cheeks. 

" I suppose so," she answered. "All of us have our 
burdens to bear." 

Her last words, uttered in a low tone, touched the 
baronet ; all the chivalry of his nature was stirred, and 
a fierce lon^ng to defend this ffirl from pain, to shield 
her from misery, rose up in his heart. 

" Miss Fayne, if it is not too much trouble will you 
play us something from Beethoven ? " said Mrs. Harrow, 
casting a threatening glance at the sleeping rector. 

Beethoven's tender strains seemed to the baronet like 
the voice of the player; they filled his heart and moved 
it to its depths. W hen the music ceased he rose ; for 
after this he could not endure a prosy discourse with 
Mrs. Harrow on the talents of her children or the 
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scandals of her neighbours ; nor could he bear to hear 
further details of the rector's quarrel with farmer Old- 
ridge, or prophecies regarding the upland hav. 

"Going so soon, Sir Danvers?" cried the hostess, 
making a rush towards the sleeping figure of her spouse 
and shaking him with all her force. " I declare it's 
shameful," she said, in a tone of suppressed anger; "you 
grow worse and worse every day. 

"What is it, my dear?— -don't pinch so hard — oh, 
Fothergille is going," the rector muttered as he rose, 
pulled down his waistcoat, and settled his cravat. 
" Don't leave yet, and we'll have a game of cribbage in 
the study — no — well come and have a cigar in my 
den?" 

" Not to-night," replied Sir Danvers. " I have had a 
deUghtful evening, Mrs. Harrow ; thank you for your 
music. Miss Fayne ; good night, Sympington." 

The rector saw him to the door and shook him 
heartily by the hand. "Good night, Fothergille, and 
I'm deucedly glad you're not going away," he said. 

Sir Danvers passed through the little garden and into 
the park, relieved at being alone with his thoughts, 
whicn had slipped from their usual groove to-night, and 
rushed forward into strange channels. The solemn 
starlight above, the wide parklands around, silent save 
for the light tread of a deer, or the rustle of some rest- 
less bird, soothed him. 

Slowly and meditatively he wandered onwards, until 
he came in view of the Abbey, a black mass against a 
blurred background. To him it was a tomb which held 
a memory. To-night new feelings stirred him. " Surely," 
he thought, " without disloyalty to the dead a man may 
love the living; one who Has known regret for twenty 
years may seek consolation. Twenty years! It is almost 
too late now to think of love; if I were younger bv a 
score, Sympington's age for instance, who knows wnat 
might happen!" 



CHAPTER II.— Love You I Must. 

After a sleepless night, Sir Danvers rose fully deter- 
mined to put away such thoughts as had disturoed the 
even tenor of his" mind the previous evening, and to 
absent himself from the rectory until he had recovered 
his usual composure. For three days he busied himself 
going over accounts with his steward, visiting out-farms 
with his agent, planning improvements in the village 
cottages, sitting on the magisterial bench in the county 
town ; all the while being unable to banish thoughts of 
Ethel Fayne from his mind, and hoping some accident 
might bring them in contact once more. 

On the evening of the fourth day he reproached him- 
self for not having called on his friends since he dined 
with them, and he set out for the rectory, wondering 
what the charm was which the governess nad exercised 
over him. For more than twenty years no woman had 
the power to attract or interest him until he met this 

f'rl, a stranger, of whose past he was wholly ignorant. 
s these thoughts rushed through his mmd, a soft, 
rustling sound fell upon his ears, and turning to the 
right he caught sight of her who filled his mind. She 
did not see nim, and for a moment he hesitated as to 
whether he should join her or pursue his course. It 
was only for a second ; a few rapid strides brought him 
to her side. She looked round as he approached, and 
seeing him, started. 

"I hope I haven't disturbed you. Miss Fayne," he 
said. 

" Not in the least. This delightful evening tempted 
me out of doors. How lovely the park looks." 

''Our country is picturesque, as perhaps you are 
aware." 

" Not at all. I know very little of English scenery, 
for though I was bom and bred in England, most of my 
life has been spent abroad." 
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" You are fond of travelling,'' Sir Danvers suggested. 

" Yes ; but I have travelled very little. I was edu- 
cated at a French school, and when capable began to 
teach in return for my lodgement, eventually becoming 
one of the regular governesses. I remained there untu 
two years ago, when — when — I returned to England." 

"lou are fond of teaching?" he said, not noticing 
her hesitation. 

"It's drudgery, but I am content. I suppose few 
people have their lives shaped as they aesire," she 
answered. " You see my father is a doctor with a lar^ 
family and a limited practice, so there is a certain satis- 
faction in knowing I am not an encumbrance to him." 

"Poor girl," Sir Danvers said to himself, as they 
walked side by side under the great trees where the 
thrushes sang farewell to day. it made him wretched 
to think her hfe must be spent in the drudgery of a 
schoolroom, passed under the roofs of strangers who 
regarded her as a dependent. But then how brave and 
noble she was to accept such a life rather than be a 
burden on her father. "I am glad fate has made us 
neighbours," he said aloud. 

" You are very kind. Sir Danvers." 

"And I hope you don't regret having come amongst 
us?" 

"On the contrary. I consider myself fortunate in 
having found such a haven of rest," sue repUed. 

Her last words, pronounced with unconscious em- 
phasis, and followed by a half-smothered sigh, grated 
on his ears. A woman who had struggled and been 
worsted by the world, one who had experienced some 
bitter wrong, or been pursued by a haunting sorrow 
might use such a phrase ; but surely this girl, fresh he 
might say from the schoolroom, had no need of a haven 
of rest. 

" You will find us dull," said the baronet after a pause, 
which she made no effort to break. 

" I don't desire gaiety," she answered, almost sadly. 

"Then we shall not disappoint you. We vegetate 
here rather than live." 
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"But you like the country, Sir Danvers?" 

"I could live happily here if — that is — " 

"I fear I must return," she said, interrupting him. 
" Pray don't think of coming with me. Mrs. Harrow 
said 1 should be quite safe in the park at all hours." 
And without leaving him time to reply she shook hands 
and hurried away. 

He watched her lithe, graceful figure pass under the 
trees until it disappeared in the shsSows beyond. His 
intention of having a chat with the rector was set aside, 
he had no room in his mind for aught save Ethel 
Fayne, and as he returned home it occurred to him his 
was a solitary life, and that she was one of the sweetest 
girls he had ever met. 

Weeks lengthened into months, and the fascination 
she exercisea over him gradually strengthened. He 
was now quite resolved on remaining at nome instead 
of accompanying his daughter to Switzerland, and that 
young lady had in his stead pressed into her service as 
companion a poor relation to whom the Alps was as a 
vision of Paradise. So much pleased was Miss Fother- 
gille with her stay abroad that she decided on prolong- 
ing it some montns with the permission of her father, 
which was readily granted her. 

Spring deepened to summer; the lime and oak trees 
in the park were in full leafage ; cornfields ripened in the 
sun; and with every day that passed the baronet's love 
for Ethel Fayne increased. As spring waking from 
winter, his nature, long in a state of torpor, cried out 
for sympathy, affection, companionship. A fierce hun- 
ger for her affection possessed him, leaving him no 
peace by day, no rest by night. Though he knew little 
or nothing concerning her past he, with the noble, simple 
chivalry of his nature, was content to place his- happi- 
ness and his honour in her keeping. 

Many an evening he had gone down to that spot 
where they had met alone for the first time, in hopes of 
finding her there, but was disappointed. He feared she 
avoided him, but her manner wnen they encountered — 
always in the presence of Mrs. Harrow^s children — was 
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sweet and gentle. At last the day, long postponed for 
want of opportunity, arrived, when the baronet sought 
to seal his fate. Having been to the village that she 
might post some letters sne was unwilling to entrust to 
a servant, the governess was returning by a short cut 
through the paiS: when she unexpectedly met Sir Danvers. 

"What a glorious afternoon," he said, holding her 
hand in his; "you are going to the rectory, I suppose. 
May I come with you?" he asked in a hurried manner 
that betrayed his a^tation. 

" Certainly, Sir Danvers," she replied, and then came 
a pause. 

" I'm glad to have this chance of speaking to you," he 
began. 

She looked at him with a frightened expression, 
whilst a deep colour flushed her cheeks. " 

" On a subject," continued the baronet, " which will 
not, I hope, "be wholly unexpected, for I have striven to 
show that I love you." 

"Love me," she gasped, speaking as if to herself, no 
gladness in her eyes, no joy m her face. 

" Yes, with all my heart ; may I not hope to gain 
your affection in return ? From the first day we met 
I began to love you, and I shall never cease so long as 
I live." 

" Oh, Sir Danvers," she cried out, and then remained 
silent and abstracted, as if his words had frozen her life 
current and speech had deserted her. 

"Won't you give me the right to love — won't you 
become my wife?" he asked, seizing her right hand 
and raising it to his lips. 

" Your wife," she muttered, her eyes staring into 
space, as if beholding some troubled vision. The pros- 
pect of gaining this man as her husband, of sharing a 
title centuries old, of becoming mistress of that lordly 
home yonder, with its wide lands stretching to riglit 
and left for many a mile, seemed to bring her neither 
pride nor pleasure. 

" I know," he said, " the difference between our years 
is great ; but " 
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" No, no ; it is not that," she said, hastily. 

" Then you will be my wife ? Only sav yes and I 
shall be tne happiest man living," he pleaded, now 
graspingboth her hands which trembled in his own. 

" Sir JDanvers," she answered, in an agitated voice, 
" this is so sudden, so unexpected, that I scarcely know 
what to say, except to oner you my siacerest grati- 
tude." 

" It is not gratitude but affection I want," he replied, 
fixing his eyes on her face, now pale as death. 

" But you have seen so little of me ; you know noth- 
ing of me," she said, hurriedly. 

'' All I know is that I love you, that I trust you, that 
I want to bind your life to mine as the woman of my 
heart, the companion of my days until death parts 
us." 

The honest ring of his voice, full of tenderness and 
passion, touched ner, and her eyes softened as they 
glanced at him. 

"Believe me, I never suspected I was so fortunate as 
to v/in your affection, of ^vhich the best and noblest 
woman m the world might feel proud ; but — but — I," 
she continued, struggling with herself, "think your 
words have come upon me so suddenly that I am un- 
prepared. What if m the future I disappointed you; if 
you mistook your feeUngs towards me ; if " 

" You don't love me, or you would not mention such 
doubts," he said despairingly. 

"I admire and esteem you — but I must have time to- 
consider. Don't think me ungrateful or unkind ; but in 
justice to you I must wait a little before I can reply," 
she said, her lips trembling, a bright light burning in 
her Gvea. 

"Then," he burst out, "there is some hope for me. 
When may I expect your answer?" 

" Give me a month," she said. 

"A month!" he exclaimed. "You don't know the^ 
torture I must endure meanwhile; you have never- 
known the agony of suspense." 

" I have," she replied quietly and gravely. 
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" Then be merciful to me and give me your answer 
sooner." 

" You shall have it in a fortnight," she murmured. 

"You will meet me here and at this hour?" 

" Here and at this hour," she repeated ; then rousing 
herself, added, "No matter what answer I may think 
wisest to give. Sir Danvers, believe me no woman can 
feel more grateful for the friendship of an honest man, 
for the love you have offered me." Her eyes filled with 
tears and her head drooped. 

In a second he flung his arms around her, kissed her 
lips, and then before she recovered her surprise turned 
away. Left alone she hurried to the rectory, sought 
her room, and locking the door flung herself face down- 
wards on her bed and burst into tears. 

A fortnight from the day on which this scene had 
taken place. Sir Danvers stood on the same spot, vainly 
striving to overcome his impatience, as he waited for 
Ethel Fayne. At last catching sight of her coming 
down a glade he went forward to meet her, his heart 
throbbing fiercely. He took her hands, gazed anxiously 
and questioningfy into her eyes, and said, "Do you 
bring me happiness or despair?" 

She remained silent, her eyes fixed on space, her face 
pale and calm. 

"Can you not be mine?" he pleaded, hope and fear 
struggling for expression. 

"Before I answer your question, Sir Danvers, you 
must hear what I have to say," she replied. 

" Go on," he said, in a hoarse voice, now fearing the 
worst. 

"I once loved with all my strength," she began, then 
paused as if strugghng witn pain. 

" You love him still," said the baronet, and the tones 
of his voice told her how much he suffered. 

" No," she answered promptly; "that was seven years 
ago, when I was but eighteen." 

"Where is he now?" Sir Danvers asked, his chest 
heaving. 
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"He is dead," she gasped, her lips becoming livid, her 
eyes burning in a face as white as the dead. 

The baronet would have ffiven half his possessions to 
be the first man who gained her love, yet he would be 
satisfied if even now she gave him her heart. 

"Do you," he asked, in a low voice, "do you dislike 
me?" 

"No woman could do that — I least of all," she 
answered. 

" Then," he cried out, taking courage from her words, 
" be niy wife, for I cannot live without you longer. My 
love is so great you must needs love me in return. My 
aflfection is so warm it must melt your heart were it 
colder than stone. Be mine, Ethel, be mine." 

She gave him her hands, which were cold as ice, and 
in a voice that trembled with emotion said, "If you 
wish, I am yours." 



CHAPTEE III. — Captain Jack Fothergille. 

Sir Danvers Fothergille and his Bi'ide spent six 
months abroad before returning to the Abbey, where 
they were received by the baronet's daughter, Meg, a 
girl who had iust passed her twentieth year. The news 
of her fathers marriage had come upon her as a sur- 

Erise, but it by no means estranged the affection which 
ad ever existed between them. Being romantic by 
temperament she was glad rather than sorry he had 
married a governess, instead of a titled dowager or a 
member of a county family, arguing from this Sict that 
he had wedded for love. 

She had welcomed her stepmother with every sign of 
affection, seeing which her father felt much reheved ; 
for Sir Danvers had secretly feared his impulsive 
daughter mi^ht consider the bride little older than 
herself as an intruder. 

"Dear Daddy " Meg whispered to her father when 
she was alone with him the day after his return, " if I 
were quite sure you were happy I would promise not to 
feel the least jealous of Ethel. We have agreed that I 
am to call her Ethel. I couldn't call her mother. She 
is only a few years my senior, you know," she con- 
cluded, without a shadow of reproach in her voice. 

"My dear Meg," he replied, "I am more happy 
than 1 ever dreamt of being since I lost your dear 
mother." 

" Then I shall forgive Ethel for having robbed me of 
your love." • 

"That no woman could do, dear child." 

"What, not even a little bit?" she asked, elevating 
her eyebrows. 

" Is ot even of an inch," he answered, fondly. 

"Then I have nothing to forgive. Do you still think 
her worthy of your affection, Dad? You must tell me 
everything as before." 
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"I believe her one of the best and noblest women 
in the world. Do you know, Meg, she wouldn't 
marry me until she was quite certain she could love 

" I like her for that. It would be difficult not to love 
you, dear, and I'm sure she does." 

'' I think — nay, I'm certain she does." 

"Then we shall all be as happy as a summer day," 
Meg replied, kissing his cheek by way of giving the seal 
of her approval to nis marriage. 

"Aye, as happy as a summer day," he repeated, all 
unconscious of the clouds which were soon destined to 
gather over his home and darken his life. 

As he spoke he took from his breast pocket a letter 
addressed to him in big heavy writing. " Here is a line 
from my Cousin Jack," he said, "saying he's coming 
down to see us." 

"I scarcely remember him," the girl remarked. 

" No ; he has lived out of England a good deal, and 
hasn't been down here since his return from abroad. I 
must go and tell Ethel we expect a visitor." 

The baronet's cousin Jack, otherwise Captain Fother- 
gille, was a man whose career had been more eventful 
than successful. The only son of a country squire who 
impoverished himself by extravagance, he had gone into 
the army in his teens ; but his exploits had been con- 
fined rather to drawing-rooms, gambling hells, and 
racecourses than to the field of battle. In an incredi- 
bly short time he learned to play at bilhards and cards 
with a dexterity that frequently brought him handsome 
rewards; and before he was five-and-twenty became 
noted as a man without heart or conscience, who ruined 
women through their love and men through their 
purses. It was admitted he knew the world, which 
meant that he was familiar with its dirty lanes, dark 
alleys, and hidden passages; and this knowledge he 
utilised by acting as guide, philosopher and friend to 
beardless lads and youths from the universities desirous 
of acquaintance with the seamy side of existence, who 
readily parted with their money under the belief that 
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they were rfeally seeing life, and plunged into vice, con- 
fident they were enjoying themselves. 

Though respectable women shunned him, and hon- 
ourable men avoided him, he managed to keep his head 
above water and swim with the crowd, until one night 
at the Satan Club, whilst having a hand at \x)keT with 
a young friend, he was detected in cheating by one of 
those who look on and see most of the game. Jack 
Fothergille denied the accusation, refused to refund the 
little pde of gold he had accumulated, and as a conse- 

?|uence was knocked down and had the money shaken 
rom his pockets. Seeing the game was up he sent in 
his resignation next mommg to the Horse Guards; and, 
deeming it advisable for him to leave England until this 
scandal had blown over, he sailed for Australia, where 
he was safe from the vengeance of those who now 
awoke to the fact of having been shamefully duped by 
him. 

Here he remained ten years, leading a rough and ad- 
venturous life amongst the gold diggers, occasionally 
bringing the skill he possessed in all games of chance to 
bear upon the less dexterous colonial ; Uving chiefly by 
his wits, and for a time deriving an excellent income 
from their exercise. At the end of this time, when his 
reputation as a gambler and a swindler had spread, and 
his absence became as desirable in the new world as it 
had formerly been in the old, he returned to England. 
To Sir Danvers, who was abroad whilst the gossip con- 
cerning the gambling scandal was rife, and who from 
his seclusion remainSi in ignorance of the darker pas- 
sages in the Captain's life, the latter now appealed for 
help, on which the good-natured baronet agreed to allow 
him five hundred a year. 

But to a man of extravagant habits and expensive 
tastes this sum was as a drop in a bucket, and he soon 
applied for relief in his difficulties to the speculative . 
money-lenders. To these he was known as the heir 
presumptive to a baronet of six-and-forty, with an in- 
come 01 over twenty thousand a year. At the rate of 
about eighty per cent, they consented to advance funds 
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to the Captain on chance of receiving payment on liis 
inheriting^ the baronetcy and entailed estates of his 
cousin. Did Sir Danvers survive him, or marry and 
beget an heir, the monev risked was irrecoverably lost. 
But it was most improbable these events would take 
place, for according to the Captain, Sir Danvers suffered 
from heart disease and his death might be expected any 
day; whilst he was, moreover, a confirmed woman 
hater who would never seek a second marriage. 

When therefore news of the baronet's alliance was 
announced, the wonder and consternation prevailing 
amongst this generous and speculative tribe was great ; 
and tS them Captain Fothergille was a man to be met 
with eyes of wrath and hearts of steel. Though the 
intelligence struck a blow to the Captain, it by no means 
shattered his audacity or dispelled his hopes, for Sir 
Danvers' heir was yet unborn. 

One morning, in early spring, on the very day when 
Sir Danvers returned to the Abbey from his honey- 
moon. Captain Fothergille sat in his rooms, situated m 
a Quiet street, near Piccadilly. Personally he was a 
well-built man, of about forty years, muscular, upright, 
and of more than middle height. Black hair parted in 
the centre was carefully brushed over his temples ; his 
round dark eyes protruded under heavily marked eye- 
brows ; a fuir moustache half concealed his thick lips 
and coarse mouth; his nose was straight and well 
shaped, his chin square and heavy, his neck thick and 
short. The encouragement his matter of fact mode of 
makmg advances usually received from the fair sex gave 
him some claim to belief in his fascinations. 

The table before him was littered with letters, circu- 
lars and bills, on one of which he looked long and 
anxiously. "I must get out of this place for a few 
weeks," ne said, knitting his brows, " but where can I 
go ? Haven't money enough to keep me in Paris. Happy 
thought, I'll invite myself to visit Danvers, who must 
be home by this time. Wonder what his wife is like ; 
clever she's sure to be, for she's made an excellent bar- 
gain ; governesses are always artful vixens. I owe you 
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a grudge, -my lady," he coDtinued, meditatively, "and 
ril pay iny score before I've done with you." 

He had not yet formed any plans by which he might 
wreak vengeance on the w^oman who had come between 
him and his prospects, one whose speedy removal from 
her position as Sir Dan vers' wife could alone reinstate 
him ; but whatever schemes he might form in the future 
Captain Fothergille was not the man to hesitate in exe- 
cuting them. 

He pushed away his chair and walked up and down 
the room for some minutes. " I must marry," he re- 
flected. " It may be a desperate game, but it must be 
plaved. And surely it's fit and proper I should mate 
Avitli my fair cousin Meg, who inherits her mother's 
fortune of thirty thousand pounds, and has never heard 
the idle stories which gossips tell of me. The sum 
wouldn't come amiss even with twenty thousand a year, 
the prospect of which isn't yet quite lost to me. Wonder 
how the girl will agree with her stepmother. She may 
desire a home of her own now her place at the 
Abbey is filled. It occurs to me I may be able to 
do a pretty stroke or two of business down there. Yes, 
I certainly shall invite myself to visit Danvers and his 
wife." 

A sinister smile parted his lips as he turned once more 
to the table and wrote to his cousin. 

Captain Fothergille was not, however, the only person 
to whom news of the baronet's marriage had come as a 
blow, for the Hon. Mrs. Crayworth had heard the 
tidings with bitter envy and deep regret. As the wife 
of a consul in the British service, she nad seen much of 
the world, and grown familiar with its ways; and now 
in her widowhood she declared herself delighted at 
being able to retire to the peace of a country life. 
Whilst hving in France she had met Sir Danvers, and 
their acquaintance soon ripened into friendship. His 
courteous manner and imposing appearance made an 
impression of which he was wholly unconscious; and 
her husband dying soon afterwards, she returned to 
England, and of all places selected as a residence the 
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neighbourhood of the Abbey, to which the baronet had 
by this time refiirned. 

Here, as elsewhere, she found the world unkind in its 
judgments, for her neighbours were rude enough to say 
she had sent her cap at Sir Danvers, and strove hard to 
become mistress of the Abbey. Her friendship for him 
was renewed with fervour ; the interest she showed in 
his daughter was maternal; the visits she found it neces- 
sary to pay them that she might ask advice on subscrip- 
tions to the winter charities or the summer school treats 
were numberless ; and her offers of hospitahty incessant. 

Sir Danvers, however, now seemed reluctant to receive 
the advances made with such open friendliness. A cold, 
sinister look in her dark eyes, keenly watchful whilst 
her face basked in smiles, warned him ; a certain ring in 
her voice underlying smooth words bade him beware of 
placing himself in her power. Though he kept apart 
from her so far as neighoourly poUteness would permit, 
and remained unmoved by the tender speeches she made, 
she never lost hope of eventually capturing him until 
the terrible news reached her ears that he hm asked the 
rectory governess to become his bride. 

Bitter disappointment succeeded hopeful expectations, 
implacable hate followed warm friendship. She would 
have left Hayton had she not felt such a step would 
afford triumph to her enemies, and that a fierce desire 
seized her for revenge upon the man who slighted her 
advances, and the woman who filled the place she 
longed to occupy. Knowing she would thwart her 
design bv showing the anger which burned her, she 
concealed it from all eyes, expressed her delight to Sir 
Danvers that he had found a wife worthy of him, kissed 
Ethel Fayne as she wished her joy, and did herself the 
honour, as she expressed it, of sending them a handsome 
wedding present, which she hoped might help them to 
remember so faithful a friend in years to come. 

A few days after their arrival at the Abbey, Mrs. 
Cravworth prepared to visit Sir Danvers and Lady 
Fothergille. Gazing at her reflection in the glass, she 
was conscious of maintaining her reputation for good 
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looks. Her hair and eyes were so dark as to be almost 
black, her nose, cheeks, and chin, were well moulded, 
her fiffure plump, graceful and upright ; Uttle touches 
of art nelped to improve her general appearance. 

''Now," she said as she drove through the park, "We 
shall see how this nursery governess takes the part of 
mistress of the Abbey. It may be she's a bom actress, 
and who knows but that in marrying this fool she plays 
a rUe deeper than he suspects. If I could discover some 
dark spot in her past, see her humiliated, crushed, de- 
graded, it would be the happiest day of my life." 

"Ah, dear Lady FothergiUe," she said, five minutes 
later, on entering the white drawing-room of the Abbey, 
and she opened her arms as if to embrace her hostess. 
Lady Fotnergille, however, held out her hand which 
the visitor was obliged to content herself by grasping 
effusively. 

Mrs. Cray worth surveyed the lithe graceful figure 
before her in a dress of creamy hue, and looked at the 
fair face with its violet eyes and masses of chestnut hair, 
whilst her feeling of envy deepened. But concealing 
this, she said, "I nope dear Sir Danvers is well." 

" Yes, he will be here presently." 

" He has ^one to meet a cousin whom we expect," 
added Meg, sitting down beside Miss Gauntley, the poor 
relation wno had been living at the Abbey with her 
during Sir Danvers' absence. 

" Quite a family party ; and here is Mr. Sympington," 
remarked Mrs. Cray worth, as the curate advanced some- 
what nervously and shook hands all round. 

She made room for him beside her, and was engaged 
in talking to him when the baronet, looking bright, 
florid, and handsome, entered the room, followed by 
Captain FothergiUe. 

"This is my cousin Jack," Sir Danvers said to his 
wife, upon whom he looked with a smile of affection. 

" I'm very glad to see you," Ethel said, giving him 
her hand as she raised her eyes to the Captain's face. 

" By Jove, she's a stunner," Jack FothergiUe thought, 
whilst saying, " I am dehghted to meet you," 
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"Ah, Mrs. Craj^ worth, are you quite well i " Sir DaR- 
vers asked, cheerily. 

On hearing this name Jack Fothergille turned quickly 
round and caught sight of the widow. Her eyes were 
fixed on him, and after the slightest possible hesitation 
her face assumed an appearance of friendly recognition. 
In a couple of minutes later he approached her. 

" This is certainly a surprise," ne exclaimed, with an 
air which old friendship could alone warrant. 

"Pleasant, I hope?" she queried, coquettishly raising 
her dark lashes. 

" IIow could it be otherwise to me?" he replied, sit- 
ting down beside her, and only by an effort restraining 
himself from putting his arm round her waist. 

"You have been in the Bush since last we met," 
she said discreetly, moring a little apart, and glanc- 
ing to see that Lady Fothergille was talking to the 
curate. 

" Yes ; it must be at least a dozen years since you and 
I rowed in the same boat. What a pleasant time it was 
for us — if not for our friends." 

" Hush ! You may be overheard. Let by-gones rest. 
You know nothing of my past," said Mrs. Crayworth, 
looking him straight in the eyes. 

" All right ; I'll take the cue. But, I say, you look as 
fresh as paint, and as young to-day as you did then. 
Tell me how you have preserved your youth." 

" By means of a good conscience," she answered, with 
a mocking laugh. 

" Do you find it pays better than " 

"Be cautious," she exclaimed quickly. "I have 
settled at Hayton." 

" And Crayworth ?" the Captain said interrogatively. 

" Has gone." 

" Bolted, do you mean?" 

"My dear husband," she replied in a higher voice, 
seeing the curate was advancing, "has departed to a 
better world." 

"How lucky," said the Captain, with an unpleasant 
laugh. 
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'' For him or for me ? " she asked, the curate having 
moved away. 

" WeU, for both." 

"That's a two-edged compUment," she remarked. 

" You are as clever as ever, and I hope as amusing, 
for I dare say we shall see a great deal of each other 
whilst I am here, far from the reach of some trouble- 
some duns." 

" Then your funds are not flourishing ? " 

''They are lower than ever. And you?" he asked, 
with interest. 

. "The annuity secured by my marriage settlement 
goes far in the country. Cray worth didn't leave me a 
penny ; he was a brute. I must go now ; come and see 
me soon. You will easily find my villa ; it is called the 
Arbour." 

" The name savours of Arcadian simplicity," he re- 
plied, with a smile that was half a sneer. 

" Then you will not find yourself at home there, I 
fear," she replied. 

He watched her slowly cross the drawing-room, a 
half-amused look on his face, a cynical sneer on his 
lips. 

"If there's mischief to be, done here," he thought, 
" there's the woman who will do it. Fate has flung ner 
in my way, and we may work in harness once more," 



CHAPTEK IV. — A Mysterious Appearance. 

In leaving town Captain Fothergille thought it wisest 
his valet, Jack Barlyl, should remain behind. For in 
the first place it was necessary for the Captain to Jcnow 
what efforts were being made bv the duas to seek his 
society or gain his address; ana in the second place, 
though he trusted Barljrl, who knew much concerning 
the shadjr passages in his life, he considered it best not 
to submit nim to the manifold temptations to gossip 
which abound in servants' halls. 

Jack Barlyl had come of a good Welsh stock that 
had encountered reverses and drifted into obscurity. 
Whilst a youth he was thrown on the world, unfitted 
by education or training to make his way through its 
tangled paths. He had therefore enlisted, and through 
his natural intelligence, courage, and smartness, soon 
rose to the rank of sergeant. When the years of his 
service ended he became an officer's valet, and by some 
strange fate had taken service under Captain Fother- 
gille. 

In person he was medium sized and dark com- 
plexioned ; in character ^ philosopher in a small way, 
whilst by habit he was observant and reticent. He 
was indeed a man who had seen life and profited bv its 
experiences ; one who, judging from his brown, aeep- 
set eyes and firm immobile face, on which a smile was 
seldom seen, had a history hidden away amongst the 
unforgotten years of his youth. 

His position as valet to an impecunious master was 
not so unsatisfactory as might seem at first sight ; for 
from the outset he had insisted on having his wages 
paid monthly no matter how the current of the 
Captain's finances might ebb or flow; whilst his ser- 
vices left him much time which he devoted to study. 
Moreover, analysis of his master's character afl'orded 
him unfailing interest, for aware of his open contempt 
of honour and disregard for honesty, the valet wonderec^ 
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how his career would end, and by what means the in- 
evitable retribution would arrive. 

An incident soon occurred which gave him fresh 
grounds for speculation. One sultry morning, shortly 
before midday, Barlyl stood at an open window of his 
master's sitting room, scarcelv conscious of the way- 
farers, and quite heedless of the maids regarding him 
with gracious smiles from houses on the opposite side. 
The noise of traflBc in Piccadilly fell upon his ears 
dulled by distance, whilst above it rose the sound of a 
piano organ played in a neighbouring mews. 

The bright day invited out of doors all who could 
enjoy its sunshine, and Jack Barlyl was thinking of 
taking his way to the park, when his ej^es fell upon the 
figure of a woman standing on the opposite side of the 
street, and staring at the houses as if examining the 
numbers painted on the doors. What it was in partic- 
ular that attracted his attention to her he could not 
determine. Her figure was tall and thin, having a cer- 
tain grace in its lines ; her black dress and clotn cape 
were old-fashioned and shabby ; her face was concealed 
by a thick lace veil which, covering her bonnet, was 
fastened behind ; whilst her hands, on which she wore 
black thread gloves, nervously clasped a faded parasol. 

In the general aspect she presented there was some- 
thing unconventional, singular, and striking ; she seemed 
a black shadow in the midday sunshine ; a wayfarer 
from another land, who had nothing in common with 
those who passed her; a figure such as one might 
meet hurrying away through the slums of a great city 
at night, bound on some mysterious errand. One by 
one she noted the numbers, until suddenly and with a 
start, as it seemed to Barlyl, she came to the house in 
which Captain Fothergille had his flat. Then raising 
her head, she glanced at the windows and saw the valet, 
when with a gesture expressive of surprise or fear, she 
hurried down the street, and turning the corner, was 
lost to sight. 

Astonished alike by her appearance and her action, 
he stood gazing in the direction in which she had van- 
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ished, half expecting and fully hoping she would return 
again. To his knowledge he had never seen her before, 
nor indeed had he known anyone resembling her, and 
it could not, therefore, he argued, be the sight of his 
face which had so suddenly caused her disappearance. 
He could not, try how he would, erase the impression 
the brief glimpse of the mysterious woman had left 
upon his mind. Her originality had struck him; her 
figure was, so to speak, photographed on the retina of 
his eye, and remained there persistently. Presently he 
fell to wondering who s^e was, whence she came, what 
her history'- might be, ir reply to which question he was 
unable to make any satisfactory suggestion. 

He therefore withdrew from the window, seated him- 
self in an easy chair, and took up a theological novel 
which just then interested him. He had been engaged 
in this manner for upwards of half an hour when a 
timid rap at the outer door fell upon his ear. Imme- 
diately he flung aside his book, started to his feet, and 
with a sense of expectation that stirred him strangely, 
went forward to answer the summons. For a second 
he paused, wondering what it was that moved him in 
this unwonted manner, and then opening the door saw 
on its threshold the strange woman who had recently 
filled his thoughts. He waited for her to speak, and in 
the interval, though he neither saw her face nor heard 
her voice, concluded he stood in the presence of a gentle- 
woman. 

" Is he — is Captain Fothergille at home ? " she asked 
in tremulous tones that clearly betrayed her agitation. 

" He is out of town at present," Barlyl answered. 

" Where? " she asked, with something at once of relief 
and disappointment in her voice. 

"In France," he answered, obeying the commands 
given him. '' Will you not walk in, madam ? " 

She hesitated a moment, looked round her, and then 
followed him to the sitting-room without a word. With 
a glance that betrayed keen interest and some surprise 
she noticed the soft carpets, comfortable chairs, and 
well-tilled bookshelves, the engravings and etchings on 
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the walls, the foils, scimitar, and Spanish daggers hang- 
ing above the chimney-piece, her eyes findly fixing 
themselves on a photograph of the Captain recently 
taken, which stood on a little table in a corner. 

" Are you his friend ? " she asked, accepting the chair 
Barlyl offered her. 

" I am his valet," he answered. 

"And he lives in these rooms ? " she asked with interest. 

"He has been. here for the last eighteen months," 
Barlyl replied. 

" 1 should have called before, but that was not pos- 
sible,** she remarked, as if speaking to herself. Some 
slight but pecuUar accent marked her utterance ; it was 
not American, nor Irish, nor yet, it seemed, belonging 
to any foreign nationality. His concern in her deepened 
every moment. 

"Will he be long away?" she said. 

" I can't say ; he may be absent a few weeks or a few 
months," he answered guardedly. 

" Surely not a few months," she protested in a soft, 
low voice, to which the accent lent a peculiar sweetness. 

" It is impossible to tell," he remarked. 

Though she made no answer he felt she was disap- 
pointed, and sympathising with her strongly, he, after 
some slight hesitation, said "Any letters you address 
here will be forwarded to him." 

" I shan't write," she replied ; " I must wait until I 
see him." 

He wondered if she called to obtain money, or to 
threaten revenge, or what her motive was in seeking an 
interview with his master. 

"If you leave a message I will send it," he said, 
hoping he might by this means be able to understand 
her object in calling. 

"I have no message for him — I must wait," she 
responded, wearily. 

"What name shall I give him?" 

"I have no name," she answered, and then quickly 
added, "Don't say I called, please don't, it were best 
you didn't." 
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"How can I when I am ignorant of your name?" 

"You might describe me, and he would know/* she 
said. 

" But you," he said, venturing to express a surmise, 
" have come some distance, and it may be a long time 
before he returns." 

" I have come a great distance, but there is no return- 
ing," she replied, sadly, "and I am used to waiting. I 
may have to wait for death, who knows?" she added, 
lowering her voice almost to a whisper. 

Something in her appearance, manner and tone ap- 
pealed to her hearer; her individuality interested him 
as that of no other woman had done before, and a 
strong desire rose in his heart to aid one whom he felt 
was in sore need of an honest man's help. 

"If I can be of the shghtest use to you " he 

began. 

"You cannot," she said, hopelessly, "no one can but 
Captain Fothergille. ^He can and he will, but I must 
have patience. I shall not lose him now, unless, 
unless,'* she said, in a tone of fear, "my dream returns 
to me." 

"Your dream?" he said, interrogatively. 

"Yes it was a dream which parted us, a horrible 
dream that haunted me by day and night, that would 
not leave me though 1 pmyea to be released from its 
spell. It burned itself into my brain like fire," she said 
in an excited tone as she rose from her chair and glanced 
rapidly around her. "But it has gone," she continued, 
placing one hand upon her breast as if to still the storm 
raging there; "it nas gone, 1 am well again, and we 
shall be separated no more." 

Barlyl listened to her with wondering ears, perplexed 
by her words, and startled by the emotion ner voice 
expressed. 

"What was this dream?" he enquired. 

"Don't ask me. I have never spoken of it to those 
around me; it would have wronged him. Don't tell 
him I mentioned it," she added, in a frightened tone. 

"Certainly not," he rephed. 
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She paused a moment with her head tm-ned towards 
him, and he felt her eyes were fixed on him steadily. 
"Your voice is kind," she remarked, as if speaking to 
herself, "Kinder than those who kept me from him for 
so long a time. You wouldn't shut me in darkness for 
weeks and months, lock the doors upon me, beat me if I 
cried out at night when the moon looked down pitifully 
on my solitude and despair, beckoning me lorward 
across the river where she flung a silver bridge, and 
away towards boundless space into which she chased 
the shadows from the hills." 

A dark suspicion crossed the valet's mind. "Why 
did thev do this," he asked, hoping to hear something 
of her history. 

" Because my dream pursued me and would not let 
me rest; but we'll speak of it no more." 

With a sudden movement she advanced towards the 
comer table, and gazed at the framed photograph of the 
Captain. To examine it more carefullj she raised her 
heavy veil, and Barlyl saw a pale sensitive face, worn 
by sickness and saddened by sorrow. The rich masses 
of brown hair brushed smoothly on her forehead were 
heavily streaked with silver ; the large, dark eyes had 
an expression at once timid and defying, like those of 
a hunted animal at bay. Feeling rather than per- 
ceiving that the valet closely watcSied her, she hastily 
drew down her veil, and sighed as she turned away. 

" I shall come again," she said. " Another day I may 
not be disappointed ; he may be here." 

" If I had your address I should let you know when 
he arrives." 

"Something will tell me when he comes. I shall 
find him soon," she repUed, going over to the window 
and gazing out. After a minute's pause she added, 
" You must not say that I have called; promise me." 

"I promise," he repUed. 

." Thank you. I would rather surprise him. I know 
he will be glad, and in his joy he will forgive me for 
not warning him of my coming. How happy I shall 
be." 
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She moved nervously and slowly towards the door, 
and then turning round said, "Good day — we shall 
meet again. I know we shall meet again." 

Barlyl opened the outer door and saw her glide 
noiselessly down the stairs. Ketuming to the sitting- 
room with an abstracted air he sat thinking of his 
visitor and wondering in what strange chapter of her 
life had she the misfortune of meeting with his master. 
She awakened his sympathy, for he saw she had suf- 
fered; she claimed his interest, for he feared for her 
future. Suddenly it occurred to him he might be able 
to find out something concerning her if he knew 
where she lived, and any knowledge gained would 
perhaps enable him to help her. Acting on this thought 
he hurriedly put on his hat and rushed into the street 
determined to pursue her. 



CHAPTEE v.— I Trust Her Not at All. 

Spring woke the world from its slumber, swept heavy 
clouds &om the skies, banished frost from the land, 
decked the fields with verdure, the trees with early 
buds, the lanes with violets hid deep amongst dewy moss. 
To Lady Fothergille's nature spring-time had likewise 
come. The sorrow that had robbed her youth of its 
natural buoyancy, given gravity to her manner, and 
left lingering shadows of regret in her eyes, had now 
vanished. 

That she had escaped the drudgery of the school- 
room, married a baronet, become mistress of Fothergille 
Abbey, the owner of wide lands, the sharer of great 
wealth, gave her but little satisfaction in comparison 
with the fact that she had gained the love of an honest 
man, one whom she rightly regarded as the highest 
type of an English gentleman. 

She had begun by esteeming, but had ended by loving 
him. His generous thought, ms unfailing kindness, his 
watchful love, gave her nourly assurance of the place 
she held in his heart. A sympathy had sprung up 
between them, binding them soul to soul. Their happi- 
ness was complete. 

Once more, as on the day they first had met, they 
strolled down the park side by side, a great St. Bernard 
dog, 2. present to Ethel from her husband, following in 
their train. The sun had shone bright and warm smce 
early morn, a thrush sang loud and clear to her mate as 
they passed, some rooks were busily engaged in building 
their nests in the branches of an elm, and away in the 
distance the cuckoo's notes echoed through the land. 

"This is the spot where we first met,'* Sir Dan vers 
said. 

"No, dear; it's just a little lower down, where the 
pink hawthome stands." 

" You remember it, Ethel? " 
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"I shall never forget it," she answered, turning her 
eyes towards him. '' I had no idea then that fate held 
such happiness in store for me." 

" You're not sorry you took compassion on a widower, 
and made him the most bUssful of men?" 

" SoiTy," she replied, smilingly. " Every day of my 
life I feel fresh gratitude to Providence for allowing me 
to win your love." 

"It is I who should be grateful," said the baronet. 

" Oh, no, Dan vers, I can never tell you how much I 
owe you," she replied, gravely. "Twelve months ago I 
was Avithout a home, almost without a friend. You 
have given me both, and have added what is more to 
me than all — your love. I wish it was in my power to 
repay you in some way." 

" lou have done so already. For more than twenty 
years life had been to me but a blank. The past held 
nothing but sorrow, the future was without hope, until 
yoa came and banished my solitude forever, and made 
me the happiest of men." 

He raised his arm and struck one of the boughs of 

J)ink hawthome with his stick ; a shower of blossoms 
ell upon their heads. "See," she said laughingly, 
" Spring gives us her blessing." 

Tito, the St. Bernard dog, shook himself, and barked. 

" From the first moment I saw you here, I loved you," 
Sir Dan vers said, "but you, I fear " 

"I liked you. I said to myself, here is an honest 
man, the noblest work of God ; and when you had gone 
away I thought a good deal of you, wondering ^what 
your life had been, and what you would make of it 
eventually. From the first you interested me, as you 
must have interested any woman.'* 

"You judge of others by yourself," he said placing 
his arm within hers, and drawing her closer to him. 
"You are quite happy?" he asked. 

"My happiness is so great that it creates fear." 

"Fear," ne repeated wonderingly. 

"Yes; I often think how terrible it would be if any- 
thing arose to part us." 
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A little cloud passed over the sun as she spoke, the 
light suddenly faded from the path before them, and the 
spring air grew chill. 

"Nothing can part us but death," he said, gravely, 
his thoughts going back to his first wife, who had been 
snatched from him in the early months of her wedded 
life. 

" I would rather death came and took me from you 
than that we should be separated in heart by any other 
cause. I think it would kill me, Danvers, if I were to 
lose your confidence and your love,'* she said, a long, 
quivering sigh escaping her lips. 

" That you never can," he answered. 

" You Have become to me what the oak is to the ivy ; 
if I were torn from you I should die." 

" You must not speak or think of such things, Ethel. 
If you fret yourself with such useless fears I shall begin 
to think you are ill." 

" I shan't speak of them again," she answered. "But 
now that I have spoken you must always believe, no 
matter what happens, that I love you, and you only. 
We cannot always control events, and 1 think we are 
all like puppets moved by the hands of fate, irrespective 
of our own wills or desires ; but you will beUeve, Dan- 
vers, that 1 shall always be your true and loving wife." 

" We are not puppets moved by fate, but creatures 
ruled by Providence, whose ways are wise, even when 
to mortal eyes they seem the reverse. But, Ethel," he 
added, " I shall always believe in your love, and that 
must banish your nervous fears See, the sun has come 
out again, the cloud has passed. Look up and smile, 
dear; that's right, you must banish every shadow from 
your path." 

"Whilst you are near 1 shall know no fear,'* she re- 
plied. Leaving the park they passed through Hayton, 
and took a winding road which soon brought them in 
sight of a handsome villa, fronted by a garden and 
surrounded by trees. This was known as the Arbour, 
and was at present the residence of Mrs. Crayworth. 
The widow caught sight of her visitors as they ap- 
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!)roachedj and seeing their happy faces, a cruel, cold 
ook came into her eyes, her heavy brows met in a 
frown, and her hps closed ominously. Hastening to a 
glass, she regarded herself, arranged the line of dark 
straight fringe that half covered her forehead, settled 
the dainty httle cap which added to her height, and 
passed her handkerchief lightly over her checK bones, 
where she feared her complexion was too brilliant to 
seem quite natural. 

By the time Sir Danvers and Lady Fothergille entered 
her drawing-room, she was quite prepared to receive 
them, and went forward with outstretched hands and a 
smiling face to greet them. 

" I'm so delighted to see you, dear Lady Fothergille ; 
I should never liave forgiven myself if 1 had been out 
when you called," she exclaimed, in sweetest tones. 
" Ah, Sir Danvers, how do you do?" 

"You are very kind," rephed Lady Fothergille, 
frigidly. 

The widow, erect in figure, portly, well corseted, and 
handsomely dressed, stood before her unabashed. " You 
cannot tell how pleasant it is to have such neighbours 
as you and Sir Danvers.'* 

" You feel the place lonely," remarked the latter. 

" No. I find Hay ton most delightful," answered Mrs. 
Crayworth, who merely endured it because she had 
more chances of securing a husband here than if she 
dwelt in town, where candidates for matrimony were 
alas too plentiful and the male sex more discriminating. 

" I am glad to hear you say that," said the baronet, 
in his hearty manner. 

"You see, dear Lady Fothergille," she continued, ad- 
dressing herself to Ethel, " at one period of my life I 
was obliged to live abroad and see a great deal of the 
world, it was repugnant to me ; I always desired 
a quiet home; but I sacrificed my feelings to my duty. 
Now that I have found this place of rest I am quite 
happy." 

"And vou have settled down here?" queried Lady 
Fothergille. 
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" I hope so," she replied, thinking of her prospects of 
marrying the curate in case she could not secure a 
wealthy bachelor neighbour, nigh two score years, on 
whom she had cast longing eyes. Her chief hope at 
present lay in Mr. Sympington, who was young, senti- 
mental, and inexperienced; in all ways fitted by nature 
as her lawful prey. 

" You like tniscounty. Lady Fothergille ? " 

" Extremely." 

" I am so glad, for I suppose you will live here chiefly, 
and I hope to see a good aeal of you." 

" Thank you," said Ethel, remembering that although 
the widow had known her whilst she was a governess, 
she had never expressed her delight at their acquaintance. 

Mrs. Crayworth rang for tea, and presenUy a neat 
little maid entered with a tray, followed by Tito, who, 
watching his opportunity as he lay in the hall, now 
boldly marched into the room. 

" Oh, this is your new pet," exclaimed the hostess ; 
"what a splendid dog." She advanced towards him 
with one hand outstretched, intending to pat his head, 
but he without moving looked at her out of the corners 
of his great eyes and growled. She immediately 
retreated, with a little cry of terror. 

'• Tito," said his mistress, "you must behave properly." 
The dog laid his head against her dress. 

" I'll make friends with him. Here Tito, dear dog, 
here is a biscuit." She held it out at arm's length, but 
he merely fastened his eyes on her face and growled, 
this time more threateningly than before. 

" Strange. He is usually most gentle," Lady Fother- 
gille said. 

" Tito," cried out Sir Danvers, "you are a bad dog, 
and should not have come into this room. Now go out. 
Do you hear?" 

Tito understood him, rose up, looked his mistress 
plaintively in the face, and moved towards the door ; 
then suddenly turning round, he caught hold of her 
skirts in his mouth, and would have pulled her 
with him. 
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Sir Dan vers laughed, the widow knit her dark brows, 
whilst Lady Fothergille let the animal lead her to the 
door, and then patting him on the head told him he 
must wait for her in the hall. 

"He is a great pet," remarked Mrs. Cray worth, 
smilingly. 

" Yes, he is most sagacious," answered Ethel. 

Her hostess winced. " Animals are usually fond of 
me," she said, knowing the contrary to be the fact. 

"They usually hke people who like them," the 
baronet replied. 

Keturning to her place, Ethel passed a little table, 
hitherto unnoticed, on which stooa a framed picture of 
a saint in robes of crimson and gold ; before it a tiny 
red lamp burned. 

" That is a picture of my patron saint," explained 
Mrs. Cray worth. "St. Theodora, Virgin and Mar- 
tyr." 

The picture had been placed there, and the lamp 
lighted oefore it, for the benefit of the curate, whom 
she expected during the afternoon. Had a Mahom- 
medan, wealthy and eligible, resided in the neighbour- 
hood, he would, on visiting Mrs. Crayworth, have 
found a copy of the Koran on her knees. 

" You have managed to make youi*self quite a pictur- 
esque home," said Sir Dan vers. 

"Yes,** she replied, "and I am quite sorry to leave if 
only for a little while," delighted that an opportunity 
was given her of touching on the subject. 

"Why are you going?*' 

" I consulted the agent yesterday, and we came to the 
conclusion the drainage is imperfect, and that I had 
better leave whilst it was being looked after. 

"It will be a pleasant change for you to get away for 
a few weeks.'* 

"A change,** replied the widow, fixing her eyes plead- 
ingly on the baronet, " but not a pleasant one, by any 
means.** 

"There are some delightful watering places on the 
South coast,** said Ethel. 
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"Yes, but I hate watering places. I haven't yet 
made up my mind where I shall go." 

"Then,'' said Sir Dan vers, "come and stay with us at 
the Abbey until your home is made all right." 

These were the words she had longed to hear. She 
smiled sweetly as she said, " That would indeed be de- 
lightful, if — if Lady Fothergille found room for me." 

"The Abbey is large," rephed Ethel, coldly. 

Mrs. Cray worth's heart swelled with indignation, her 
eyes sparkled from anger, but the smile never left her 
mouth. To be invited to the Abbey meant a decided 
step for her in the social scale. At present she stood on 
the border land of county society, olankly ignored by 
some of its members, reluctantly recognised by others ; 
but once the guest of Sir Danvers and Lady Fothergille, 
her position would be assured ; in the eyes of the curate 
and her bachelor neighbour she would gain in import- 
ance. But, best of all, she could then leisurely and 
closely watch her hostess, discover if possible some weak 
place in her armour, and perhaps be enabled to gratify 
the hate she felt towards ner. The occasion must not 
be let slip. 

"ThauK you so much," she said to Ethel, "it is most 
thoughtful of you, and, believe me, I have great pleasure 
in accepting your kind invitation." 

Lady Fothergille looked at her wonderingly. Mrs. 
Cray worth was either the most obtiise or the most for- 
ward person she had ever met. " When may we expect 
you?" she asked. 

"It will only take me a* day to pack. This is Mon^ 
dav ; I vvill be with you on W ednesday evening, if that 
will suit you.'' 

"Yes.'^ 

"I will send the brou^am for you; it can take your 
belongings," added Sir I)anvers. "I hope you won't 
find us dull. My cousin. Captain Fothergille,* is staying 
with us. By-the-way, you knew him abroad ? " 

"My dear husband did," she replied, evasively. 

"Well, you will renew his acquaintance?'* 

"That will be extremely pleasant.'* 
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Lady Fothergille rose and extended her hand to the 
widow, who seized it with effusion and pressed it 
warmly. As Ethel came into the hall Tito barked with 
delight and ran down the garden path before her. 
When they had walked some distance from the villa, 
the baronet said : 

"I fear, Ethel, I did wrong in asking Mrs. Cray worth 
to stay with us without first consulting you. I see you 
don't like her." 

"I don't," she answered, bluntly. 

"Why?" 

"I can't say; but I fear her." 

"Fear her!" he repeated, in astonishment. 

"Fear is not the proper word," she replied, quicklv, 
" I should have said I distrust her ; and I can scarcely 
explain why, even to myself. You know there are 
some people whom we intuitively like at first sight, 
and otners whom we loath. Tito evidently shares my 
feelings regarding Mrs. Crayworth." 

The animal hearing his name raised his head and 
barked loudly, as if to aflirm the words just spoken. 

"It's the first thing on which we have disagreed," 
Sir Danvers said. " I wish I had not spoken so hastily ; 
perhaps it is not too late to prevent her coming." 

" It is. But we shall not disagree on this pomt, dear. 
I will do all in my power to overcome my feelings, and 
make the visit pleasant to her." 

The baronet was reheved. "You are the best of 
women, Ethel." 

"Even if I were I should not be good enough for you, 
dear," she answered. He hfted her over a stile, and 
they took their way by a short cut homewards through 
the wood and park. 



CHAPTER VI. — Captain Fothergille*8 Proposal. 

Captain Fothergille had not been many days at the 
Abbey when, after careful consideration, he made his 
first movement in the game he intended to play. 

"Do you know, Danvers," he said, as ne and the 
baronet lighted their cigars one night in the smoking- 
room, "I think you've done the wisest thing in the 
world in marrying again." 

His cousin smiled gratefully, considering this a good- 
natured speech from a man who in all probabiUty would 
lose twenty thousand a year and a baronetcy by the 
act of which he expressed approval ; for being wholly 
unsuspicious, he believed the speaker meant what he 
said. 

" At first I feared it would be a blow for you," Sir 
Dan vers replied, " but then there was always a chance 
of my marrying again." 

" liy dear f enow, I never counted on succeeding you," 
said the Captain, '' for I am not many years your junior, 
and I've led a much harder life than you, and that pays 
a man out in the end." 

" I suppose so," reflected the baronet. " Why don't 
you marry and settle down ? " 

The Captain smiled, thinking how readily his cousin 
had fallen into the trap laid for him. " I wish I could," 
he said, in a melancholy tone, " but before I ask any 
woman to be my Avife I must find some occupation, i 
might break in horses, but many a groom would do 
that quite as Avell. The wine trade and tea business are 
overcrowded with men of our order. I'm not quite 
fitted to become a man milliner like that fellow in Bond 
Street ; I don't know how to Avrite smartly enough for 
the Society papers ; and I'm too old to go on the stage." 

" But there must be other ways and means by which 
you could earn an honourable livehhood." 

" Yes ; I heard of an ex-military man, a capital whist 
and chess player, who hired himself out by the hour or 
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by the game, and made quite a decent living. I think 
of hiring myself out to the talking bore. What a boon 
I should be to his relatives and mends 1 Monologues 
listened to (for your bore does all the conversation him- 
self) and boredom endured for five shillings an hour. 
Excellent idea, isn't it ? *' 

" Not bad," answered Sir Danvers, laughingly. " The 
ways of earning money now-a-days are strange.** 

" Why ? Because everyone is hard pressed for coin. 
It's the one thing needful to most men and women, and 
the hardest thing to get or keep." Then he added, after 
a moment's pause, "But, seriously speaking, I wish to 
settle down. I have seen a good deal of the world, and 
I'm heartily sick of it, I can tell you. I think, Danvers, 
you could help me," he continued, fixing his keen eyes 
upon his cousin. 

" If you mean you are prevented marrying because of 
your debts, I'U do the best I can for you. fll help you 
to begin life anew with a clean bill of health." 

" You're a good fellow," answered the Captain, and 
then believing the time had come when he might speak 
freely, he continued, "There's something else I want 
you to do for me." 

"What's that?" 

" I'll tell you straight. I've fallen desperately in love 
with Meg. JDon't refuse your consent if I can gam hers." 

" In love with Meg," said the baronet, taking the 
cigar from his lips, and looking at the man before him 
in surprise. 

"Why not? I may have lived a hard and fast life, 
but I've sown my wild oats and have done with them. 
I m not a bad fellow at heart, and I'll make her the best 
of husbands." 

Sir Danvers was vaguely aware his cousin's career 
had been adventurous, but he was wholly ignorant of 
its particular chapters. " You take me by surprise," he 
said, feeling some answer was expected. 

"I dare say," coolly remarked the Captain. "We 
have got on capitally since I came here, and I'm very 
fond of her, I assure you." 
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"Of one thing you may be certain; I shall never 
force her to wed a man she doesn't care for, or prevent 
her marrying the man she loves." 

" Then if she wishes to make me happy you will not 
say nay." 

"We'll speak of this another time," answered Sir 
Danvers, aiter a moment's pause; "but," he added, 
" don't say anything to her about the matter just yet." 

" Not a word," said the Captain, resolving to act as 
he thought best as to whether he would immediately 
propose to Meg or not. 

" You're going to have another cigar, so I'll leave you 
and say good-night." 

" Good-night, Danvers," replied the Captain, watch- 
ing the retreating figure. As the door closed behind 
the baronet he winked, and an ugly sneer came across 
his dark face. 

" I'll have her thirty thousand pounds, safe," he solil- 
oquised, "and once it's in my hands I'll just do as I 
E lease. Let us see what your chances are, old boy; 
etter look things straight in the face. Danvers has 
evidently heard nothing of that nasty little affair in the 
card-room of the Satan Club, and is quite unaware I 
raised some cash on the prospect of his death and my 
inheritance; nor has any tidings reached him of that 
bad business in AustraUa — dead men tell no tales. Al- 
together, I may pose as a prodigal, anxious to return to 
the ways of respectability — always an interesting Hie, 
And now for my chances of success. I'm not baa-look- 
ing ; experience has taught me how to impress the fair 
sex ; and I'm clever enough to play my cards well. I'll 
begin the game in earnest to morrow. Here's to my 
success," he concluded, draining a tumbler of brandy- 
and-soda. 

At breakfast next morning he proposed to Meg that 
they should ride over to Fretweal, and see the machinery 
being set up for the working of the lead mine recently 
discovered there. To this she at once assented. " Will 
you not come also, Ethel?" she asked. 

"No, dear, not to-day," her step-mother answered. 
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and the Captain rejoiced. Half an hour later she and 
her cousin were riding in the direction of Fretweal. 
Her companion examined her critically as her horse 
rode a few yards in advance. Her graceful, erect, and 
well-developed figure looked to advantage in a riding 
habit ; her pure complexion was heightened by exercise, 
her blue eyes shone with pleasure, and the massive coils 
of her brown hair looked golden in the morning sunhght. 

" Not bad," the Captain muttered; "a little too rustic 
perhaps, but that's a fault easily remedied. She'll make 
a creditable wife." 

He started at the last word, looked hurriedly round, 
and then smiled bitterly. " Why not?" he asKcd him- 
self, as if replying to some thougtt. " I must have her 
money, let what will happen afterwards." 

He was determined to play his part skilfully, for the 
reward success promised was great ; and he therefore 
roused himself to begin the game, as he said. 

The morning was bright and exhilarating. A few 
fleecy clouds flecked an azure sky, a balmy breeze laden 
with the odour of hawthorne swept over the land. 

" This is a day such as only an English climate can 
produce," he said, joining her. 

" Spring is my favourite season,'' she answered. " It 
makes the poor old world young again, and I feel that 
it rejoices in its youth." 

" I suppose it does. I often wish I could spend more 
• of my time in the country, live face to face with nature. 
You don't know how often I long for the peace and 
purity of such an existence, which circumstances have 
denied me." His tones were almost pathetic, and his 
dark eyes full of wistf ulness as he turned.to gaze on her 
face. "That's about the style," he thought, and he 
could scarcely refrain from Avinking. 

" I had no idea you were dissatisfied with life ; I 
fancied you desirecl nothing but excitement and pleas- 
ure," she replied. 

" I dare say the world thinks the same. It's not to 
every one I reveal my inner self. Cynics would only 
mock me, the generahty of men laugh at me, but you, 
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Meg, I know you will understand me,** he said, feeling 
he was making rapid progress in his suite. 

" Fully*' she repUed, in a gentle voice. 

"There's a bond of sympathy between us which tells 
me that. Had my surroundings been different I would 
have been a different man. The one thing which I 
have desired all my days is a peaceful, happy home, 
where I could ever find a mind congenial to my own, a 
heart which I mi^ht trust, a woman I might love. But 
this has been denied me.*' 

" I*m sorry,** she answered, in a low tone, and he 
knew he had secured her pity, and where pity is given 
love frequently follows. 

" This is my ideal, which I fear I shall never gain." 

" Let us hope you will some day,** she said, encour- 
agingly. 

" If I might, the loneliness and unhappiness I have 
endured would be amply compensated lor. I would 
ask no greater reward for all my weary waiting,'* he 
continued. 

" I have heard it said all things come to those who wait." 

"And you think there may yet be some good luck in 
store for me?** 

"Assuredly,'* she said, a blush spreading all over her 
cheeks. 

" Then I'll accept your word as a favourable omen. 
1*11 tell you what, Meg; I am not a rich man, and have 
but little to give the woman who becomes my wife, save 
a heart that would love and cherish her all the days 
of my life.*' 

He spoke as if he were appealing to her, and his 
words stirred her strangely. JNone of the young men 
she knew — the broad-snouldered, hard-riding athletic 
sons of the county families — had ever talked to her in. 
this manner. Their conversations principally dwelt on 
the next race, the last meet, the amounts they had 
gained or lost in sweepstakes. They were satisfied with 
life, they had no special admiration for nature, and 
regarded a landscape with a view to the hunting-field. 
They were devoid of aspirations, hopes, and ideals, save 
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those bounded by the kennel and the preserves. With 
the man beside her it was different ; he had a soul that 
swelled with noble desires, a heart that throbbed with 
tender feeling. 

"No woman could desire more than what you offer/' 
she said. 

" Some only think of a man's banking account,** he 
remarked. 

"Then they have no heart.** 

"Not as you and I understand the word. If I loved 
I could abandon the whole world for sake of the woman 
who held my love,** he remarked, turning away his head 
to conceal a grin of delight at the rapid progress he was 
making. 

His companion sighed. " I think,*' she said, presently, 
" I had ratner go back, unless you are anxious to see the 
mine to-day.** 

"I will do whatever you wish," he answered, im- 
mediately wheehng round, hoping she might be im- 
pressed by his obedience. 

She followed his example and they rode homewards 
in silence. He was too clever an actor to overdo his 
part, and therefore said no more. He had sown the 
seed, and must await the result. She thought over 
what he had said, aware of which he discreetly with- 
held from disturbing her. As they came through the 
park they caught sight of a brougham driving towards 
the Abbev, and as they arrived at the door saw Mrs. 
Crayworth descend. The Captain assisted Meg with 
great care to dismount. She greeted the widow, and 
disappeared with her into the Aobey. 

Fothergille watched them with a lowering brow. 
"She knows enough,** he thought, referring to Mrs. 
Crayworth, "to check my game if she feels inclined. 
But then I could whisper a word or two concerning her 
which she might not wish to have repeated. I think 
we hold pretty equal cards. Better we should become 
partners than play against each other.*' With which 
reflection he followed the horses round to the stables to 
have a chat with the head groom. 
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Captain Fothergille being no laggard in love quickly 
followed up the good impressions it was evident to him- 
self he haci produced on Meg. The morning ride was 
repeated, he was her companion in various afternoon 
rambles, hung over the piano when she sang, taught 
her to make skilful strokes at billiards, and read Shellev, 
Keats, and Byron to her until he felt sick of his task, 
and wished such men had never been born. 

One evening after dinner, when he had been more 
than usually attentive to Meg, he caught Mrs. Cray- 
w^orth's dark eyes fixed on him scrutinisingly. When 
opportunity offered he went over and sat beside her. 
Slie was engaged in knitting a jacket for one of the vil- 
lage children, as she took care to inform the household. 
Meg was playing Mendelssohn's songs, the poor relation 
sitting beside her in rapt admiration. Lady Fothergille 
reclining in a low velvet chair read the current number 
of Temple Bar by the light of a crimson-shaded lamp, 
whilst Sir Dan vers slumbered peacefully on an adjacent 
sofa. 

''This is my contribution to local charity," said Mrs. 
Cray worth, holding up the little jacket for the Cap- 
tain's inspection. 

" So I suspected. You are a shining light ; but you 
never told me how many years you have hidden your- 
self under the bushel of Hay ton. ' 

" I have been here about four years," she replied. 

" You came soon after Cray worth's exit. Have you 
succeeded in your purpose?" 

"What purpose?" she demanded, raising her well- 
marked eyebrows. 

"That for which you came. I know you never make 
a move without some motive," he said. 

She paused a moment to consider what she had best 
reply, and then believing frankness suitable for the 
occasion, answered "I haven't." 
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"Then you are not so lucky as usual; that you are 
less clever I can*t believe. Was our worthy host the object 
connected with your setthng at Hayton?" Not even 
years of close fnendship coukl have warranted the free- 
dom of his words or the familiarity of his manner, 
neither of which she resented. 

"He was,'* she answered, with a smile far from 
pleasant to behold. 

"And he escaped you?" 

"Captain FothergiUe." 

"I mean he was insensible to your charms. You 
would have looked the mistress of the Abbey to perfec- 
tion. But the governess's artlessness succeeded where 
the widow's experience failed. Strange." 

" I am not quite certain she is artless or without ex- 
perience," she said, softly. 

"Do you know anything about her?" he asked, 
eagerly. 

"Nothing definite, save that she's a daughter of a 
dispensary doctor living in the north, and was brought 
up in France with a view to becoming a governess ; but 
1 suspect she has a history. We women are sharp at 
reading each other, and I have come to the conclusion 
that passive face hides more than her husband sus- 
pects." 

" You hate her," he said, understanding the speaker's 
expression. 

" I do, and so do you. She has come between you and 
the chances of inheritance. She has practically robbed 
you of twenty thousand a-year." Mrs. Cray worth 
turned her eyes towards the woman of whom she spoke, 
and looked at the lithe, graceful figure with envy and 
malice. 

"It's all right so long as no heir comes upon the 
scene." 

"How is that?" 

" There must be no secrets between old friends," he 
said, with a smile that ended in a sneer, " so I don't 
mind telling you I have mortgaged my expectations up 
to the last penny I could wring from the money-lendersc 
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Until a male child is born to Sir Danvers I am his heir 
presumptive, and the usurers remain hopeful. Before 
that event happens — if it ever does — I shall have secured 
a tidy little sum that will float me over my present 
difficulties." 

"Can't you remove that woman?" said Mrs. Cray- 
worth, almost in a whisper. 

" The days when one could get rid of a friend by the 
judicious use of a little poison are over, I fear," he 
replied. 

" Are there not other means ? Who knows anything 
of her former life ? From the yarded manner in which 
she speaks of her past associations, as well as from her 
face, 1 believe there is something she keeps concealed. 
A man has ways and means of making enquiries that 
a woman has not. You may gather some news, an acorn 
that may become an oak. You have not been over 
scrupulous in the past ; why not exercise your talents in 
the present? A word whispered into the baronet's ear, 
a hint dropped as it were unawares, might raise up a 
wall of doubt, suspicion, and grief that would part them 
for life," said Mrs. Craywortn, her words coming with 
rapidity and vehemence. 

" I always appreciated your cleverness," he answered, 
with a sneer. 

" And I your ability. It's your interest to awake that 
fool from his dream, and banish that woman from his 
heart and home." 

" And it's your desire," he responded. 

" It is. The day on which I see her humiliated and 
suffering will be one of the happiest in my life. Do it, 
and help me to do it, and in return I can aid you in 
carrying out your schemes to marry Meg." She spoke 
in a subdued voice, but the sparkle of her dark eyes and 
the heaving of her bosom showed the excitement she 
felt. 

" So you know my little game ? " he said. 

"I have eyes, but I'm no longer jealous. We can 
help each other. I can paint you to Meg in heroic 
colours ; endow you with honour, bravery, and gener- 
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osity, qualities you never possessed. In return, you can 
at your leisure describe me as an angel to Mr. Symping- 
ton — I mean to marry him." 

The Captain threw himself back in his chair and 
laughed heartily. " Has it come to this ? " he said. 

" Fools often make the best husbands. I'll begin life 
in a new role as the wife of a parson ; who knows that 
I may not die in the odour of sanctity as the spouse of 
a bishop," she answered, watching the effect of her 
words. 

"All ri^ht," he answered, "I agree to the bargain. 
This running in partnership reminds me of old times. 
By the way, what became of your most devoted German 
Baron ? " 

" The wretch deserted me when he lost his money. 
I haven't heard of him since." 

" WeU, you had your revenge beforehand. How we 
fleeced him !" 

" You did ; I merely looked on and distracted his 
attention." 

" And shared the profits," he remarked. 

" As much as you gave of them. I always had a sus- 
picion I ought to have had far more," she answered. 

" Well, if ever I succeed Sir Danvers, you'll have " 

"Make no rash promises." 

"A snug living for your saintly husband." 

" Thanks. You must leave me now. We mustn't be 
seen too much together, or they might suspect we are 
old friends and equal partners in a game that begins 
from this hour. Do j^ou talk to Meg, I'll make myself 
pleasant to her ladyship." 

She rose as she spoke, laid aside her work, and ad- 
vancing with a smiling face towards Ethel, said, "Dear 
Lady Fothergille, will you not sing us one of your 
charming ballads?" 

"Not to-night," repHed the mistress of the Abbey, 
laying down her magazine and gazing calmly, pene- 
tratingly, into Mrs. Cray worth's face. 

The widow never flinched. "Ah," she replied, 
sweetly, "you are afraid of waking Sir Danvers. I 
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remember how fond he was of hearing you sing at the 
rectory. Men are all the same ; they got tired of us so 
soon ; he now goes to sleep after dinner." 

"I sleep with my .eyes and ears open, Mrs. Cray- 
worth," said the baronet, without moving from his sofa. 

The widow started, and for a second a thrill of fear 
shot across her heart, until she convinced herself it was 
impossible for him to have overheard her conversation 
with his cousin. "Keally, Sir Dan vers, I thought you 
were in the land of dreams," she remarked. 

" It would be unpardonable of me to seek dreamland 
whilst reality held such attractions," he answered, gal- 
lantly ; but she felt his words were addressed to his wife 
rather than to herself. 

" Quite a pretty speech," she said, biting her lip in her 
effort to subdue ner anger. 

''Ethel, my dear, now that Meg has finished those 
eternal songs without words, won't you give us some- 
thing?" 

"If you wish," she answered, smiling at him, as she 
rose and went towards the piano. 

"You know one of my greatest pleasures is to hear 
your voice." 

" Infatuated fool," thought Mrs. Crayworth, leaning 
back in her chair with an air of seeming attention. In 
reality she was picturing to herself the loss she suffered 
in failing to secure the baronet as her husband. It was 
strange that a man so simple, sensitive, and readily 
pleased, should have escaped the toils of a woman so 
clever, subtle, and experienced. She remembered the 
sympathy she had assumed for every subject that inter- 
estea him ; the flattery she had lavishea on him ; the 
coquetry she had practised ; and all in vain. To her 
smiles and to her frowns he had proved equally indif- 
ferent ; she had no power to charm him. She sighed as 
she mentally surveyed this grand old abbey, with its 

Ericeless treasures of art, its innumerable luxuries, its 
ost of well-trained menials ; and considered the posi- 
tion its mistress occupied in the county, backed by an 
^oric name and abundant wealth. 
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"If fate ever throws a chance in my way to drag her 
from her high place as wife of Sir Dan vers and mistress 
of the Abbey, I shall seize ujK^n it and show her no 
mercy. Beware, my lady, beware," she said, shading 
her face with a fan from the light of a neighbouring 
lamp, "for you have a dangerous enemy in me." 

Meanwhile Ethel continued her song. • The room was 
still, save for the rich full voice rising with the fervour 
of the music and passion of the Avords, and presently 
sinking into silence. Her husband listened delightedly, 
thanking Providence for giving him this woman as 
his wife, she who was the pride of his life, the love of 
his heart. 

"Such words and such music stir my feelings,'* the 
Captain said to Meg. " I am easily moved and sensitive, 
and all that kind oi thing, you know, and this song has 
made me quite sad." 

"It appeals to the heart," the girl answered. 

"Yes; that's what I meant to say, only I couldn't 
express it like you. Do you know, Meg, I fancy we 
have a good many traits m common ; it so often hap- 
pens you express an idea which I am at the moment 
thinkmg, but can't find words to convey. Strange, 
isn't it?" 

"Not very; sympathy of thought and feeling exists 
between us." 

"That's just it; sympathy ensures you a perfect com- 
panion, but sympathy and affection combined make a 
perfect wife." 

The girl blushed, and then rose. "Good night," she 
said, restrainedly. 

" Won't you call me by my name — we are cousins, 
you know — and say 'Good night. Jack'?" he replied, 
as he held and pressed her hand. 

"Good night , Jack," she repeated, keeping her 

eyes lowered. 

" Good night, dear Meg. I'm sorry you're going so 
soon. My pleasure for the evening always vanishes with 
you. Gooa night." 

The poor relation advanced and offered him her tV 
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cold hand, which he grasped with an emotion that made 
her feel grateful to him for life. He was in excellent 
humour with himself and the world at larffe. 

"By Jove, I have got on capitally with her,*' he 
reflected, referring to Meg. " I think I'm pretty sure 
of her thirty thousand pounds if nothing interferes with 
me. What a lucky haul it will be." 

By degrees the ladies said good night and retired, 
leaving Sir Dan vers and the Captain alone. Since the 
latter liad come to stay at the Abbey, he had taken 
considerable pains to make a favourable impression on 
his cousin, and to prove he had reformed his ways and 
was anxious to begin life anew. His experiences of the 
world at large and his sojourn in various countries gave 
him practic^ knowledge, which his natural shrewdness 
showed him how he might display to advantage. It is 
said that it takes a clever man to be a rogue; it is cer- 
tain if the Captain had devoted his time and talents to 
any legitimate pursuit he would have excelled in it. As 
it was a love of gaining the upper hand of his fellows 
by subtlety, and of acquiring their property by craft, led 
him into dark paths which honest men shunned. 

The constant companion of Sir Danvers, he soon con- 
stituted himself his adviser, and his counsel was generally 
wise. He had saved his cousin from investing largely 
in foreign railway shares, promoted by a company 
having a brave show of some influential names — for the 
use of which the owners were Hberally paid — but 
having no solid basis. He had suggested the drainage 
of certain low lands on the estate, on a system he had 
seen applied with success in Australia, and! sketched out 
a design for the erection of labourers* cottages on a new 
plan, giving more room to the tenant and prettier effect 
to the dwelling than those already built by the local 
architect. Moreover, having an excellent eye for horse- . 
flesh, he had helped the baronet in the selection of a 
thoroughbred and reliable mount for Lady FothergiUe, 
together with a pair of ponies for her phaeton. 

From time to time he threw out hints of projects he 
employ if he was the lucky possessor of a prop- 
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erty ; and sighed with quite a natural air to think he 
was a homeless waif. 

"But you needn't be," replied Sir Dan vers, on one of 
these occasions, when the Captain had given expression 
to his new-bom sense of desolation. " You have only 
to settle down, and I'm quite sure you would become a 
happy and a prosperous man." 

" It may be," his cousin replied, with an air of gentle 
gloom, " but I cannot settle down alone ; I must have 
some interest in life — someone to love and to work for, 
you know." 

" Probably with your experience and attractions you 
needn't wait long," remarked the baronet, airily. 

" You know well enough, Dan vers, who I want, and 
who I am waiting for," he replied. "If she would only 
take me for better or for worse, I believe I should be 
the happiest man alive." 

His practical knowledge and his plaintive speeches 
made a favourable impression on his cousin, as did like- 
wise his general conduct, which differed on many points 
from Sir Dan vers' previous experience of him. Not 
once during the visit did he dnnk too much wine at 
dinner; his anecdotes when the ladies retired would 
bear repetition ; he refrained from luring the baronet to 
play whist that he might win his sovereigns ; when he 
played a game of billiards with the rector or a neigh- 
bouring squire, the stakes were for merely nominal sums, 
and even then he was sometimes the loser; he went to 
church every Sunday, listened without a yawn to one of 
Mr. Harrow's oft-read sermons, and returning home 
through the park talked to Meg of the famous preachers 
he had heard in London. He was civil to the poor 
relation, polite to Lady Fothergille, and devoted to her 
step-daughter. 

Sir Danvers came to the conclusion that however 
shadowy his ways may have been in the past, he had 
thoroughly reformed, and was now an excellent fellow 
all round: an impression his cousin had laboured hard 
to produce. 

On this evening they went as usual to the smoking- 
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room. The Captain assumed a thoughtful, nay, almost 
a pensive air, and sat silent and absorbed for some 
minutes, as became one who had a matter of importance 
to discuss. 

" You seem dull to-night," remarked the baronet. " I 
hope nothing has happened to ruffle you/* 

"Nothing. I have merely been thinking of the sub- 
ject I broached to you a few weeks ago," he replied. 

"About your marriage?" 

"Yes. 1 think Meg cares for me as much as I care 
for her, which is saying a great deal. If she does, 
Danvei's, will you give your consent to our union? " he 
asked. 

" If she is satisfied to be your wife, I am Avilling to 
accept you for my son-in-law," replied Sir Dan vers, 
cheerily. 

" You are a good fellow," answered the Captain. In 
his heart he thought, " You are a right good fool." 

" You have not asked her yet?" 

"No; i wanted to have your consent. But I can 
pretty well judge what her answer will be. When we 
are married I shall settle down as a country squire." 

" You must sink her fortune in a property ; I'll under- 
take to wipe oflf your debts if you have any." 

" I have. What man about town hasn't ; but in future 
I'll keep myself free from duns. Dan vers," he continued, 
"you have always been generous to me, but never more 
so than in giving me your daughter for my wife. I 
will do my best to deserve her." 

"Make her a good husband, and I shall never regret 
what I've done. It would be a heavy blow to me if 
her future was unhappy," the baronet rephed. 

" Have no fear on that ground. I'll be all she deserves 
— the best of husbands. To-morrow or next day I shall 
ask her to become my wife." 

" Then good luck to you," answered the baronet, and 
they fell to talking of some fresh additions Sir Danvers 
had made to his kennel. 

To-morrow came, bringing with it a circumstance 
which postponed the Captaiirs proposal indefinitely. 
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Elated by success, the Captain resolved to proix)se to 
Meg as soon as possible, and decided that immediately 
after breakfast he would ask her to come with him to 
the tennis court. At that pleasant meal the Avhole 
family were present. Meg, on entering the room, had, 
with lowered lids and a certain shyness of manner, given 
her hand to her cousin, and when he would have de- 
tained her, hastened away. During breakfast she con- 
fined her conversation to Ethel and the poor relation, 
so that he was obliged to devote himself to Mrs. Cray- 
worth, or remain silent, Sir Danvers being busy over a 
batch of letters the morning post had brought him. 

On finishing, Meg rose from the table, the poor rela- 
tion following her example. Fothergille toolc out his 
cigarette case, and said, "I'm going to the tennis court ; 
won't you come Meg ? " 

"Thanks, not this morning," she replied; " I must go 
to the village, and look after some of my poor peoi)le.'' 

" Ah, well, I must remain alone to-day," he remarked, 
striving to convey to her a sense of his disappointment. 
" When do you return ? " 

"Not before lunch," she said. "Au revoir, every- 
one ;" and she tripped out of the room. 

The luncheon hour at the Abbey that day became to 
those who sat round the table a memorable point in 
their lives, towards which, in the coming years, they 
looked back with heavy hearts. 

Sir Danvers hale and hearty, no shadow on his open 
brow, no trace of care in his frank eyes, a smile upon 
his florid face, talked of the mine in which a solid vein 
of silver lead had now without further possibility of a 
doubt been discovered. The poor relation, who had 
some shares in it ^ven her by the generous Meg, re- 
joiced in silence, thmldng the days of her poverty were 
now but dark spots in her past. Lady Fothergille, 
always concerned in what interested her husband, de- 
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clared he must invest in the mine on her behalf. Mrs. 
Cray worth watched the 'Captain as he talked across the 
table to his fair cousin. 

" Are matters coming to a crisis?" she asked, in a low 
voice, when opportunity permitted, Meg being now 
engaged in chatting with her step-mother. 

" Yes, I think so," he repUed, briefly. 

''Are the duns pressing; or has your love reached 
that point at which suspense is no longer possible ? " 

" Don't chaff, but hefp me if you can." 

"As if I couldn't. You have only to command my 
services." 

" And pay my price — what is it ? " said the man of the 
world. 

" That I'll tell you when the hour of reckoning comes," 
she answered, without resentment. "Meanwhile, tell 
me how I can help you." 

" I am anxious to propose to-day ; she suspects it, and 
doesn't want to give me the chance, — maidenly bashf ul- 
ness, you know, or rather, I suppose you once knew a 
deuced long time ago." 

" Probably, about the same time as you knew how to 
behave with' courtesy and honour to women." 

" Don't let us quarrel over a slip of the tongue. What 
I want you to do is this. When lunch is over, take Meg 
into the shrubbery or on to the tennis court, or anywhere 
that will give me a chance of speaking. Of course you 
will retire when I join you." 

" All right," replied the widow, gaily, and then added, 
" You should be more civil to me. Kemember I have 
but to whisper a word or two in the girl's ear, or to her 
father, and you would never touch a penny of her thirty 
thousand pounds." 

" I know, I know," he replied, wondering what com- 
mission she would claim presently for her service, " but 
that's a game at which' two can play." As he spoke a 
footman entered and approached Lady Fothergille, 
carrying a salver on whicn was laid a visiting card. "A 
gentleman wishes to see your Ladyship, particular," he 
said. 
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" Are you sure he wishes to see me ? " she asked, think- 
ing the servant had made some mistake, and that the 
^dsitor was for Mrs. Cray worth. 

"Yes, my lady," replied the man, holding out the 
salver. 

She took the card and read the name. As she did 
her face flushed, her hands trembled, and she rose 
hurriedly from the table. "A friend — an old friend 
has called," she said to her husband, " and I must see 
him. Will you excuse me ? " she added, turning to those 
around her. 

"Of course you must see him, Ethel," repUed the 
baronet, " but won't you ask him to join us ? " 

" I think I had better go," she murmured, confusedly. 

" No, ask him to have some lunch with us — show him 
in," he added, turning to the man. 

In another minute the servant re-entered and an- 
nounced Lord Hector Maynes. As the name sounded 
through the room a crash was heayi, for Captain Foth- 
ergille, in raising a glass of wine- to his lips, let it slip 
from his fingers, and its fragments lay scattered before 
him. Mrs. Crayworth's sharp eyes noticed that his face 
grew deadly pale, and suddenly assumed an expression 
of fear, anger, and confusion. 

From him she turned to watch her hostess, who, witl 
a flush yet upon her cheeks, brightness in her eyes, a 
smile upon her lips, advanced to meet the stranger with 
outstretched hand. 

" This is indeed a surprise. Lord Hector," she said; "I 
had no idea you had returned to England." 

He took her hand and pressed it warmlv, letting his 
eyes rest upon her face, with a look full of hidden 
meaning. 

" Let me introduce my husband, Sir Dan vers Fother- 
gille," she continued, turning to the baronet, who stood 
behind her. 

"Very glad to see you. Lord Hector," he said, 
warmly. ' 

" I tear I have called at a most unseasonable hour. 
Sir Danvers." 
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" Not at all. You will join us, I hope." 

" Thanks, with great pleasure," the stranger replied. 

A chair was placed for him beside Meff, and as he 
was about to sit down his eyes fell upon tne man who 
sat opposite. 

" (japtain Fothergille," he said, in a low voice full of 
surprise. " Can it be possible ? " he asked, as if speaking 
to himself. 

"Quite," replied the Captain, who, though his face 
was still livid, now appeared to recover his composure. 

" But I believed — it was reported you were dead." 

" Well, you see, I'm very much alive," Sir Dan vers' 
cousin answered, angrily. " We'll talk about it another 
time." 

" You have met before ?" asked the baronet. 

" Oh, yes," replied Lord Hector, adding, with a cer- 
tain meaning in his voice, " I knew Captain Fothergille 
in Australia. A relation of yours, Sir Dan vers ?" 

"Yes; my cousin." 

The stranger made no remark; he was critically 
examining his old acquaintance, whose eyes were riveted 
on his plate. 

"Have you been long back?" the host presently 
asked Lord Hector. 

" No, only, a couple of months. AustraUa is a splendid 
country, but I wasn't particularly lucky there. I 
roughed it a good deal, had a share in a gold mine, at 
Avhich I worked for fifteen months, but never chanced 
upon a nugget. Then I took to sheep farming, but the 
awful solitude of the life, removed from my fellow-men, 
from action, interest, and civilisation, palled upon me. 
Day after day and week after week passed without a 
single event to record or remember. My life became a 
blank, until at last I felt with Alexander Selkirk that 
I'd rather dwell in the midst of alarms than reign in 
that terrible place, and so 1 1 sturned." 

"There is no country like old England," said the 
baronet. 

"I quite agree with you. I never intended to re- 
nounce it ; I merely went to the new world that I might 
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make money with which to return and — and settle 
down," Lord Hector replied, hesitating as to the manner 
of finishing his sentence. 

"And you have succeeded?" the Captain asked, with 
a sneer. 

" You ought to know, Captain Fothergille, as well as 
any man, that I have not," replied Lord Hector, his tone 
indicating more than his woras conveyed. 

"I left you behind me," remarked the Captain, 
anxious to eradicate from the minds of his hearers the 
unpleasant impression Lord Hector's words might have 
created. 

"True, I lived longer than you in the land, but I 
didn't grow richer." 

"We are apt to think of Australia as Whittington 
regarded London town, that it is paved with gold," said 
Sir Danvers. 

"And that supposition attracts a number of unmiti- 

fated scoundrels. It seems as if gold had the power of 
rawing together from all quarters of the globe the 
worst specimens of humanity,^' said Maynes. 

The Captain moved uneasily in his chair, and helj^d 
himself to a deep draught of Burgundy. " It appears 
to me love of money is the curse of mankind," he 
remarked, philosophically. 

"And yet you will no doubt be surprised to hear," 
Lord Hector continued, witli a smile, " that men, in their 
greed for its possession, barter their good names and 
their honour, nay, even place their lives in peril of the 
gallows." 

Mrs. Crayworth hstened eagerly, being the only one 
of those around who suspected Lord Hector's words 
conveyed hints of some dark passages in the life of one 
of his hearers. She keenly watched the Captain's face, 
and saw a look of hate and malignity dart from his 
dark eyes upon the stranger. 

"This man knows more of him than he cares the 
world to hear," she thought. "I wonder whv he was 
reported dead, aud how is it he fears Lord Hector 
Maynes, who has a tighter grip on him than I have." 
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She looked cautiously and closely at the visitor, a man 
who had yet scarcely reached his thirtieth year, tall, 
well-made, and muscular in figure, his closely -cropped 
dark hair showing a shapely head ; his forehead broad 
and open, his features well marked, the lines in his face 
indicating strength and character, the expression of his 
eyes betraying penetration and power. As she ex- 
amined him he turned and looked at her wonderingly ; 
their glances met, and with a woman's quick perception 
she knew his estimate of her was unfavourable. From 
that hour she was no longer undecided in her feelings 
towards him ; she feared and disliked him. 

^'Are vou staving in the neighbourhood?" Lady 
Fothergille asked him. 

" I arrived last niffht at the village hotel ; a comfort- 
able and cleanly little inn. I have come down to look 
after the Fretweal mine on behalf of some shareholders. 
"I'm a civil engineer by profession, Sir Dan vers," he 
explained. 

" You are in the midst of shareholders," the baronet 
replied. "My wife has just been asking me to make 
some investments in the mine for her ; my daughter and 
my cousin, Miss Gauntley, have some interest in it, so 
have I ; Mrs. Cray worth and the Captain are, 1 beheve, 
the only people at the table who have resisted the 
general temptation to speculate." 

" I have been offered some shares which I intend im- 
mediately to accept," said Lord Hector. " I've been over 
to the mine, and it seems quite genuine. There are so 
many bogus mines that my clients felt disinclined to 
invest largely until they had the opinion of a profes- 
sional man employed in their interests." 

" Then so long as you are in this district I hope you 
Avill take up your quarters with us," replied the baronet, 
on hospitable thoughts intent. " You will not find the 
cooking at the hotel all you could desire, and the com- 
pany of your host somewhat dull. Let me send for 
your luggage." 

"It is excessively kind of you. Sir Danvers," he 
answered, looking the while at Lady Fothergille, and 
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then reading some si^ of assent in her face, added, 
'" and I accept your invitation with very great pleasure/' 

The Captain hearing these words could scarce repress 
a groan ; he looked wrathf ully at Sir Dan vers, whom 
he mentally characterised as a fool. 

^' I am very glad. This is Liberty Hall, and we all do 
as we please. We lunch at two, and dine at eight, and 
breakfast whenever we like. By the way, have you a 
servant?'' 

"No; I've long ago learned to attend on myself. 
There's nothing like independence in small things as in 
large." 

" You have not changed since I knew you," Ethel 
remarked. 

" When you see more of me you will know how truly 
you have spoken," he replied, in an earnest tone. " I 
have changed in nothing; I am still the same." 

Mrs. Cravworth looked at the Captain to ascertain if 
he observedf the under-current of the words, but he was 
too much absorbed in his own thoughts to notice what 
went on around him. 

" I've known Ladv Fothergille a good many years," 
Lord Hector remarked to the baronet, "so that I may 
claim the privilege of being an old friend." 

" Indeed," said Sir Dan vers ; " she never mentioned 
you." 

"I had lost sight of Lord Hector for such a long 
time," she explained, the colour coming and going in 
her face. 

"And out of sight is out of mind, I suppose," said the 
handsome stranger. 

"Not necessarily," she answered in a subdued tone, 
lowering her eyes. 

" You see," he went on, turning to the baronet, " my 
father's place in the north is quite close to the town 
where Dr. Fayne lives. I believe he assisted in bringing 
me into life, and afterwards saw me triumphantly 
through whooping cough, measles, and fever. His girls 
used to come up and play with myself and my brothers 
and sisters. You remember, Eth — Lady Fothergille?" 
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" I remember," she replied briefly, as she rose, and 
then added, " We will have coflFee in the white drawing- 
room." 

He opened the door for her and then followed. Sir 
Dan vers noted that he was a handsome and attractive 
man, and sighed as he calculated he must be almost 
twenty years younger than himself. 

"Who is he?" asked Mrs. Cray worth of the Captain, 
as they crossed the hall. 

" A younger son of the Duke of Rothsea." 

"A duke?" 

" Yes, a Scotch peer, and devilish poor ; some of his 
sons are tea merchants, one of them tries to make 
money by writing novels, this one has been gold digging 
in the Colonies." 

" Where you met him ? " 

" Yes," he answered, irritabl3\ " Have you any more 
questions to ask ? " 

" I may have asked them in your interests as well as 
my own. Did you know before to-day that he was 
acquainted with our hostess ? " 

"No," he answered, with a surly air. 

" Is he married ? " she continued. 

" He may be for all 1 know, but I never heard he had 
a wife." 

"Do you know anything to his discredit?" she 
continued. "If you do, put me in possession of the 
facts." 

" I wish I did. I could then pay him home." 

"For what?" she asked, eagerly. 

"Oh, nothing; but I don't hke the fellow," he said, 
doggedly. 

"I was already aware of that." 

" How sharp you are," he said, turning on her. 

" Yes ; I see a good deal by keeping my eyes wide 
open. Don't be alarmed; I dislike him. Not so much as 
you do, because I haven't so much reason," she added, 
looking at him. 

" How do you know I have reason ? " he demanded, 
savagely. 
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"Thanks to my eyes. Don't, don't," she added, 
quickly fearing he was about to swear. "They may 
prove useful to you yet, ray friend." 

"Why don't you like him?" he asked. 

"Because I don't; that's a woman's reason. I like 
you better; you are a man after my own heart. Now 
isn't that a pretty compliment?" 

" I should say it was a very doubtful one." 

" You are in bad humour,'' she rephed, with a smile* 
" I dare say it is not pleasant to meet some one who 
remembers things that were best forgotten, so I'll ex- 
cuse your temper. Come, let us join them, and have 
some "coffee." 

lie turned from her with an oath, and went out on to 
the terrace. She watched him as he disappeared, and 
then laughed, a cruel, hard laugh. 

''Then," she said, "I must watch the game alone," 
and she entered the white drawing-room, her face 
radiant with smiles. 



CHAPTER IX.— What Words Are These. 

Mrs. Orayworth entered the white drawing-room, an 
apartment specially decorated for its present mistress. 
On the large white panels, reaching almost to the ceil- 
ing and heavily framed with mouldings of dead gold, an 
Italian artist nad painted various designs, all oearing 
traces of the rich imagination and glowing colour of his 
southern race. Here was a gallant kni^t and a lady 
fair, walking through trellised gardens, with a world of 
flowers all round, and the blue sky above filled with 
birds of radiant plumage. A second was covered by 
wreaths of Tuscan vines and orange branches in bloom, 
from the intricacies of which wild birds and watchful 
eye animals peered here and there. A third showed 
groups of shepherds and shepherdesses with crooks and 
lutes, dancing near a fountain hedged in by woods. 

Sir Dan vers having drank his coffee, quietly disap- 
peared in order to keep an appointment with his agent; 
and presently Meg, followed by her poor relation, left, 
that she might play tennis with her neighbours, the 
Deedsons. Mrs. Orayworth had intended to accompany 
her, knowing the curate was pretty certain to be present, 
but she excused herself, saying the sun was too strong, 
she had a slight headache, and preferred remaining in- 
doors. Presently declaring she had forgotten her book 
in the adjoining hbrary, she sauntered mto that room, 
leaving the communicating door ajar. Ethel and Lord 
Hector were alone together for the first time since they 
had met. Being aware of this Mrs. Orayworth was 
anxious to hear what might pass between them, and 
therefore stationed herself as near as possible to the 
drawing-room entrance, with an open volume on her 
knees. 

Her design was however thwarted. She had scarcely 
been many minutes in the library when Lady Fother- 
gille and Lord Hector Maynes strolled on to the terrace, 
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followed by Tito. Mrs. Crayworth waited patiently 
until the sounds of their footsteps quite died away 
before she rose to watch them. The wide and stately 
terrace extended in front of the Abbey ; at either end 
stood life-sized marble statues of Pagan divinities, once 
white, but now yellow and discoloured by the rains and 
suns of many a season. In the green velvet sward of 
its bank a flight of time-worn steps lead to a second 
terrace, below which stood a great stone basin holding 
the waters of a fountain that sparkled and splashed in 
the sunlight. Beyond this stretched acres of turf, dotted 
here and there with clumps of spreading trees, beneath 
which groups of deer browsed in the shade. 

Mrs. Crayworth, book in hand, re-entered the white 
drawing-room, crossed the great hall, and walked into 
the small dining-room. The servants had cleared the 
luncheon table. The apartment was quite empty, seeing 
which she crept softly to the deep embrasure of a 
window just in time to see the figures she watched 
leave the terrace and turn to the left. Their course lay 
towards a quaint Italian garden with myrtle hedges and 
orange trees, fountains and statues, beds of roses and 
passion flowers, making a blaze of colour against their 
green surroundings. Half encircling the garden, and 
sheltering it from northerly winds, rose shrubberies, 
thickly planted with lilac and silver broom, arbutus and 
larch, acacia and mountain ash. Winding pathways, 
where two could scarcely walk abreast, Iw by divers 
routes from the Italian garden to the heart of this 
plantation, in which a little rustic chalet had been built 
of rough wood, which kindly nature had covered with 
ivy, lichen, and trailing plants. 

The shrubbery was an ideal spot for a poet or a lover. 
Thick branches screened it from the heat and glare of 
the sun. Larch and lilac gave their perfume to every 
breeze; blackbird and thrush sang there all the day 
long And on summer nights, when a fair moon hung 
in the azure sky, and all was silent save for the rustle of 
birds' wings in the branch^^s, the nightingale's voice 
thrilled the air with the passion of her song. 
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Mrs. Cray worth felt little doubt Lady Fothergille and 
her companion would take their way towards the chalet, 
and had no hesitation in deciding to follow and over- 
hear if possible what passed between them. Her dark 
eyes sparkled with excitement ; her heart beat high in 
anticipation of some discovery w^hich might give her a 
knowledge of their past feelings and present position 
towards each other, and place them within her power. 

Slowly and cautiously she left the Abbey by one of 
the French windows, an open book in her hands, and 
descending the terrace walked towards the Italian 

farden. Though her head was bent above the pages, 
er eyes wandered to right and left, but those whom 
she sought were nowhere m sight. They had evidently 
gone straight to the chalet. To that spot, sheltered by 
the plants she would follow them ; if by mischance she 
encountered them she would look up surprisedly from 
her volume, express her astonishment, and withdraw. 

Gathering her skirts tightly around her, that their 
rustle might not be heard, she entered the shrubbery, 
and took a path which she knew led by a circuitous 
route to the back of the chalet. From time to time she 
paused to listen. Once she heard Lady Fothergille's 
voice raised as if in supplication, but could not catch 
the words, and again she heard Lord Hector laughing 
merrily enough. Then Tito barked, on which she 
remained motionless, scarcely daring to breathe until 
those whom she tracked had placed a greater distance 
between themselves and her. With footsteps stealthy 
as a cat's, she followed, taking care not to move a 
branch or rustle a leaf as she glided forward. 

At last she came in sight of the chalet, to the back of 
which she directed her steps, and there paused once 
more. Voices sounded from within. She drew close 
and closer yet, and heard Lady Fothergille say : 

''Then you have returned almost as poor as you 
went?" 

"Almost," he answered. "I am sorry I ever left 
England. Even if I were making money in Australia I 
should not have remained." 
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"Why?" 

" Can you ask me ? It was misery for me to be al)sent 
from the woman I loved. 1 envieil every inan around 
her the pleasure of which I of all others was denied — 
the mere happiness of looking on her face." 

" Then," she said in a low voice, " you are still un- 
changed?" 

"I am. Whether I was in the midst of crowded 
cities, or surrounded by vast solitudes, but one face rose 
up before me, but one woman filled my thoughts. I 
longed, prayed, and hoped to be near her : and here I 
am, back once more." 

Mrs. Cray worth strained her ears to hear Lady Foth- 
ergille's answer, but none came. She neither rebuked 
hiin for his folly, nor expressed delight at his presence. 

" Look at this," he said, and Mrs. Cray wortli heard a 
sharp sound, as if a watch or locket was opened. " This 
photograph and this lock of hair have been as a talisman. 
Keeping me heart-whole and loyal ; they have been my 
only comfort through many a weary day." 

The hstener heard the sound of a kiss : she could not 
say whether it were imprinted on the photograph or on 
Lady Fothergille's lips. She searched for a crevice in 
the woodwork of the chalet through which she might 
spy, but could find none. 

'' How strange it all seems," Ethel remarked, "to look 
back and trace our lives. But a few brief years ago we 
were children, playing in the grounds of your father's 
castle. You remember ? " 

" I have never forgotten," he repHed. 

" Then I was sent to France, and on my return came 
that foolish episode in my life." 

'' Is it foolish to have loved ? " he asked sadly. 

" As I have loved, yes. It took me years to wring it 
from my heart. I warred with myself, I prayed to 
heaven, and at last I have succeeded," she answered. 

"And you have become mistress of Fothergille Abbey," 
he said. 

" Do you say this to chide me ?" she asked. 

The rustle of a dress gave notice that the speakers 
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rose, whereon Tito barked, and the listener retreated a 
few yards within the shade of some lilacs. But as those 
within the chalet did not depart, Mrs. Cray worth gently 
returned and resumed her place. The next words her 
ear caught were spoken by Lord Hector, and formed 
part of a sentence the first words of which she lost. 

" Then when I returned a young undergraduate and 
saw my old playfellow, the affection I felt as a boy 
burst into passion, and I swore to make her my wife, to 
win fortune for her sake, and give her the position she 
deserved." 

" It was hardly wise. Your father would never have 
consented to the marriage, and you were depending on 
him." 

" Unfortunately I was, and am to some extent even 
now ; but my love is as strong to-day as it was then. 
Tell me, Ethel, are you happy ? " 

To catch her reply, Mrs. Crayworth moved closer to 
the chalet. As she did, she stepped on a broken bough 
that snapped under her feet. Immediately Tito raised 
his voice and barked, the listener retreated behind the 
lilacs and down a pathway, the dog pursuing, until, 
catching sight of her, his barking ended in a low, 
threatening growl. Frightened and flurried she sped 
onward, left the shrubberies, and reached the Italian 
garden, where, panting and exhausted, she flung herself 
upon a marble bench beside a fountain. 

Her first thought was, had she escaped unseen ; and 
on consideration she came to the conclusion she had. 
The path she had taken curved suddenly to the right 
and then to the left, so that unless pursued she could 
not have been observed. She would there and then 
have wilUngly strangled or poisoned the dog, if it lay 
in her power, for having interrupted her at a critical 
moment ; but she had heard sufficient to convince her 
Lord Hector had been and was yet in love with Ethel, 
who had sacrificed her affection "for sake of wealth and 
position. 

Having, as she said, wrung her love from her heart, 
she was not likely to compromise herself with Lord 
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Hector, and lose all she had gained. By her own con- 
fession, Mrs. Crayworth concluded, she was a cold and 
mercenary woman with whom the good thin^ of the 
world were of far more importance than affairs of the 
heart. With all her soul the widow wished it were 
otherwise. The baronet had repeatedly repulsed her 
advances, his wife had usurped a position she longed to 
enjoy, scarcely concealing her dislike under a thin 
veneering of politeness, and Mrs. Crayworth would 
gladly have seen both bowed down by humiliation and 
miseries. An opportunity seemed at hand by which 
she could, with judgment and malice, effect her desires ; 
but how she might use it she could not determine. 
Would she stir up Sir Danvers' suspicions and wrath, 
or let him rest in unconsciousness of what was passing 
until, perhaps, his honour was ruined. 

It might DC safer to rouse the baronet's jealousy, for 
if Lady Fothergille had outlived her former love for 
Lord Hector, or was too prudent to risk her position, 
Mrs. Crayworth might never have the satisfaction of 
seeing her covered with shame. She would awake the 
husband's suspicions, see him writhe upon the rack of 
doubt and grief, and perhaps eventually urge him to 
take steps which w^ould thrust his wife on the love and 
protection of his rival. If, as an unseen prompter, she 
could accomplish this, then would she feel happy, for 
her revenge w^ould be complete. She had learned one 
thing concerning Lady Fothergille's past, and upon this 
foundation she hoped to erect a scheme that would 
effect her ruin. 

As she came to this conclusion she heard steps ad- 
vancing towards her, and supposed Captain Fothergille 
was coming to question her regarding Meg, w^hom she 
had wilfully let take her way without concerning her- 
self about his request. She opened her book, and was 
seemingly absorbed in its pages, when a cheery, pleasant 
voice cried out : 

^' Ah, Mrs. Crayworth, delighted to find you." 

She looked up and saw the baronet's tall, erect figure, 
and florid, smiling face, and remembered how often, led 
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away by his gracious manner and pleasant courtesies, 
she had beheved herself to have secured his heart. 

*' Dear Sir Dan vers," she replied in her sweetest manner, 
"I haven't strayed very far ; I have been here since lunch." 

She moved her skirts aside and he sat down on the 
marble bench. " The house seems deserted ; have you 
any idea where my wife is?" he asked. 

"If I don't mistake she went down to the rectory 
about an hour ago," replied Mrs. Crayworth. Her 
heart beat high, For the time had arrived when she 
might begin the game she meditated. 

" Oh well, I'll go down and find her there presently. 
I expected to have seen her with Lord Hector in the 
tennis court." 

" I believe he went round to the stables with Captain 
Fothergille. By the way, what an interesting man 
your old friend is." 

"Lord Hector. He's not an old friend of mine; I 
never saw him till to-day, but my wife and he have 
known each other since they were children." 

" Indeed. That accounts for their close friendship." 

Her tone grated on the barouet, but taking no heed 
of it he continued, " They come from the same place 
^^nd were old playfellows." 

" They seem about the same age," she remarked. 

She had touched on a sensitive point, and her hearer 
winced. He had never regretted the fact of having 
reached his fortv-sixth year until he met Ethel Frayne, 
but from that hour the disparity of their ages was a 
constant source of unhappiness to him. Mrs. Crayworth 
had already placed him on the rack. "He must be," he 
answered, "a few years her senior." 

"And he is interesting," she went on. 

" Yes, good looking, undoubtedly." 

" If I were younff and romantic he is the man I should 
desire to marry," sne continued, watching the effect of 
her words from out the corners of her keen, cold eyes. 

"Dear Mrs. Cray worth, you are young. A girl is 
never more than eighteen, a married woman never ex- 
-^ds four-and-twenty." 
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" I wish that were true. But dear Sir Danvers," she 
added, with a sigh, " when people have come to our age 
they have done with youth and its foUies." The smile 
faded from his cheery face; the woman, he reflected, 
must be fifty if she were a day, and yet she classed him 
with herself. Though he could count his six-and-forty 
vears, he felt younger than many a man of thirty, whilst 
lie looked much under forty. 

"Lord Hector interests me much," she said, presently. 

" I had no idea you were so susceptible." 

"Believe me, all women are, though they maj^ not 
show their hearts as I do. A man who has a history 
always fascinates us." 

"And has he a history?" the baronet asked. 

" Yes, quite a romance, as I gathered from stray hints 
he threw out whilst talking to Lady Fothergille. You 
know women are quick at coming to conclusions, and I 
can only give you the gist of his story." 

" I must tell Lord Hector his tale has awakened your 
sympathy." 

" I)on't," she said. " I dare say he would not like to 
have it repeated to male ears, and I feel intuitively he 
would not wish you of all men to hear it." 

"Then you mustn't tell me," said Sir Danvers, locL- 
ing grave. 

" That is only my surmise, my nonsense perhaps, for 
after all there is nothing to tell of any importance. He 
merely fell in love when he was a youth, and his love 
was accepted. When he came to man's estate he went 
away to gain fame and fortune for the sake of her he 
worshipped, and returned to find she had already mar- 
ried a man for whom she didn't care, but who had 
secured her both wealth and position. Isn't it interest- 
ing?" she asked. 

"Very," he said mechanically, his eyes fixed on the 
waters of the little fountain playing in the sunlight, a 
look of pain gradually creeping over his face. 

His thoughts went back to the summer day when, 
standing in the shadow of the limes, the woman he 
souo:ht as his wife told him she had loved once with 
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her strength. That was seven years previously, when 
she was but eighteen, and since then the man to whom 
she had given the precious boon of her heart had passed 
out of her hfe. CouJd it be he had returned to-day from 
the dead : still anxious, perhaps, for her love, though she 
w^as now the wife of another. It seemed probable. The 
time aad circumstance seemed to fit with Lord Hector's 
movements. She had never told her husband the name 
of him she had loved ; indeed she shrank from all refer- 
ence to the past; but Sir Danvers could scarce doubt he 
and Lord Ilector were one and the same. 

But what if they were, he asked himself, brightening 
mentally. He had implicit faith and confidence in his 
wife; he would not suppose she had wedded him merely 
to gain position and fortune. She had told him she loved 
him, and he would believe her word against the world. 
Mrs. Cray worth, noting the expression of his face, saw 
he endeavoured to release himself from the rack, and 
accordingly she strove to bind him down into firmer 
bondage. 

"A little romance always interests the w^eaker sex. 
Lord Hector is now quite a suffering hero in my eyes ; 
but 1 am not more susceptible than dear Lady i'other- 
gille, who seemed quite overcome by his narrative. She 
is really too good natured." 

The shadow of pain crept over his features once more. 
"She is," he replied, "one of the best hearted women 
in the world." 

" Indeed, she is all heart," his companion answered, 
her ^vords laden with emphasis. 

" I must go now. I fear I have interrupted you too 
long," he said, rising. 

"Oh, no, Sir Danvers. I have been striving to read, 
but my headache is so bad I cannot get on with my 
book."' 

" Sitting in the sun will not improve it, I fear." 

" Xo, but it is so close indoors. I should like to seek 
shelter in the chalet for a while, but I never can find it 
because of all these winding paths ; it's Hke the maze at 
Hampton Court." 
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" Then let me conduct you there," he answered. 

"If you will be so kind," she said raising and walking 
beside him to the shrubl3eries. "I suppose I shall be 
able to find my way back again ; but if you don't see 
me at dinner, you will know where to seek me, and 
come to the aid of a lady in distress," she went on 
laughingly, exulting in being able to lead Sir Danvers 
unsuspectingly to the spot where his wife and Lord 
Hector were seated. 

"All right, I shall remember," he said, but there was 
no responsive gaiety in his tone, no smile upon his honest 
face. -^ 

As they advanced towards the chalet Tito's bark was 
heard, and presently the doff came running down one of 
the paths. When he saw Mrs. Cray wortn he stopped, 
looked at her from out the corners of his eyes, growled 
and showed his teeth. She stepped back with an 
aif ected cry of fear, and laid her hana on Sir Danvers' arm. 

"Tito," said his master reproachin^ly, "You are a 
wicked dog; you mustn't behave in this way to a lady. 
What brings vou here, sir, eh ?" 

The animal came forward, rubbed his head against 
Sir Danvers' legs, wagged his bushy tail, and then 
bounded forward. They were now within a few yards 
of the chalet ; in another minute they had turned the 
last winding of the path, and coming in front saw Ladv 
Fothergille and Lord Hector seated on the little bench 
within. 

"Ethel," said Sir Danvers, and then remained silent. 
The day had suddenly become dark for him. 

"Did you want me, dear?" she asked calmly, but he 
could see traces of emotion on her face. 

"Lady Fothergille and I have been talking of old 
times, Sir Danvers," Lord Hector said. "It seems quite 
an a^e since we met." 

" Is o doubt," replied the baronet, who gazed earnestly 
at his wife. She met his eyes fearlessly, as he would 
fain persuade himself. 

" I fear," replied the widow sweetly, " I am to blame 
for. having interrupted you, dear Lady Fothergille. I 
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have such a headache I was seeking shade, and Sir Dan- 
vers oflfered to conduct me to the chalet. I-had not the 
least idea you were here." 

" Your interruption does not matter. We had quite 
finished our conversation," Ethel replied, gazing at her, 
something of the old fear and distrust of the woman 
returning to her mind. 

"What a delightful place you have, Sir Danvers," 
Lord Hector remarked. " I quite envy you," he added. 

" Sir Danvers is to be envied in many ways," Mrs. 
Cray worth said wuth a covert sneer. 

" 1 am going back to the house, Danvers. Are you 
coming?" Ethel asked, placing one hand within his 
arm. 

" Yes," he replied, " if Mrs. Cray worth will excuse 
me." t 

" Dear Sir Danvers, of course. Thanks so much for 
having conducted me here ; it is a charming spot, and I 
hope I shall often enjoy the solitude — that is if my 
coining doesn't interfere with Lady Fothergille." 

Ethel made no response. With her husband beside 
her, and followed by Lord Hector and Tito, she left the 
spot. 

Mrs. Cray worth flung aside her book, pulled the black 
fringe half an inch lower over her forehead, and sat 
down. Lady Fothergille's cold disdain rankled in her 
breast. 

"She hates me," the widow thought; " but she shall 
fear me before 1 have done with her. To-da^ I have 
made the first move in a game which I hope wuU end in 
bitterness and grief for her, and in humiliation for the 
fool w^ho made her his wife." 

Feeling satisfied with having begun her scheme so 
well, she lay back with a smile, and fell to considering 
how she might effect the ruin of the woman she 
detested. 



CHAPTER X.— Jack Baklyl's Yisitor. 

Jack Barlyl had little difficulty in overtaking the 
mysterious visitor who had called at Captain Fother- 
gille's rooms. That tall figure, heavily veiled, with its 
neutral-tinted shabby garments, and nervous gliding 
gait, was easily distinguishable amongst the tide of 
human life that at this nour flowed through Piccadilly. 
In what the attraction lay which she exercised over 
him he could not say ; her quaint and singular appear- 
ance, her abrupt and nervous manner, aroused his 
curiosity and excited his interest ; something in^tbe pale 
and worn face, with its bright brown hair prematurely 
streaked with grey, assured him she had a l|istory in 
which sorrow had played a prominent part. 

Eemaininff well ixi the background he kept close 
watch upon ner, resolving to track her movements and 
ascertaiii where she lived. She continued her way 
down Piccadilly towards the Circus; now moving 
swiftly along, and again falling into a slow, loitering 
pace. At the corners of streets she usually lingered as 
if uncertain whether she should turn to right or left, 
but after aoiag hesitation invariably continued her on- 
ward wwf. 

lie pauses she made before shop windows tried the 
ralet's patience to its utmost power of endurance. The 
gorgeous display of jewellery, the brave show of bro- 
cades and satin, white statuary on malachite pedestals 
thrown into relief against curtains of tawny hues, and 
rows of engravings and water-colours had, it was evi- 
dent, all the charm of novelty to her eyes. Before such 
objects she tarried so long that the watchful eye of a 
suspicious detective, supposing she was one of the li^ht- 
fingered fraternity, was attracted, and for some time 
Jack Barlyl was not the only one who followed her 
footsteps. 

But no matter how interested she might be in the 
at which she looked, she never once raised th^ 
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heavy veil hiding her thin white face. Moreover, the 
valet noted that when others approached the spot where 
she stood, she started slightly, turned her head to watch 
them, and after a while glided slowly away. Once 
seeing a Life Guardsman come swaggering down in 
front of her, she made a sudden curve to avoid him, 
and repeated the movement on encounterine: a corpulent 
and harmless policeman. 

The closer iarlyl watched her the more his interest 
increased, and the questions came continually upwards 
in his mind : how was it she of all other women in the 
world sought his master; in what strange passage of 
her history had she encountered Captain FothergUle ? 
These were queries he resolved to have answered ; not 
that he believed she or his master would enlighten him 
upon these points, but he trusted to his own sagacity, 
watchfulness, and tact to find the clue to the prob- 
lems. 

So much occupied was he by these thoughts that 
quite unconsciously he relaxed his watch, and on recov- 
ering himself discovered with a start that the woman 
he followed had suddenly disappeared. They had come 
to the Circus, where the crowd was greatest, and he 
stood irresolute, not knowing if he should turn to right 
or left in continuance of his pursuit. The fact remained 
that she had vanished. 

Whether she had turned to north or south, had 
stepped into a shop, or entered a cab, had crossed 
Recent-street, or retraced her steps by the opposite 
patnway, he was unable to conjecture ; he only knew 
she was no longer visible to him. He darted in and 
out of one or two shops, searched every passing omnibus, 
and examined a crowd which had gathered round a 
fallen horse ; but he looked in vain for the tall, shabbily 
clad figure of the woman. For upwards of half-an-hour 
he remained loitering about Piccadilly Circus in hopes 
of encountering her, rushing here and there when he 
fancied he caught a glimpse of her bonnet, but she was 
nowhere to be seen, and he was eventually obliged to 
return, feehng dissatisfied with his own powers as an 
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amateur detective, and disappointed that the time he 
had wasted had not brought the result he desired. 

Soberly and thoughtfully Jack Barlyl went back to 
his master's rooms, and took up his theological novel. 
For a while he strove to read, but the pages no longer 
contained anv interest for him. He felt that a romance 
in real life, m which this mysterious woman played a 

Erincipal part, was being enacted, and his concern in 
umanity was greater tnan his thirst for theological 
disquisition. BLe could not erase her ima^e from his 
mind. Once or twice he started from his chair, believing 
he heard a soft footfall and the rustle of a dress in the 
passage outside, and waited with his eyes fixed upon 
the handle of the door, expecting it to turn and admit 
her once more. She haunted him, and he had not the 
power to banish her from his memory. 

Hour after hour he waited, thinking, hoping she 
might come back ; his mind filled with speculations as 
to ner past history and her present designs. He re- 
solved on not mentioning her visit to his master when 
writing to him ; why he scarcely knew, save that he 
feared the Captain would take steps to prevent her 
returning. 

Days passed, but she did not reappear. Barlyl's only 
visitors were unfortunate tradesmen who scowled and 
threatened, and inquisitive money-lenders who, wrath- 
ful concerning dishonoured bills, muttered threats of 
dire vengeance unless cash were speedily forthcoming. 
Barlyl received them all with a loity air, urbane smile» 
' and shrug of the shoulders, giving them words of fair 

Eromise never meant to be fulfilled, and pledges which 
is hearers knew were made to be broken. 
But one June evening, just as twilight had set in, and 
Jack Barlyl was preparing to join some friendly and 
kindred spirits in the parlour of a neighbouring public- 
house much frequented by the military, a timid rap 
sounded at the door which made him start. A blow on 
the panels would not have affected him so much as this, 
gentle tap. 

Immediately he rushed to the door, flung it open, and 
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saw the figure of the mysterious woman who had sd 
strangely impressed him standing on the threshold, 
looking tall and spectral in the gathering gloom. Her 
veil Avas down, her garments seemed more faded and 
threadbare than before, and, looking at her feet, Barlyl 
saw they were encased in thin slippers. A feeling of 
compassion now mingled with his curiosity, and in 
courteous tones he asked her if she would not enter. 
Without replying, she moved slowly and, as it seemed* 
cautiously into the room, glancing nervously all round 
her, and then took the chair the valet oflPered. 

" I'll light the gas," he said, striking a match. 

"No, no, pray don't," she cried, starting from her 
seat, " I don't want light. I have been long used to 
darkness, and a glare hurts me." 

He wondered what she meant by saying she was 
used to darkness, but he made no comment on lier words. 

" Just as you please," he replied. "I rather like the 
twilight myself.'' 

"You do?" she said. "Then you have been No, 

no; what am I saying?" 

She had taken oflf her thread gloves, and now inter- 
laced her long nervous fingers, as if by some violent 
effort she strove to overcome her feelings and repress 
the words she would have spoken. 

Barlyl gazed at her in mute astonishment. Her man- 
ner seemSi more strange and abrupt than during her 
former visit, and her voice was more marked by that 
peculiar ring that had first arrested his attention. 

"Has he — ^has Captain Fothergille returned?" she 
asked, turning her face towards the valet, who fancied 
he could see ner eyes burning through the thick black 
veil. 

" No," he answered, " he has not been back since." 

A sigh of relief escaped her lips. " Not back," she 
said, partly to herself. " When lie returns it may be 
too late?" 

"For what?" her hearer asked. 

She started at the question, looked all round her, 
and then answered in a low, timid voice, "I don't 
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know, nor does he ; it is a query which fate alone could 
solve." 

" Has he spoken of me!" she asked, timidly, as if she 
feared the reply. 

"How can I say when I don't know your name," he 
answered. 

" True," she said, " auite true ; but if he had mentioned 
me you would have known. It doesn't matter; noth- 
ing 'matters in this world after a little while — after a 
little while." She spoke as if she were reconciling 
herself to a fact, and was quite unconscious of her 
hearer." 

" Surely some things do," remarked Barlvl. 

" What are they ? " she asked. " If the life or death 
of a woman makes no difference to the man she loves, 
what else can matter to her ? " 

" But others may care for her." 

" Others, it may be, but that is outside the question. 
Many a woman exists whose life is bounded by one man. 
What he thinks of her, feels towards her, how he 
behaves to her are alone of im]X)rtance. To the feelings, 
opinions, and conduct of the world beside she is indif- 
ferent ; she has no room for such considerations in an 
existence completely filled by one object." 

Barlyl being puzzled, remained silent. 

" When does ne come back ? " she asked, passing her 
handkerchielf under the veil to wipe her forehead and 
cheeks. 

" I reaUy cannot say ; his movements are always un- 
certain." 

" You don't expect him to-morrow or next day. Tell 
me the truth ; he may regret you did not speak 
frankly." 

" I don't expect him, but at the same time I should 
not be surprised if he returned any day." 

"But you are not sure he will come?" she asked in 
plaintive tones. 

" No. I am not sure," he answered. 

" I could wait a day or two if I were certain to see 
him, but it may not be — it may not be," she said sadly. 
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" Then you are going out of town ? " 

" Out of town — oh yes, a great distance." 

"But you will return, I hope?" he asked, feeling 
inexpressibly sorry for her. 

" I don't know if I can. I should Uke to come back 
to see him. Perhaps I may be permitted. People say 

that sometimes the " She broke off suddenly, anU 

gazed around her wildly. 

For the first time it struck her hearer that her mind 
was unhinged, and her strange manner, as well as the 
matter of her speech, confirmed his suspicions. Sym- 
pathy for her affliction took possession of him; he 
desired to help her. 

" If you will give me your name I shall write and tell 
the Captain you called, or if you will leave a note I can 
forward it to him," he said. 

" No. He would not believe it was I who called or 
wrote," 

" Why ? " the valet asked. 

" Because I have returned from the dead." 

" But you will see him when he comes to town ?" 

'' I shall then have gone back to the dead." 

Barlyl set down her words as the ravings of a lunatic. 

" Will you not leave your address ? " he asked. 

" I have none," she replied. " London is a large cit}^ 
but it has no room for me. I am going home," she 
nmnnured, in her plaintive tone. 

"Where?" he inquired. 

" To the place I came from." 

She stood up and calmly walked across the room 
until she stood beside a little table, the contents of 
which — books, a paper-cutter, a letter-weight in the 
shape of a bronze elephant, and a Japanese tobacco-jar 
— she examined curiously. 

"It's not here," she said at length. 

"What?" asked Barlyl, who had closely watched 
her. 

" His photograph. It stood on this table when I ^yas 
last here." 

"Oh, it has been shifted to the chimn^piece." 
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She held out her hand, and he gave her the photo- 
graph framed in brown leather. She carried it across 
to the window where the light was yet sufficient for 
her to examine it closely, and then raised her veil, when 
Barlyl saw a pale face that must once have been decid- 
edlv handsome, for notwithstanding its careworn look 
and well-marked lines, it still bore traces of beauty. Its 
expression of gentleness and refinement neither sorrow 
nor change could ever remove. The rich brown hair 
with its bands of silver contrasted with a certain youth- 
fulness the features yet retained; and when she smiled 
at the portrait in her hand, her face was momentarily 
lighted by a pleasure that belied its usual haggard 
appearance. 

Suddenly she raised her head and glanced towards 
Barlyl with a strange, wild light in her dark eyes, then 
turned from him. As he moved towards the further 
end of the room he saw her lay aside the photograph 
frame with its face downwards on the table. Sne 
walked hurriedly towards the door, paused and turned 
round with her fingers on the handle, and said " Thank 
you." 

Something in his voice or manner assured her his 
feelings towards her were kindly. 

"You have nothing to thank me for," he replied, 
" but if you will allow me I shall be glad to do you any 
service in my power." 

" No one can help me now ; it is too late," she answered 
sadly. 

"l^erhaps not. Whilst there's life there's hope for 
all" 

"Ah," she repUed almost in a whisper, " but I am 
already amongst the dead. Did I not tell you I was 
going home ?'° 

The strange expression that lighted her pallid, care- 
worn face startled him even more than her words. He 
had less doubt now that she was a lunatic. What grief 
or fright was it, he wondered, that caused her reason to 
lose its balance ; what strange scenes had been enacted 
in the tragedy of her life? That sense of mystery 
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which from the first he felt surrounded her had steadily 
increased ; and his interest in her history became deeper 

yet. i 

'' Good night ! " she said in a low soft voice full of 
pathos, " Gc^ night and good bye." 



CHAPTER XI.— Seeking Rest. 

Before Jack Early 1 had time to answer his strange 
visitor, the door had closed gently behind her and he 
was alone. He took up the photographic frame to 
replace it on the mantel-piece, and saw the portrait it 
contained was gone. Instantly he rushed for his hat 
and darted into the street, resolved to follow her. In a 
moment he caught sig;ht of her tall figure with its veiled 
face and gliding motion, saw her enter Piccadilly and 
proceed in an opposite course from that she had taken 
when he last pursued and lost her. 

She now directed her steps towards Hyde Park 
Comer, moving along swiftly and with a grace and ease 
of carriage that even more than her low soft voice and 
delicately-shaped hands, betrayed good breeding. Barlyl 
took the other side of the street, remaining a few yards 
in the rear and never taking his eyes from her lest she 
might vanish as before. The lamps had been lit, and 
now formed a chain of yellow light extending far up 
and down the thoroughfare ; cabs and carriages passed 
to and fro, bearing men and women to the dinner-table 
or to the theatre ; 'busses carried many a family man to 
his suburban home in West Kensington. 

Still watching her as he walked by the railing of the 
Green Park, Barlyl saw her slacken speed, then pause 
as if irresolute, retrace her steps for a few yards, and 
once more veering suddenly round, resume her former 
pace. 

He wondered if she had lost her way, if she was 
conscious she took a course exactly opposite to that she 
followed when he had last seen her. Presently he asked 
himself what did it matter to him who she was, where 
she went, what she did ? Why had he thought of her, 
waited for her, followed her, offered to help ner, whilst 
he could enjoy himself, instead of permitting his mind 
to be worrit by her and her history. 
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"Man," he considered, "is a strange biped; a soft 
spoken word, the sight of a face, the nutter of a petti- 
coat, will sometimes throw him off his mental balance, 
and reduce him in a moment from a free and noble 
creature to an abject slave, his whole mind and soul 
warped and occupied by one idea — the woman who has 
led him into captivity. Good heavens ! " he exclaimed, 
" What fools the wisest amongst us can become." 

As he arrived at this conclusion he saw the object of 
his pursuit look swiftly round as if she expected or 
feared to be followed, and then, entering the park, take 
a path leading to Knightsbridge. 

The sun had gone down more than an hour ago, but 
a hazy golden light yet lingered in the west. In the 
clear opal of the skies a few stars glimmered fair and 
faint ; a gentle breeze sprang up, too languid to stir the 
parched grass, but with just sufficient strengjth to make 
the leaves of the stately trees rustle in their top-most 
boughs. One late bird, a sweet-voiced thrush, sang a 
farewell song to his mate, already asleep in her nest 
close by, and when his note ceased silence crept over 
all. 

Past dim yellow lamps, under wide-stretching boughs, 
and into the gathering shadows, growing deeper and 
more deep, the tall figure sped, black, spectral, and 
wierd, as if bent upon some errand fateful with the 
issues of life and death. Once more she paused where 
the light of a lamp fell upon her, took a photo^aph 
from out the folds of her cloak, raised her veil and 
riveted her eyes upon the portrait of a dark-complexioned 
man, with heavy features and hair parted in the centre. 
Then she raised it to her lips again and again, and 
thrusting it into her bosom, crossed Kotten Sow and 
came in sight of the motionless waters of the Serpen- 
tine. 

Barlyl, who was now close upon her, suddenly stood 
still, transfixed by fear and anxiety. At sight of the 
water with its dim reflections of stars and sky, the 
memory of her wild words, the tone of her sad voice, 
the gleam that lighted her pale face, came back to him. 
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He now understood what she meant by saying she 
should soon be numbered with the dead. 

Step by step she glided under the trees and down the 
grassy slope leading to the water's edge. An hour ago 
the bank had been crowded by bathers, who had been 
warned away at sundown ; and it was now as silent and 
deserted as if it were removed by leagues from the 
^reat surrounding city. As she reached a wide-stretch- 
mg oak tree, encircled by a rustic seat, she hesitated, 
and then sat down, her eyes fixed upon the glassy sur- 
face of the Serpentine, now removed out by a few yards 
from her. Within its depths she would seek the peace 
and rest that had long been strangers to her heart, 
which in a little while would no more beat with wild 
desires for sight of him who had deserted her in an 
hour of greatest need ; no longer throb in fear and hope 
at the prospect of meeting him. Her brain that of late 
had been filled with wild visions of strange faces and 
unknown cities, tortured by dark suspicions and awful 
presentiments, excited by imaginings of foul murders 
and deeds of bloodshed, would trouble her no more. 
Here was rest. 

There was no place for her in the crowds through 
which she had moved day after day ; no face had been 
turned in friendship towards her; neither pleasant word 
nor sunny smile greeted her. She had voluntarily parted 
from those who had known her in childhood to follow 
the one man she loved with all her soul. The romance 
of her youth ended in heart- weariness and anguish ; her 
life must end in these quiet waters. Here she would 
die almost within call of thousands, whilst she felt as 
lone as if she already lay in her grave. She had done 
with the world for ever and for aye. A few tears came 
into her eyes and trickled down her white, worn cheeks, 
but she brushed them hastily away, and then rose. 

Barlyl, who had softly stolen to the opposite side of 
the tree, watched her every movement with fearful 
iexpectancy. When she stood up he did likewise, and 
peering round the trunk saw her knot her thick veil 
tightly behind her head. Even if in her extremity she 
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called for help, she was resolved her cry should reach 
no human ear. He could see that her hands trembled, 
and a faint whisper fell upon his ear, as if she prayed 
for forgiveness. Then came a loud sob, succeeded by a 
rustle of her dress and a swift rush forward. In an 
instant Barlyl darted after her, and just as her feet 
reached the water flung one arm round her and drew 
her back. She uttered a faint moan and fell senseless 
in his arms. 

Gently and lightly he carried her back to the seat, 
propped her agamst the tree, and then hurrying back to 
the water, dipped his handkerchief in it, removed her 
veil, and bathed her face. The poor pale lips quivered 
in her effort to catch breath, she raised her neavy lids, 
and with a glassy senseless stare flxed her eyes on 
vacancy. He moistened her mouth and her brow, 
chafed her hands, and taking off his hat fanned her, his 
face being scarcely less pale than her own the while. 

It took some time before she recovered consciousness, 
and a still greater while before she could recall her 
mind to what had passed. 

"Has he saved me?" she said in a low tone, a long 
pause between each word. 

"No," Barlyl answered, "I have." 

She looked at him, striving to recall where she had 
seen him, and then remembering, asked, " Did he send 
you?" 

" No," Barlyl again replied. " I followed you." 

"Why?" 

" I can't tell ; but I'm glad I did, as I have saved 
your life." 

" It is of no value to me or to anyone else," she re- 
marked sadly. 

" But you had no right to take it ; you did wroirg." 

" Perhaps I did. He might regret it if ever he came 
to know." 

"He might," the valet replied; crtBsidering within 
himself that if this woman in any w«y traofakd or wtttod, 
in his way, Cipliwi Fothergflfe wotild rejoice to hear of 
bi^deafcb. 
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" I wanted to have seen him first, but I began to de- 
spair. You don't know how often I have watched the 
house day and night before I called the second time, 
always hoping to see him, always disappointed, until at 
last 1 beheved we should never meet again. Do you 
think we shall?" she asked plaintively. 

" If you wait a little while you will certainly see him ; 
if you give me your address I will let you know when 
he returns." 

" You are kind," she answered, " I know by your 
voice you are kind and that I can trust you." 

" Thank you." 

" No, it is I who must thank you ; kindness is such 
a small thing to give, and yet such a boon to receive ; 
and I have known but little of it during my time. The 
world seems cruel." 

" I have saved your life and you owe me something," 
he said. 

She looked at him with the wild startled glance he 
remembered so well. " How much ?" she asked. 

" Merely that you will promise not to attempt suicide 
again." 

" Suicide," she whispered. "Did I attempt it? Oh 
God, my brain is gone; it has given way under too 
much trouble," she added, bursting into tears and crying 
heartily. 

"You will not strive to drown yourself again," he 
said, when her outburst had subsided. 

" No, no," she rephed, gazing with horror on the sur- 
face of the still waters. " Take me away from here. It 
grows dark and cold and lonely; but see," she said, 
pointing to the opposite shore, "the trees beckon me 
across. Or are they human beings ? I cannot see for th e 
shadows that come between us ; but their arms are out- 
stretched towards me, and they point to the water 
below. How still and calm it is. One would surely find 
rest there. Ah, that's what they mean ; they know me, 
and they see what I need, rest, rest, rest." 

" Come with me," he said, taking her gently by the 
arm. 
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She went with him unhesitatingly, leaving the Ser- 
pentine, crossing the soft yellow soil of the Kow, and 
moving onwards to Hyde rark Corner, from where the 
noise of traflBc fell upon their ears. 

" I am better now," she said ; " my brain is more calm. 
I'll go back to my lodging." 

"Will you allow me to drive you there? You must 
be tired." 

"Your voice is kind; yes, I'll trust you; but you 
mustn't tell anyone where I live. They might come and 
take me away, and then I should never see him more, 
never more." 

" No one shall know from me," said BarlyL " Give me 
your address." 

She dived one Band into the pocket of her gown and 
took out a rumpled card on which was printed the 
name of a quiet street not far removed from Hanover- 
square. 

This she handed to her companion, who instantly 
hailed a cab, in which he placed her and took a seat 
beside her. 

"Have you any friends in London?" he asked. 

"None," she replied briefly. 

"Then I hope you will let me*come and see you 
sometimes." 

"You will be able to tell me of him? " 

"Yes; and when you have grown to trust me, you 
will perhaps let me hear about your past. I may be 
able to help you." 

"The past can't be helped." 

" No ; but the future may," he persisted. 

She remained silent some time, her eyes fixed on space, 
her lips muttering words he could not catch. She 
evidently forgot what he had said. 

"I may call sometimes and see you?" he repeated. 

" Yes, i will have confidence in you." 

"Thank you," said Barlj4 quietly. 

The cab had by this time stopped in front oi* her 
lodgings, at which he knocked. Tne door was presently 
opened by a portly, fresh-looking woman, with a shrewd. 
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honest look in her eyes. She gazed at her lodger and 
then at Barlyl, who stood on the doorstep, and from 
them to the cab, a puzzled expression in her face. 

"Good evening, Mrs. Freeman," she said stiffly. 

"I must say good-bye," said Barlyl, his quick ear 
catching the name. 

His companion turned suddenly round. She had for- 
gotten his existence, but reminded of it by his voice, she 
stretched out her hand. "Good-bye," she said, "and 
thank you very much for all your kindness," saying 
which she entered the hall and mounted the stairs. 

He lingered for a moment as if desiring to speak with 
the woman who had opened the door, but on second 
thoughts turned away without a word. Scarcelv had 
he reached the bottom of the street, however, when a 
fresh idea seemed to strike him, and retracing his steps 
he once more rang the bell. The landlady again opened 
the door; her maid-of -all- work was having her evening 
out, and the mistress was for the time being a slave to 
the bell and knocker, as she subsequently described her- 
self. Seeing Barlyl again she looked surprised. 

"Can I have a few words with you in private?" he 



"About what?" she demanded. 

"Business," he answered, meeting her gaze of aston- 
ishment. 

" No one can ever say that Mrs. Simmons is above 
her business," she remarked. "Please step into my 
parlour, sir, and let me hear what you have to say." 



CHAPTER XII.— Old Confederates Plot. 

It was a bright morning two days later than the 
afternoon on which Mrs. Crayworth nad contrived that 
the baronet should see his wife and Lord Hector in the 
chalet ; and the Abbey household was assembled round 
the breakfast-table. The breakfast-room had, at Lady 
Fothergille's request, remained free from the hands of 
modern decorators, and stood in very much the same 
condition as when Sir Danvers' ancestors lived and had 
their being. 

On the poUshed oak panels of the walls hung kit-cat 
portraits in richly-gilded oval frames of famous states- 
men, soldiers of renown, and court beauties whose 
charms gallants had toasted and poets had sung. On 
the high and delicately-carved calbinets in the corners 
stood dragon jars, their deep red and vivid blue colours 
finely contrasted against the mellow hues of the dark 
oak ; bronze dogs stood upon the open hearth guarding 
a pile of dried logs ready to kindle into a blaze at a 
moment's notice; curtains of tawny-shaded brocade 
hung at the doors and windows. 

The latter stood wide open to the terrace, giving a 
view of the great fountain sparkling in the morning 
sun, and of the wide green park beyond stretching into 
seemingly boundless space, its great oaks, stately beeches, 
Irish yews, and wide-boughed elms casting deep shadows 
onjihe velvet sward. 

The mistress of the Abbey presided over the round 
central table. Sir Danvers noted with his quick eyes of 
love that she looked pale and languid, ana in manner 
was absent and almost melancholy. Lord Hector strove 
to maintain a flagging conversation ; the poor relation 
had mildly expressed her fears concerning the heat of 
the coming day, on which he contrasted the warmth of 
an English summer with the temperature he had ex- 

Bjrienced in tropical climes, and told them of a Christmas 
ay spent in the Australian Bush, when the ther- 
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mometer was ninety degrees in the shade, when 
he and his companions ate roa&t mutton and plum 
pudding under the trees and quaffed bumpers of rum 
and water to those they loved and longed to be with in 
old England. 

" You may remember the day, Captain Fothergille," 
he said, addressing him across the table. 

" Can't say I do," replied that individual, munching 
his toast. 

" I should have thought you would. It was only a 
few weeks before the murder of poor Hawkins." 

The Captain's complexion suddenly turned to a pale 
leaden hue. He gave a little gasp and let his eyes rest 
upon the cup in front of him. "Yes," he ejaculated 
presently, "I remember he picked a quarrel one night 
with a fellow who had too much rum." 

" O'Mara, a noisy brawling Irishman, but harmless as 
a child, was suspected of tlie deed, but I'm sure he 
never put a knife into the heart of poor Hawkins — they 
were tne best of friends." 

"I always suspected him," answered the Captain, 
his natural colour returning slowly to his face, but his 
eyes still lowered on the table. 

" Yes, and you didn't hesitate to say so at the time, 
but I beheved you were wrong." 

" Who then could have ^' 

"Murdered him," said Lord Hector, supriying the 
words the other hesitated to pronounce. " Well, that 
remains to be discovered." 

The Captain suddenly put down the cup he was about 
raising to his lips. 

"It will remain a mystery for ever," he answered. 
" Why, a thousand crimes have been committed in the 
Bush that have never been traced. In a place where 
civilisation was hardly known, and greed of gold was 
rampant in every man's breast, life was held of little 
value ; a death or two more or less didn't matter," he 
answered with an attempt at a laugh. 

" There's an old saying nmrder wiU out," said Lord 
Hector. 
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Again the leaden hue spread itself over the Captain's 
features, his mouth twitched convulsively, and he made 
no attempt to continue the conversation. 

" I'm going over to West Hayton Farm, Ethel," said 
Sir Dan vers. " Will you come ? The drive will refresh 
you before the heat of the day begins and keeps you 
mdoors." 

" You forget, dear, I have to send out invitations for 
the dinner," she answered. 

" You can write after lunch," he persisted. 

" I have promised Mrs. Harrow to spend the after- 
noon with her." 

Sir Danvers rose from the table. It was the first time 
she had refused to accompany him in his walks or drives. 

"Will you come, Lord Hector?" he asked. "You 
haven't seen much of our county." 

" Thanks, it would give me great pleasure, but I must 
write a report of the Fretweal Mine for my clients this 
morning." 

"All right," said the baronet, and turning to the door 
he added to the companv generally, " Good day." 

Ethel had risen and advanced a step towards him, but 
apparently he did not heed her. He had never before 
set out on his rides without taking her hand or kissing 
her forehead. She watched the door close upon him, 
expecting he would return, but she waited in vain, 
struggling with a sense of grief and loneliness that 
suddenl;y' fell upon her life. 

Captain Fothergille left the breakfast-room, passing 
Meg without word or look, and the girl sighed, remem- 
bering how much his manner had changed towards her 
since the arrival of Lord Hector Maynes, a fact which 
Mrs. Cravworth remarked and speculated on freely. 

Lord Hector strode through one of the open French 
windows and walked up and down the terrace smoking 
a cigarette, and Mrs. Cray worth thinking this a favour- 
able opportunity for learning, if possible, something of 
his relations with Fothergille, joined him. 

" What a delightful morning," she said in her sweetest 
manner. 
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^' Yes," he replied briefly, making a movement as if 
he wished to continue his walk. 

" This dear old park is a lovely pastoral scene. One 
almost expects to see shepherds and shepherdesses with 
lutes and flutes dance upon the sward ; or Pan with his 
double pipe followed by trains of flower-clad nymphs 
and laugninff dryads dart in and out amongst those 
shady trees." 

" The days when such harmless beings peopled the 
earth are over," he replied, " and their places are taken 
by a vicious race that turns this smiling world to a 
howling wilderness." 

Mrs. Cray worth wondered if he included her amongst 
the vicious race, but not willing to show the cap fitted 
her, she continued blandly, " I suppose you're right. Lord 
Hector ; no doubt in cities, and m the Bush perhaps, 
there are plenty of wicked people, but here we are 
innocence itself." 

" Indeed," he remarked coolly as his eves wandered 
from her coquettish cap to the artificial nair dangling 
over her forehead, and the becoming bloom upon her 
cheeks. " There was a serpent found even in Eden." 

His hearer gave a little rippling laugh to conceal her 
anger. "I fear you are a cynical creature," she said, 
shaking her head reprovingly. "Surely there are no 
serpents to be seen in the Abbey Park ? " 

" To be seen, no," he replied, his fingers playing with 
the locket depending from his watch chain, having the 
initials E. L. raised in blue enamel on its surface. "They 
always hide in the grass, but they leave a trail behind 
by which they can be discovered, and " 

"And what ? " she asked, her eyes fastened on the locket. 

"And crushed," he answered. 

" Poor things," she remarked, striving to laugh, but 
merely producing a grimace. 

" I must go indoors to write some letters," he said, 
throwing away his cigarette, and raising his hat as he 
abruptly left ner. " We shall meet again," he added, 
turning his head over his shoulder and speaking as if on 
second thoughts. 
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" Yes," she said to herself, a venomous look crossing 
her face, " we shall meet again, for I haven't yet done 
with you or the woman you love, and before we part 
the serpent will have stung you both." 

It was evident to her he had either some knowledge 
of her past or suspected her hatred of Lady Fothergille ; 
for she could not blind herself to the covert meaning of 
his words, uttered as they were with emphasis that 
drove them securely home. 

She sauntered down the park to where she had caught 
sight of Fothergille walking with bent head and medita- 
tive air. 

" Do you want me ? " he asked almost rudely as she 
joined him. 

" Of course I do or I shouldn't have come here," she 
answered placidly. 

" What is it ? " he enquired. 

" First let me ask you. why haven't you proposed to 
Meg?" 

" Because I don't wish to risk my chances of success 
by a hasty movement." 

"And yet you were anxious to ask her the important 
question a few days ago — ^just before Lord Hector's 
arrival." 

" What has that to do with it? " he demanded in an 
outburst of temper, looking at her suspiciously from 
under his heavy brows. 

"Nothing," she replied, adding a second later, "that 
I know of at least." What was before a suspicion now 
became a certainty to her mind. 

"Have you anything more to say?" he asked in a 
surly tone. 

"A great deal ; you wish to get rid of Lord Hector." 

" I never said so," he answered. 

" But you thought it, and I can help you." 

" How ? " he asKed eagerly. 

" He was, perhaps is, Lady Fothergille's lover." 

" Her lover," repeated the Captain. " How do you 
know?" 

" Women jump to conclusions whilst men weigh facts; 
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but my conclusions haven't been arrived at without 
reason, as you shall hear." 

She then told him of the conversation she had over- 
heard in the chalet, and of the subsequent meeting of 
Sir Danvers and his wife. 

Her hearer laughed aloud, his ill humour completely 
vanishing. "I always said you were clever," he re- 
marked. 

" You did, when I helped you to win the Baron's 
money. Ah, those were pleasant days." 

" We didn't think so then : they were too full of risk. 
Now when we have got out of the wood with safety we 
look back and imagine we enjoyed them." 

" We have become respectable now," she remarked. 

" You have, and I am going to be presently. I'm 
beginning to think it's the game that pays best in the 
end." 

" It does, but it's dull," she replied with a sigh, her 
thoughts going back to the days she had spent at French 
watering places and German gambling hells. 

A vision rose before her of yellow shores washed by 
blue waters, in which crowds clad in showy-hued cling- 
ing garments disported themselves; of gas-lit casinos 
where the rattle of dice and the roll of roulette balls 
were succeeded by an outburst of voices in all tones and 
tongues ; of lamp-lit gardens where the music of bands 
stirred the hearts of their hearers, and the whisper of 
voices and ripple of laughter came from alleys shaded 
by arbutus, syringa, and magnoUa trees ; and of dainty 
little suppers where champagne flowed, eyes sparkled, 
and cigarettes were smoked, until the lio^ht of dawn fell 
pale and cold on the flushed and haggard faces of the 
revellers. All that was but a dream of the past. 

" This is a game which must be played cleverly," said 
the Captain. 

" Yes, but the stakes are well worth winning. If you 
are clever enough you may continue heir presumptive 
to the estate. Where subtlety and caution are neces- 
sary, trust to a woman's guidance ; you must use both 
in this case." 
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" How am I to begin?" he enquired. 

" I have begun ; do you follow suit. There are many 
things a man can say to a man which a woman cannot ; 
we must work together. Do you know anything deroga- 
tory to Lord Hector's character whilst he was in Aus- 
tralia?" 

"Nothing," he answered, as though reluctant to make 
such an admission. 

" Then you must invent some story concerning him 
for Sir Danvers's ear. Poison your simpleton of a 
cousin with hints and insinuations as if you knew more 
than you said, but withheld your words lest they might 
wound too much. Give him but one fact at present for 
his mind to grasp and build upon." 

"What is that?" he demanded eagerly, thinking the 
while what a clever friend this woman could be so long 
as her own interests were served — what an unscrupu- 
lous and deadly enemy she might prove to those who 
roused her hate. 

" The locket he wears contains her portrait and a lock 
of her hair; its cover bears her monogram — E. F. — 
Ethel Fayne or Ethel Fothergille. Perhaps you could 
obtain it by hook or crook," she said, her eyes ghsten- 
ing, an unpleasant smile upon her face. 

" I fear that would be difficult, but I'P think about it. 
What else do you want me to do?" 

" I suggest that you will take every opportunity to 
convince Sir Danvers his wife is in love with this man. 
People who believe in the honour and faith of humanity 
become, when once roused, an easy prey to jealousy and 
suspicion. Your cousin is one of them. Trifles light as 
air are to the jealous confirmation strong as proofs of 
holy writ," she quoted. "Kouse his indignation and he 
may cast off his wife, who will, of course, fly to her 
lover's arras ; then follows a divorce, and the worthy 
baronet, becoming disgusted with the charming sex, 
dies unwed, leaving you heir to twenty thousand a-year 
and a title." 

"A promising scheme," he said, puffing away at his 
cigar. 
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^* Well, if you like it act upon it, and tlie reward is 
yours," she answered. 

"And what reward shall yours be?" 

"Leave that to me," she replied, with a smile that 
gave an almost fiendish expression to her face. 

"He passed me by and repulsed me; she occupies the 
place I coveted, ana treats me with disdain, for which I 
will render them miserable and ruin their lives," Mrs. 
Cray worth though b, but she was too wise to give ex- 
pression to her iaeas. 

"I must get rid of this fellow — curse him," the Cap- 
tain thought, referring to Lord Hector. " If he would 
only elope with Lady Fothergille he would be out of 
my way." 

"Are you willing to follow my suggestions?" Mrs. 
Cray worth asked. 

"I am. I shall begin the first opportunity that 
offers." 

" Then let us return to keep our eyes and ears open 
to watch and to wait for such chance as fate majr place 
in our wav," she responded, as they directed their steps 
towards tte Abbey. 

Sir Danvers did not return for lunch, but as this was 
not an unusual circumstance when he drove to one of 
the out farms it caused little comment. The meal how- 
ever seemed incomplete without his cheery presence, 
sitting at the head of the table ; but the Captain and 
Mrs. Cray worth, who seldom allowed outward influences 
to affect their appetites, thoroughly enjoved themselves. 
Meg, who had been reading Shelley all the morning, 
and who more than ever missed her wooer's company, 
looked upon the world with dolorous eyes ; the poor 
relation felt satisfied at having made himself useful to 
her kind hostess, and wondered in silence when she 
would be expected to return to the back pair of rooms 
of her dingy Bloomsbury lodging. 

Lord Hector sat at Ethel's right hand ; occasionally 
their conversation referred to times and events in their 
past, to which Mrs. Crayworth lent an attentive ea^* 
Something in Lady Fothergille's manner seemed 
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assert that her treatment of Lord Hector Maynes was 
more intimate and closer than old friendship nught war- 
rant. An understanding was evidently established be- 
tween them of which those around were supposed to be 
completely ignorant. 

This state of things, more plain to-day than yester- 
day, delighted Mrs. Cray worth. The lovers, as she con- 
sidered them, were drifting to a rock ahead, and she 
would soon raise a storm that would send them to 
doom. The couple or three glasses of champagne she 
drank comforted her spirit, and if a cigarette was only 
permissible she would have felt quite happy. 

After lunch she went to her own room, from one of 
the windows of which she had the satisfaction of seeing 
the man and woman she hated walk side by side towards 
the rectorv. "I think I know who the serpent is, and 
he certainly must be turned out," she said laughingly, 
and turning to her dressing case she took out a cut glass 
bottle that smelt of cognac, and drank a liqueur glass of 
its contents before settling herself down to rest. 

A couple of hours later the baronet returned. 
"Where's Ethel?" he asked his daughter. 

" Gone to the rectory." 

" With Lord Hector," added the Captain, who at that 
instant entered the room. 

" Won't you have some tea, father ? " Meg asked, seeing 
how tired ne looked. 

"No. I'll go down to the Harrows." 

"And I'll bear you company part of the way," said 
his cousin, a grim smile upon his lips as he followed Sir 
Danvers out of the Abbey. 



CHAPTER Xm.— Poisonous Words. 

^' Anything new regarding the mine ? " the Captain 
asked, as he walked beside the baronet, under the shade 
of the park trees. 

"Nothing. Lord Hector seems to think it promis- 
ing." 

" Speaking of Maynes," the Captain said, in a careless 
tone, " do you thint you acted wisely in asking him to 
stay at the Abbey?" 

" Why not ?" dfemanded Sir Danvers. 

"You don't know anything about him?" 

" He's an old friend of my wife's." 

"That's the very reason you should be more cau- 
tious." 

"What do jon mean?" asked Sir Danvers, hastily. 

"Oh, nothmg, save that as a man of the world I 
always look wiui suspicion on the old friend of a young 
married woman, especially when he happens to be a 
deuced good-looking fellow." 

" Well, you had better keep your suspicions to your- 
self ; you have no grounds for them in this case." 

" Look here, Danvers, don't be angry with me ; you 
know nothing of this fellow, and I do — perhaps more 
than I care to acknowledge." 

" What do you know ?'° asked the baronet, his brows 
contracting. 

" Well, when we were in the Bush together I saw a 
good deal of him, and we became pretty close friends. 
Amongst other things he confessed to having flayed 
fast and loose with the affections of a young girl in the 
old country, whom he had known all nis life," said the 
Captain, drawing freely on his imagination. 

"What — ^what was her name?" asked Sir Danvers, 
in a tone that bespoke his agitation and pain. 

" That he didn't mention, of course ; but his memory 
of her was not keen enough to prevent him making love 
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to other women ; the sex always had a fascination for 
him, and just before I left he got into a terrible scrape 
about a married woman, but the aflfair was somehow 
hushed up." 

" What, do you mean to say he is a profligate ?" 

" I state facts — I leave definitions to you. 

Sir Danvers was silent. He had unconsciously taken 
a vicious and dangerous man into his household, and 
by all the sacred laws of hospitality he dared not thrust 
him out until he departed of his own free will. But, at 
all events, he coula guard from danger the precious 
pearl which fate had given him as the comfort and 
messing of his life. 

"Why didn't you tell me this before?" asked the 
baronet. 

" Well, in the first place, I had no opportunitv ; and 
then I didn't wish to say anything until I saw now he 
behaved himself ; but the fact is, from what I see passing 
between him and your wife, I shouldn't be at all sur^ 
prised if she was the girl he was in love with before he 
went away," he concluded, giving a malicious side-long 
glance at his companion. 

" And what if she was ? She is now my wife, and the 
world holds no purer or better woman than she," the 
baronet cried out, wrathfuUy. 

"I didn't say it was she," the Captain answered, 
coolly, and then preparing to give a home thrust, 
addea, " I know nothing a&ut her early hfe ; you do, 
of course." 

Sir Danvers winced perceptibly at being reminded 
that he was wholly ignorant regarding her past, for in 
the true spirit of chivalry he had trusted her all in all, 
placing his honour and happiness unquestioningly in her 
hands. 

"One of my reasons for thinking the girl he was 
engaged to and Lady Fothergille are one and the same 
is, that he wears a locket bearing her initials, E. F., 
Ethel Fayne or Ethel Fothergille, and I should like to 
see what it contains." 

The blood left Sir Danvers' face, and he almost reeled 
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as if he Had received a blow, for Mrs. Crayworth's 
statement that the locket held the portrait and hair of 
the woman Lord Hector loved came back to him, and 
now he learned her initials were identical with those of 
his wife. There could scarcely be a doubt it was Ethel 
this man had loved, and she, before accepting Sir Dan- 
vers as her husband, had confessed she had once loved 
with all her heart. True, she added that he was dead, but 
this might be false ; she might have meant that he was 
dead to her. Perhaps with his return to her life the old 
feeling might likewise have come back, followed by re- 

fcets that she was irrevocably bound to another man. 
hese thoughts filled the baronet with pain. The great 
love he bore his wife took swift alarm ; he would rather 
never have met her, nay, he would prefer to see her 
laid in her coffin, than that her heart should turn from 
him. 

"I greatly fear I have given you pain," the Captain 
said in his snaooth voice, "out even at the risk of doing 
so, I thought it better to speak for sake of the safety 
and honour of your name." 

" Thank you ; I am very well able to take care of the 
saf etjr and honour of my name whenever it is threatened. 
It's m no danger, nor will it ever be so far as my wife 
is concerned. And now I want to hear no more on this 
subject, nor shall I again permit her name to be alluded 
to in this manner." 

"All right. There are some people who prefer to be 
kept in the dark as to what's happening around them. 
I'm too blunt and honest for this world," the Captain 
remarked, turning away. 

The evil words the baronet had heard woke pain, dis- 
trust, and fear in his mind which he could not banish. 
He walked rapidly, as if to escape his thoughts, and was 
flushed and warm as he enterea Mrs. Harrow's cool and 
shaded drawing-room. The hostess was seated before 
a dainty little tea-table, his wife beside her, whilst 
Maynes and the Kector talked business in the recess of 
a window, the children building houses of cards on the 
floor. The latter jumped up on catching sight of him. 
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" We haven't seen you for such a long time, Sir Dan- 
vers ; not since Sunday," May said. 

"I saw you then," remarked Freddy, adding with 
characteristic bluntness, " an' I saw you go asleep in the 
biff pew. Ma says it's because the day was so hot, but 
I tnmk it's because pa's sermon was so long." 

" I hope you have had lunch, dear," Ethel said, as he 
approached, turning her eyes to his face, and noting that 
he looked haggard and tired. 

" Yes, thanks, I had something with Manvers on my 
way home." 

Manvers was the agent. 

" You look quite warm ; are you fatigued ? " she asked, 
in the same gentle voice that exorcist for a while the 
demons of doubt and suspicion that had torn at his 
heart. 

" Yes. I walked down rather quickly, and the sun is 
frightfully hot." 

" Then have some tea, or some iced coffee," said Mrs. 
Harrow, bending over the little spindle-legged table, 
with its glitter of antique silver and painted china, its 
crystal bowl of ice, and jar of delicious cream. 

" No, have some claret and soda, or seltzer with a dash 
of something to colour it," urged the Kector, breaking 
oflf his conversation about the new mine with Lord 
Hector, whose professional opinion he was glad to 
receive gratis. 

Sir Danvers preferred tea well coloured with cream, 
and drank cup after cup with a relish almost equal to 
that shown by the great Dr. Johnson at the table of 
pretty Hetty Thrale. 

"I like to see a man fond of tea," remarked Mrs. 
Harrow, with a look at her husband, who preferred 
stronger beverages. 

"But you will admit he hasn't so liiuch spirit in him 
as if he drank brandy," said Lord Hector. 

"Oh, I say that's capital," laughed the Kector, who 
was in excellent humour, now he was assured the Fret- 
weal Mine was about to turn out a genuine success. 

"I've been asking Mrs. Harrow's advice and sug- 
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gestions about ray dinner party," Ethel said, turning to 
her husband. " i ou know it's ray first, and I feel quite 
nervous." 

"Mjr dear, you'll soon get over that. The chief diffi- 
culty in your case hes in the selection of the guests," 
rephed the rector's wife. 

"I'm not quite sure that I shall ask Lady Hamp- 
dean." 

"Don't," advised Mrs. Harrow. "She is old, ugly, 
and disagreeable." 

"She's fifty if she's a day," added the Kector. "I'm 
sure Hampdean, if he could, would change her like a 
bank note for two twenty-fives." 

"Charles," cried his wife, reprovingly, "I'm shocked." 

"You needn't be, my dear; he married her for her 
money. What can you expect?" 

Sir Dan vers glanced at his wife, but she did not wince, 
as he half expected, at mention of this matrimonial 
barter. 

"Lady Deedson and one of her girls will come, I 
hope." 

"Have you seen her yet, Lord Hector?" asked Har- 
row, "a terrible old woman, with a face like a sheet of 
parchment on which time has scribbled his dates. She'll 
strive to make you marry one of her daughters; see if 
she don't." 

"I fear I shall disappoint her kind intentions." 

"Oh, your heart is gone already, I suppose?" 

" Quite," answered the young man, looking straight 
at Ethel. The baronet saw that glance, which there 
was no mistaking, and a swift keen pain darted through 
him. 

"I hope you will invite Mrs. Bristow; she's always 
lively," remarked the Eector. 

"Too Uvely," rephed his wife. "Charles, you know 
I dislike the woman." 

"But that is no reason Lady Fothergille should, my 
dear." 

" You delight in contradicting me." 

" I might if I was ever allowed, but I'm not." 
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" I have not asked her ; she is in town, I believe," 
said Ethel, striving to cast oil upon the troubled 
waters. 

" Do 'oo love Lady Foth — ^gille," cried out Harold, 
the rector's youngest hope, addressing Lord Hector, 
between whose knees he stood. 

"That is a leading question, my little man. Do 



" Yes, we all loved her since long 'go, ever so long 
'go, when she taught us our lessons and wasn't c'oss." 

The baronet again looked at his wife, and saw her 
face was covered with blushes. 

"Harold, you naughty boy, you musn't chatter," his 
mother called out. 

Harold frowned for a moment, and then in an 
audible whisper asked his new friend, "Are 'oo a 
naughty boy?" 

"I fear I've been considered so," he answered. 

" Well, 'oo must be dood, or Lady Foth — gille will 
not love 'oo." 

" Then I shall strive to be good," Lord Hector prom- 
ised, a ring of earnestness underlying the lightness of 
his tone. 

Harold contemplated him for some seconds in silence, 
and then stretching out his hands, laid hold of the locket 
attached to his chain, and strove to wrench it open. 
" Is there a picture inside?" he asked. 

" There is," replied his friend. 

" Let me see," said the boy, eagerly. 

" Not to-day, Harold, not now7' he answered. 

"IIarold,comehere," cried Lady Fothergille, nervously. 
Her husband, looking at her, saw her face had turned 
crimson. She was evidently afraid, he concluded, that 
the child might open the locket and recognise her por- 
trait. 

Presently she rose, and said good-bye to Mrs. Harrow 
and the children, who clung to her skirts and asked 
when she would come to see them again; whereon, 
much to their dehght, she invited them to drink tea 
with her on the following afternoon. Lord Hector and 
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she walked down the garden side by side, the Rector 
and Sir Dan vers following at some distance. 

" Clever fellow, Lord Hector," said the former. " He 
has greatly relieved my mind about the mine; you 
know I have some shares in it. You needn't mention 
anything about them in the presence of my wife ; she 
objects to me speculating; women never understand 
these things, you know." 

" No," replied Sir Danvers, absently, his eyes fixed 
on the figures in front of him, already engaged, it seemed, 
in deep conversation. 

" I suppose I am safe in relying on his judgment?" 

" I should think so." 

" Aye, I thought he was clever, and deuced good- 
looking, too. I say, Fothergille," he added, with a 
laugh, " it was lucky you won that girl for your wife 
before this young fellow hove in sight, or I doubt if you 
would hav6 gained her so easily. Good day, old man. 
I'll come and have a rubber with you to-night." 

His words added fresh fuel to the uneasiness, fear, 
and anger already raging in the baronet's mind. Har- 
row had evidently noticed the intimacy between Ethel 
and this young man, even as Mrs. Cray worth and the 
Captain had already remarked it, he reflected. Fool 
that he was, he had asked Maynes to stay with them, 
knowing nothing of his antecedents, careless of his 
attractions. There was no possible means of getting 
rid of him, and so freeing Ethel from the temptation of 
his presence. But for the coming dinner party Sir 
Danvers would have made some excuse to talce her to 
town or across the channel. However, he must now 
wait until that event had passed, by which time it was 
probable Lord Hector would have departed. 

They had already left the Eectory garden and entered 
the park before he overtook them. As he approached 
he overheard his wife say, " Let me tell him all ; it will 
be best and safest." 

"Not safest," replied Lord Hector. "No, promise 
me again that you keep our secret." 

" It weighs upon me. It is only a question of weeks 
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and months until he knows; why not speak to him 
now ? " 

"A word spoken too soon might spoil my scheme. A 
few weeks more, and then, and then " 

Sir Danvers c5oughed. They had not heard his tread 
m)on the sward, and seemed confused as he joined them. 
Ethel laid her hand caressingly on his arm, but for the 
first time in his life he let it rest there without pressing 
it to his side. A hght wind had sprung up in the west, 
and stirred the boughs of the great elms, from the top- 
most branches of which came a chorus of rooks. The 
deer in a long slow-moving procession wended their 
way towards the centre of the park, where greater 
shelter was afforded by a thick growth of oaks, lime, 
and beech trees. 

"We are going to have a change in the weather," re- 
marked Lord Ilector, breaking the silence which Sir 
Danvers' presence had caused. 

"Yes," said Ethel, "I knew this heat was too great 
to last ; see, there is a cloud just gathering over the 
Abbey." 

"Over our home," said the baronet. " I fear the storm 
will soon break." 



CHAPTEE XIV.— A Dinner Pabty. 

The succeeding weeks passed drearily enough to the 
inmates of the Abbey. Day after day dense clouds 
came sailing up from the west; heavy showers fell 
drenching tne gardens, overflowinff the great stone 
basin of the fountain, gurgling in the old gutters, and 
rushing in floods through the mouths of the grotesquely 
carved monsters half hidden under the eaves. 

Never had Lady Fothergille been so depressed. It 
seemed as if some sudden and unexplained change had 
overtaken her life. Sir Danvers had strangely altered 
towards her; he no longer sought her society, the kind- 
nesses he once lavished on her were missing, his eyes 
no longer looked with faith and trust into hers. Could 
it be, she wondered, his fancy had worn itself out, and 
he regretted having married her? 

The baronet was not less miserable. Judging from 
what his eyes had seen and his ears had heard, together 
with the insinuations made by his cousin, and the hints 
dropped by Mrs. Cray worth, he believed Ethel's love 
was lost to him. Perhaps he had been over hasty in 
his wooing, over credulous in believing a young and 
beautiful girl could love a man almost double her age. 
He had no doubt her affection was given to the friend 
of her childhood, her first love. 

The evening fixed for the dinner party having arrived, 
the dining-room, once the refectory, was thrown open, 
and now with its raftered oak ceiling and finely- 
moulded panelled walls, its gothic window, projecting 
open chimney-piece, violet velvet portieres, and crimson 
pile covering its floor, it looked a stately banquet hall. 

The long narrow table was itself a blaze of colour. 
A bank of yellow roses and pink carnations ran from 
end to end ; clusters of wax lights subdued by crimson 
shades sparkled on antique silver and Salvatti glass; 
whilst here and there bronzed baccanti upheld dishes of 
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chased gold laden with peaches, pine apples, purple 
grapes, and freshly-gathered figs. 

The sky had been clear since momiDg, the sun had 
shone at midday, and the scent of pine trees, mingling 
with the odour of flowers in the Italian garden, was 
borne on the warm air through the • open windows of 
the drawing-room,* where Lady Fothergille waited to 
receive her quests. 

This evenmg her clear complexion was almost pallid, 
her dark grev eyes looked violet under the sweeping 
curve of her brows, and on the long statuesque throat, 
and surmounting the rippling wealth of her chestnut 
hair, blazed a necklace and tiara of Brazilian diamonds 
in antique setting. It was the first time she had worn 
those hereditary ffems belonging to the ladies of the 
house of Fothergille, which, but on the morning of this 
day. Sir Danvers had taken from his safe and given 
her. 

She was the first of the household to enter the draw- 
ing-room, and sat close to a window watching the early 
shadows steal across the opal sky, and the faint darkness 
of a summer eve gather slowly over the wide park, 
until its trees looked like spectral figures crowding the 
background. Within, the candles of the chimney-piece 
and in the great candlebra suspended from the frescoed 
ceiling had been already lighted. As she waited, lost 
in thought, feeling for the first time in her married life 
a sense of unspeakable lonehness, her quick ear caught 
sound of a well-known footstep, and she rose and went 
forward to meet her husband, an anxious smile striving 
to banish the care which dwelt but too visibly on her face, 
an expression that was half reproach and half entreaty 
dwelhng in her eyes. 

As he entered the room his glance fell upon her, and 
he stood still. Never had he seen her so beautiful; the 
natural grace and stately dignity of her bearing, the 
gentle expression and winning look in her eyes, the 
subtle charm — indescribable but perceptible — that sur- 
rounded her, appealed to him, stirred his heart, and his 
face Hghted with the old happy smile she had sought in 
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vain for many days. But scarcely had it dawned before 
it faded, and was succeeded by a troubled expression 
as if the remembrance of some pain had risen in his 
mind. She hesitated a moment, then with the tips of 
her gloved fingers wiped away a tear or two that nung 
upon her lids, and sat down once more. 

She could not endure this silence and coldness on his 
part Some invisible barrier had come between and 
parted them, but she suddenly resolved she would not 
be separated from him without a struggle. If a question 
asked or answered might set them ri^t she would speak 
there and then. Full of this determination she called 
out, as if crying for help — 

" Dan vers ! — Dan vers ! " 

He turned round suddenly, his heart responding to 
the thrill of pain and tone of appeal in her voice. " Do 
you want me?" he said. 

" I do, I do," she answered, hurriedly and nervously, 
as she arose and advanced towards him. "There is 
something I wish to tell you; something you should 
know." 

He believed she was about to confess her love for 
Lord Hector, to explain that he was the man to whom 
she had given her heart long ago. "If you think I 
should know, then Ethel it is your duty to tell me," he 
replied, gently. 

"And I will perform it, though the secret is not 
wholly mine, and may involve another person " 

Before she could complete her sentence the door 
opened, and Mrs. Cray worth sailed into the room, her 
portly upright figure well corseted, her bust and neck 
exposed to the best advantage, a train of rustling satin 
sweeping behind her. At sight of her the words died 
upon Ethel's lips, and she stepped back from her husband 
as if the woman's presence parted them. 

"I think I know," the baronet said partly to himself. 
He felt sick at heart. 

Seeing them engaged in aeep conversation, Mrs. 
Crayworth affected to be unaware of their presence, 
and bent her head over her unfastened glove. "It 
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strikes me," she thought, "I have just arrived in time 
to prevent them coming to an understanding." 

She looked suddenly up as she advanced towards 
where Lady Fothergille sat, traces of emotion in her 
face, a dimness in those beautiful eyes. "Reallv I 
thought I was the first in the drawmg-room. Dear 
Lady Fothergille, how weU you look; and these 
diamonds, how beautiful they are." 

"I suppose they are,'' her hostess replied, carelesslv, 
thinking how much happier she had been in the- early 
weeks of her married life, when she was clad in a sim- 
ple gown, and wore a rose in her breast and her hair. 
She then held her husband's love. 

"Why," continued Mrs. Cray worth, "they are some 
of the largest I have ever seen, and the setting is mag- 
nificent; they must be valuable." 

"They are part of the family jewels; my husband 
wishes me to wear them this evening." 

" You become them, my dear, more than they become 
you," replied the widow, in her sweetest tones, her 
thoughts engaged in estimating the probable cost of the 
tiara, her mmd full of envy of the wearer. If, she con- 
sidered, fate had but given them to her, she would have 
worn them with the air of an empress. 

At this moment the door was unceremoniously pushed 
open, and Tito, who was privileged to roam at will all 
over the Abbey, leisurely entered, seated himself a few 
yards in front of his mistress, looked into her face, then 
darting a glance out of the comer of his eyes at Mrs. 
Cray worth, growled threateningly. 

"I do believe that dear, handsome dog hates me," 
the latter cried. 

"Tito," Ethel said, gentlv. 

He advanced to her side, and, utterly regardless of 
her toilette, placed his great head in her lap, and 
waited for her to caress liim. "Dogs," she thought, 
"have wonderful instinct. You and I, Tito dear, are in 
sympathy." 

In another second Lady Deedson and her daughter 
were announced, the former in startling raiment of 
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plum-coloured velvet, the latter in an aesthetic costume 
of faded greens, made so as to give her figure the ap- 
pearance of a corn-sack tied in the middle. 

The remainder of the guests soon assembled. Sir 
Andrew Gregson, a breeder of prize cattle, and his fox- 
hunting daugnter, red-haired and freckled ; Mr. Fenton 
Quills, the best rider in the county, whom Miss Gregson 
desired to marry and pursued with ardour ; the Rector 
and his wife; Mr. and Mrs. Answyorth Cal worth, of 
Answyorth Castle, upright, rigid, and solemn, as became 
the lineal descendants of King John ; Justin Hesketh, a 
young man fresh from Oxford ; some county magnates, 
portly and obtuse, accompanied by their wives, stately 
in person and sta^ant in mind, arrayed in costly velvets 
and glittering satins, and adorned with many a jewel. 

Most of them had arrived in old-fashioned family car- 
riages, drawn by overfed underworked horses ; Mr. Symp- 
ington alone having walked to the Abbey, the ends of 
his trousers turned carefully above his large-sized boots, 
which he exchanged for pumps in the hall. Sir Dan vers 
led Lady Deedson in to dinner, followed by a long pro- 
cession ending with Ethel and Lord Hector, Tito bring- 
ing up the rear. The grand old dining-hall, with its 
spacious appearance and historic air, its clustering lights 
and sparkling silver, its masses of flowers and smUing 

S tests, had not framed such a scene for many a year, 
idst a babble of voices and ripple of laughter the 
dinner took its course, and none who looked upon the 
company might guess what aching hearts beat round 
the board, what hateful plots filled the minds of those 
who talked most merrily. 

"I hear," said the county magnate, "Meg is engaged 
to marry her cousin." 

"I fancy," replied Mrs. Harrow, "the rumour is pre- 
mature. If they were really engaged Sir Danvers or 
Lady Fothergille would surely have told us." 

"Ko doubt. I don't know much of the Captain, but 
as he is her cousin I suppose the baronet thinks it best 
her money should remain in the family," surmised the 
first speaker. 
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"Is this true that Miss Fothergille is engaged to 
marry the Captain?" asked Lord Hector, who had 
overlieard the conversation. 

"I am not aware he has proposed, but I think it is 
probable he will do so," Ethel answered. 

" He must not marry, he cannot," he replied, agitat- 
edly. 

"Why not?" 

" For reasons which I can explain," he answered, in a 
low voice. 

Sir Danvers looking up from the bottom of the table 
saw his wife's head close beside Lord Hector's. From 
their manner he believed them exchanging confidences 
and phrases oblivious of all around them. The colour 
deepened in his face, anger and jealousy rose in his 
heart, and his cheeks blanched. Could she so forget 
herself at the head of his table, surrounded by her 
guests, as to receive this man's attentions? He looked 
round uneasily, wondering if they noticed her, all un- 
conscious that it was to his suspicious eyes alone her 
manner was other than it should be. 

"Lord Hector is staying with you?" queried Lady 
Deedson. 

"Yes," replied Sir Danvers, briefly. 

"A very good-looking young man." Then, full of 
maternal solicitude for her offsprings, she asked, " Is he 
married?" 

The question startled Sir Danvers. "Married — no. 
I don't know much of him ; he is an old friend of my 
wife's." 

"Oh, indeed," said Ladv Deedson, and the tone of 
her remark irritated her nearer ; it conveyed more to 
his sensitive ear than she had intended. 

At that moment the hostess gave the signal, when the 
women rose and left the room. It was Lord Hector 
who opened the door for them, and as Ethel passed her 
husband noticed the smile which lighted her face. The 
men drew closer together, cigars and cigarettes were 
passed round. The Kector came and sat by Sir Danvers, 
a little apart from the others. 
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^'Dear old boy, it's been a delightful evening," he 
said, with the enthusiastic friendship which good cook- 
ing and rare wines beget. 

" Glad you have enjoyed yourself, Harrow." 

"You tave done a wise thing in marrying that girl, 
though I confess I didn't think so when you proposed. 
Why, man, she looks like a queen. You ought to be 
one of the happiest fellows living," he added, helping 
himself to anotner glass of the famous '24 port. 

" I was — that is, I am," replied the baronet, wincing 
at his friend's words. 

" Of course you are, and there's no one more glad of 
it than I am. The fact is, you should have married 
years ago ; but, after all, fate had a hand in the matter 
— ^you waited for the right woman." 

Sir Dan vers suppressed a groan. "Yes — ^yes, I sup- 
pose it is my fate," he replied, wearily. 

When, a couple of hours later, the guests had departed. 
Sir Danvers went to the smoking-room, but found it 
empty. Soon, however, he was joined by Lord Hector, 
who had changed his evening dress for a lounge jacket. 

" My stay here has been very pleasant. Sir Ban vers," 
he said, producing his pipe and filling it, "and I am 
very sorry that I must run up to town to-morrow for a 
day or two." 

"I had no idea," replied the baronet, remembering 
above all things his duty as a host, "that you would 
leave us so soon." 

" You are very kind, but I'll be back before the end 
of the week. The mine will then be in a sufficient state 
of advancement for me to have another look, and give 
jiid^ent of its prospects." 

Sir Danvers turned away, that the expression of his 
face might not be seen. The destroyer of his peace was 
not so easily disposed of as he thought. lie made up 
his mind that during Lord Hector's absence he would 
find some excuse for Ethel and himself to leave the 
Abbey for an indefinite time. 

"You must go to-morrow?" he said, with a show 
of politeness. 
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•^^ Yes, by the mid-day train." 

At this moment they were joined by the Captain. His 
face was flushed, and his eyes sparkled as if with wine 
or excitement. "I say, who's going — ^you?" he asked, 
turning to Maynes. 

"Yes, to-morrow." 

"By Jove," responded the Captain, who remained 
thougntful for a moment. 

Lord Hector's departure, before any serious mischief 
had been made between 8ir Danvers and his wife, was 
not what he quite desired. He quickly made up his 
mind that he would hazard a card m the game at which 
he played that might perhaps bring it to a crisis. As- 
suming an air of joviality, as if he had drunk too much, 
he went up to Lord Hector, and putting one hand on his 
arm, said : 

" I'm sorry you're going, old man, deuced sorry." 

" Thank you," replied Maynes, shortly. 

"It's been very pleasant to meet you again — ^you 
know^-oh, I say, what a handsome locket you've got, 
never noticed it before," he continued, taking it in his 
hand. " I dare say it contains the photo of 3ie woman 
you love," he added, laughingly. 

" It does," answered Lord Hector, in a serious tone. 

The Captain glanced at Sir Danvers, who sat quietly 
listening to the conversation. 

" Lucky woman," the Captain went on. " I should 
like to have a peep at her face," he added, and with a 
sudden effort, swift as thought, he strove to open the 
locket. 

Lord Hector was, however, ecjual to the occasion. 

" Stay," he exclaimed, catching the Captain's wrists 
and holding them in a vice-like grip, his face flushed, 
his brows contracted in anger. Fothergille let the locket 
go ; he was as far as ever from the discovery which he 
believed himself on the brink of making. 

" You have a particular objection to me seeing her 
face ? " he asked again, looking at the baronet, and reel- 
ing back a step or two as if he wished his condition to 
be the excuse for his impertinence. 
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" I don't wish it to be seen." 

Sir Dan vers got up and left the room without a word. 
He understood nis cousin's motives, and Lord Hector's 
words and manner confirmed him in the opinion it was 
Ethel's portrait which the locket contained. He was 
sick at heart. 

" Good night. I'll get to bed," the Captain said, in 
drowsy accents. 

" One word before you go. I may not have an oppor- 
tunitv of speaking to you to-morrow." 

"What is it?" 

" I overheard a rumour at the dinner-table this even- 
ing that you were engaged to be married." 

" To be married?" repeated the Captain, in a tone of 
absolute astonishment. " May I ask to whom ? " 

" It doesn't matter. If there is no truth in the report 
I need not interfere ; if there was I should consider it 
my duty to make known a chapter in your past history 
to the girl's father. You understand ? " 

" I understand," replied the Captain, suddenly drop- 
ping the semi-tipsy manner he had assumed. " There is 
no necessity for you to enlighten anyone concerning my 
past. There is not the shghtest foundation for this 
gossip." 

" I am glad to hear it. Good night," replied Majrnes, 
leaving the room. 

" Good night," replied Fothergille, his face livid with 
rage, his eyes wild with suppressed passion. " I'll be 
even with you yet, my good fellow," he said, shaking his 
fist in the direction by which Lord Hector had made his 
exit. 



CHAPTER XV.— A Stbange Robbeey. 

Breakfast at the Abbey was somewhat later than 
usual next morning. Sir Danvers, hale and rosy- 
cheeked, was the first to enter the room, in his hands 
a packet of letters he had just taken from the mail bag. 
Meff and Ethel came next, the latter looking pale and 
tired, as if from the effects of a sleepless night; the 
former bright and buoyant and filled with hope for the 
future. The poor relation followed, and they were 
presently joined by Lord Hector, who had been walking 
m the park, and by the Captain, bland and smihng ; 
whilst finally Mrs. Crayworth, her complexion toned 
down to suit the morning light, came tripping in with 
apologetic speeches on her lips for her tamy arrival. 

"Must you really leave us to-day?" Ethel asked, 
turning to Lord Hector. 

"I fear so. I want to catch the mid-dav train." 

" Lady Fothergille is not the only o;ie who will regret 
you," remarked the widow with a glance under ner 
eyes at Sir Danvers; "we shall all miss you." 

" I will drive you over to the station," said the Cap- 
tain, his eyes fixed on the tablecloth. 

"You are very kind, but don't let me trouble you 
unless you are coming in that direction." 

"I think you saia you would return soon," Meg 
remarked. 

"Yes," replied Lord Hector, addressing himself to 
his hostess, "I shall have to pay another visit to the 
mines in the course of a week, and if I might return 
here for a day or two it would give me great pleasure." 

"We shall be delighted if you will," she replied, 
looking at her husband for corroboration. 

" Of course, of course you will come here," said Sir 
Danvers, thinking that when the time came Lord Hec- 
tor would find his host and hostess absent 
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"Thanks. I shall have something to look forward 
to," Maynes answered glancing at Ethel. Sir Danvers 
foUowed his gaze and winced. 

At that moment a footman entered and approached 
his mistress. "If you please, my lady — that is if she 
may, my lady — beg pardon — " 

" What is it ? " she asked, noticing the man's agitation. 

"Beg your ladyship's pardon, but your maid wants 
to see you particular — very particular." 

"Has anything happened?" she asked in surprise. 

"No, my lady — that is, yes, my lady, she wishes to 
see your ladyship." 

"Send her here," she said, some sense of trouble 
falling on her. 

With evident relief the man departed, and a moment 
later Lady Fothergille's maid appeared at the door, her 
face agitated, traces of tears in ner eyes. 

"What is it Clegff?" Ethel asked. 

"Oh, please, my lady, I've got such a fright. I beg 
pardon for disturbing you, but have you taken your 
diamonds?" 

"My diamonds — no." 

"Then they are gone," said the girl, bursting into 
tears, "and the cases are empty !" 

"Gone," cried Sir Danvers. "What do you mean?" 

"Oh, please Sir Danvers," cried Clegg, trembUng with 
fright, "I don't know where they are. When her lady- 
ship took them off last night I put them in their cases, 
and left them on the dressing-table ready to be locked 
up this momiiig. To-day, when I took them up they 
seemed so light I opened them and saw the diamonds 
were gone!" 

"Good heavens! Can it be possible they are stolen? 
Why, they are worth forty thousand pounds ! " 

"Another jewel robbery," remarked the Captain. 
"The burglars have made a decent haul." 

"They cannot have been stolen by bursars, or you 
would have heard them enter your rooms, Ethel." 

"They might have taken them in my absence," she 
replied. 
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"Your absence?" her husband cried out, the colour 
fading from his cheeks. 

" Yes. When I dismissed Clegg last night I felt rest- 
less and sleepless. I therefore wrapped myself in a 
dressing-gown and came down to the library in search 
of a book, but remained there because I could not decide 
which I should carry back with me." 

"How long were you away from your rooms ? " Sir 
Danvers askSi in a trembling voice, "his eyes turned on 
her. 

"For over an hour. On my return I saw the jewel- 
cases on the dressing-table, but didn't open them." 

Sir Danvers covered his face with one hand. A wild 
sea of troubled thoughts was raging in his mind ; despair 
and hope, doubt and trust, rose to the surface contin- 
ually. For awhile the disappearance of the family 
diamonds was forgotten in the terrible fear that he had 
lost what was dearer to him than all wealth. 

" Do you remember if the windows of your rooms 
were open or shut ? " the Captain asked. 

" One of them was open. I supposed Clegg wished 
to admit the cool air ; the night was close." 

"Please, my lady, I didn't open it," repUed the 
maid. 

" Then some one did," remarked Captain Fothergille, 
" and for the purpose of eflPecting this robbery. Dan- 
vers, you must send for the police at once." 

" Of course," answered the baronet dreamily. " You 
may go," he said to the maid, " and tell Jones to drive 
over to Hayton and bring the sergeant and the con- 
stable back with him." . 

" Yes, Sir Danvers," the girl answered with a fright- 
ened air as she left the room. 

" Under the circumstances I shall postpone my de- 
part-ure until late in the afternoon," said Lord Hector. 

"Why should you?" asked Ethel. "You cannot 
throw any light on the robbery." 

" No, but I may be able to make some suggestions ; 
and mj'' presence may be desirable in case the police 
wish to ask questions." 
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"Meanwhile we are losing time," remarked the 
Captain. "Let us examine ]3idy Fothergille's rooms, 
and the ground underneath her windows ; we may be 
able to find evidence that will place us on the proper 
track." 

" It's just as I expected, Danvers," the Captain said, 
as they examined the warden, where they found traces 
of footmarks and a ladder half hidden by some laurel 
bushes; "the burglars have been here, and carried oflP 
their booty. It's my opinion they are a well-organized 
gang, who carefully lay their plans and sweep m their 
prizes Avith as much assurance as I might draw in my 
stakes at the table. Why there's scarce a county family 
in England with anything to lose that hasn't suffered 
from their visits." 

" It's strange," remarked Maynes, " they should come 
here the night Lady Fothergille wore the family jewels." 

" Pooh, not at all strange. The fellows haVe agents 
all over the country. They heard Sir Danvers was giving 
a dinner party, and naturally concluded Lady Fother- 
gille would wear the well-known diamonds. It's as 
clear as daylight." 

" But how did they know her rooms, or come to the 
knowledge that she was absent from them ? " Maynes 
persisted. 

" Bah. They don't do their work by halves. Their 
first step would be to find which suite she occupied. 
The fact of her going away and leaving the jewels on 
the dressing-table was merely a bit of that devil's luck 
which always helps such fellows. If she hadn't absented 
herself they would have waited until she was in bed, 
and taken them all the same. What do you say, 
Danvers?" 

" I suppose so," replied the baronet, who was tortured 
by the suspicions that had risen in his mind and would not 
be quieted. He would gladly have ffiven all he pos- 
sessed in return for the knowledge that his Avife was 
honest still. A sense of impending misery dulled his 
brain, clogged his activity, and freighted him with 
weary thoughts. 
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" If I may make a suggestion, Sir Dan vers," said Lord 
Hector, " I should say send a telegram to Scotland Yard 
and have a first-class detective down. These men are 
used to the business, and will go right to the point at 
once, whilst others doubt, hesitate and blunder." 

" Thanks. I shall wire immediately," said the baronet. 

" I doubt that a Scotland Yard man will be of service. 
After what we have discovered there cannot be any 
further doubt that burglars made an entrance to the 
house, and the case being reduced to burglars, it only 
remains for the police to track and capture them," re- 
marked the Captain, lighting a cigar with a placid air 
as if a weight had been removed from his mind. 

" I shall have one down all the same," answered Sir 
Danvers. " The loss is too gfeat to neglect any means 
that may lead to recovery." 

" Suppose we examine the dressing-room," suggested 
Lord Hector, gazing up at the windows of that apart- 
ment. 

"We have seen that it was entered," replied the 
Captain. 

"We'll look at it when I have sent a wire to Scot- 
land Yard," said the baronet, returning to the Abbey. 

When he had despatched one of his men with the 
telegram they three went to Lady Fothergille's rooms. 
Nothing had been changed since the previous night; 
the empty jewel-cases stood upon the toilet table ; Clegg, 
with tearful eyes and disarranged cap, wandered aim- 
lessly about the apartment, making vain searches in the 
most impossible places for the missing diamonds. Sir 
Danvers bade her leave, and went to inspect the windows. 
The glass was unbroken ; not a scratch was visible on 
the frames. 

"It puzzles me to see how they got in," said the 
baronet. 

" Why, Danvers, the windows must have been open," 
answered his cousin. 

" Clegg says she closed them when my wife came up 
from the drawing-room, and is quite certain she didn't 
open them again," 
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" She would say so to ward off blame from herself. 
I don't hint at connivance, though the most trustworthy- 
maids have before now played into burglars' hands; 
but all I can say is that if she closed the windows she 
neglected, wilfully or unconsciously, to secure the fasten- 
ings." 

" Clegg is one of my tenants' daughters. I can't for a 
moment imagine her helping these scoundrels to rob 
me ! " said Sir Dan vers. 

" These fellows have a knack of getting round girls. 
There is no knowing who one may trust now-a-days," 
his cousin replied. 

At this pomt a servant entered to announce that Ser- 
geant Ready and two of his men had arrived. 

"Ask them to come here," said the baronet. 

A moment later and the sergeant, a red-haired man 
with shrewd grey eyes, high cmeek bones, and a pale 
complexion, entered followed by two of his men. He 
had already heard of the jewel robbery, the news of 
which had suddenly spread like fire, and had given 
orders to have the country searched and all tramps 
arrested on suspicion. 

"I don't let tne grass grow under my feet. Sir Dan- 
vers," he said with a self-congratulatory twinkle in his 
ffrey eyes. "I suppose you've already sent for a Scot- 
land Yard man?" 

" I have." 

"Then I have only one thing more to request. Sir 
Danvers; that the belongings o.f every one of your 
servants, from the butler to the scullery maid, be over- 
hauled at once." 

"Really/' replied the baronet, "it's a thing I don't 
like to suggest. I suspect none of them ; I trust them 
all." 

"We must take precautions, Sir Danvers." 

" Most of them nave been with me for years ; some 
of them have been here in my father's time. I am un- 
willing they should think I doubted their honesty." 

"This is no time for sentiment, Danvers," remarked 
the Captain. " Remember the amount of your loss." 
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"' I insist on it, Sir Dan vers ; it must be done," added 
the Sergeant, " and at once if you please." 

"Then if it must, the sooner it is over the better. 
Follow me," he said, leading the way to the house- 
keeper's room. 

Ilere he found that lady, a stately dame clad in 
sombre hues, who suppressed her surprise at seeing Sir 
Dan vers in her room, and at hearing his request that all 
the servants without exception miffht be summoned 
immediately. Hastening to obey nim she caused a 

freat bell to be rung, and sent scouts all through the 
ouse to gather her subjects together. . In a few seconds 
they came trooping into the servants' hall, chattering 
and laughing as they approached, but subsiding into 
silence and gravity on beholding their master. The 
housekeeper counted them as they entered, and when 
they had assembled in full number told Sir Dan vers all 
his domestics were present. The baronet had no idea 
they made such a goodly muster, and regarded them 
with some surprise ; then rising from his chair he ad- 
dressed them. 

" You are all aware," he said, " of the jewel robbery 
which took place in the Abbey last night or early this 
morning. I don't for a moment imagine one of you has 
been in any way concerned in it. I have implicit trust 
in y^our honesty and in your faithfulness, but it is 
necessary that an investigation should be made, and it 
must begin by an exammation into your belongings. 
' As I believe you havq had no part in the robbery, so 
I'm sure you will have no objection to this search, and 
I shall feel obliged if you dehver up the keys of your 
boxes and drawers to Sergeant Keady. No exceptions 
can be made. Those who have been longest in my 
service, I'm certain, will set the example of willingness 
to those who have more recently become members of 
the household." 

This appeal, rather than command, was answered 
without a demur; the upper butler and under butler, 
Sir Dan vers' valet. Lady Fothergille's maid, the coach- 
men and footmen, housemaids, cook, grooms, men 
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servants, and maids, on^ by one delivered up the keys 
of their possessions with a ready air to the Sergeant, 
Avho took them with stoic indiflPerence. The housekeeper 
undertook to conduct him to the servants' apartments, 
and there left him and his two assistants to pursue their 
search. 

All through the day they worked hard, opening, sift- 
ing, and examining boxes, portmanteaus, and cases; 
upturning the women's finery, tossing out the men's 
clothes, until evening came and found their labour had 
been in vain, when Sergeant Eeady and his constables 
withdrew, feeling they nad not got upon the track of 
the missing diamonds' 

The family circle had not recovered from the shock 
it received that morning. Sir Danvers Avas depressed 
and uneasy; Ethel pale and frightened; the poor rela- 
tion more obviously nervous than before; Mrs. Cray- 
worth full of sympathy ; Meg and the Captain abstracted 
and thoughtful. Lord Hector Maynes had left for 
town in the afternoon, and his presence seemed missed. 
The meals were eaten almost m silence; it seemed a 
relief when they came to an end, and each one was at 
liberty to go his or her own way. 

Next morning, soon after breakfast, the London 
detective presented himself at the Abbey. He was 
shown into the baronet's study, and Sir Danvers enter- 
ing, saw a well-built younff man of gentlemanly appear- 
ance, with dark, watchful eyes, a ruddy complexion, 
and bright brown beard ana moustache concealing a 
strong, well-marked mouth and chin. 

He rose as Sir Danvers entered and bowed. "My 
name is Felton ; I have been sent from Scotland Yard 
to investigate the jewel robbery," he said, speaking 
with the voice of an educated man. 

"I'm glad you have come. Will you not sit down? 
Have you had breakfast?" 

" Yes, thank you. Sir Danvers. I arrived last night 
at the village and slept and breakfasted at the inn, 
made enquiries, and walked over to the Abbey," he 
replied in a business-like tone. 
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" The baronet was impressed by the coolness of his 
manner. "Excuse me, he said, "but you seem very 
young ; you cannot have had much experience in cases 
like this*" 

"I am comparatively young, but in experience I am 
somewhat ola." 

"Have you been lonff in the detective department?" 

" Only a few years, i be^an life as a solicitor. And 
now, Sir Dan vers, will you tell me the particulars of this 
case ; the sooner I set to work the better." 

Thereon the baronet told him all he knew of the rob- 
bery; referred to the ladder and the trampled grass 
underneath my lady's window, of the search Sergeant 
Eeady and his men had made, of the few facts Clegg 
had stated. 

"May I see her?" the detective asked. 

Sir Jjanvers rang the bell and sent for her, and pres- 
ently the maid entered looking white and anxious. 
Felton fixed his eyes on her, cross-examined her about 
the windows, and then asked : 

"What hour did her ladyship come to her room on 
the night of the dinner party? " 

" Soon after twelve, sir." 

" Tell me what happened." 

" She sat down whilst I took the diamonds from her 
hair and neck, and put them in their cases. I then 
brushed her hair, and Helped her to undress, after Avhich 
she dismissed me." 

" Did you hear any noise inside or outside the house, 
a whisper, a footstep, a movement of any kind? " 

" I heard nothing," replied Clegg. 

The detective dismissed her, saymg that would do for 
the present, and on her disappearance expressed his 
beliei that she had spoken the truth. He next asked 
to see Lady Fothergille, and Avas taken by Sir Danvers 
to the morning-room where Ethel was writing some 
letters. Her statements were simple. On dismissing 
the maid she felt restless, and knowing she would be 
unable to sleep went to the library for a book. 

" How long was your ladyship absent ? " Felton asked. 
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"About an hour," she answered without hesitation. 

" From the time you left till you returned did your 
ladyship see anyone ? " 

" Yes/' she replied after a slight pause. 

"May I ask who it was?'* 

"You needn't answer any question unless you please/' 
remarked her husband, whose blood had turned to ice. 

"I have no objection to reply," she said. "Just as I 
left the corridor on my way to the library I heard a 
step. As I was in my dressing-gown I extinguished the 
light and drew back into an alcove ; the lamp in the 
passage being out, I couldn't be seen. Almost im- 
mediately a man's figure passed." 

"Do you know who it was?" queried the detective. 

"I believe it was one of the gentlemen staying in the 
house." 

"At the time you had probably an impression which 
of them it was?'' 

"I had," she answered, after a slight pause. 

"May I ask your ladyship what it was?" 

"I believed it was Lord Hector Maynes." 

"Was he coming from his own room?" 

"I cannot say," she replied. 

"Does his room open on the corridor?" 

"No." 

"Was he coming from the direction of your lady- 
ship's dressing-room?" 

" He was," she replied, after a second's hesitation. 

"May I see him?" 

"He left the Abbey yesterday afternoon." 

A silence foUovvecL Sir Danvers turned away, the 
detective made notes in his pocket book. 

" I have nothing more to ask your ladyship at pres- 
ent," he said after awhile, and turning to the baronet 
requested that he might be taken to the garden where 
the ladder had been found. 

He carefully examined the ground; the footprints 
were not distinctly marked, but the grass and clay were 
well trampled. He looked up at the window and down 
at the ladder, seizing which he placed it against the 
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wall. It did not reach within five feet of the window 
sill. 

" It would be rather difficult by means of this ladder 
to get at the window and open it from Avithout," he re- 
marked drily. "Now, Sir Dan vers, we'll go inside and 
have a look at her ladyship's rooms." 

He examined them carefully, inspected the corridor, 
and counted the time it took to walk from Lady Fother- 
gille*s rooms to the library, scribbling words and 
sentences in his pocket book, and keeping his mind to 
himself. 

At one o'clock lunch was served for him in the house- 
keeper s room, the honours being done by that worthy 
woman. Nothing could have pleased Mr. Felton better ; 
he had but to put a question and a whole stream of in- 
formation flowed. He therefore gathered that Sir Dan- 
vers had fallen in love with and married a governess 
whose antecedents were unknown ; that Captain Fother- 
gille had been and was yet the heir presumptive, and 
was paying attention to his fair cousin, a young lady 
with £30,000 fortune. That Lord Hector Maynes, a 
handsome young gentleman, a friend of mv lady's, had 
stayed at the Al)bey, and was devoted to her ladyship, 
it being the fashion now for young men to admire mar- 
ried women. It was believed he had come from Aus- 
tralia, but there was no knowing; he had led an 
adventurous life, and was striving to make a living by 
working as a civil engineer. 

" Then he is not rich ?" said Felton. 

" I should think not. They say his father, the Duke 
of Rothsea, is as poor as a church mouse — for a duke," 
the housekeeper nastened to add — "and Lord Hector 
hasn't much to spare." 

"Lives on his wits, perhaps, like many of his class 
now-a-days?" 

"Well, I can't say. He is a pleasant-spoken gentle- 
man." 

The detective nodded his head, and had a second 
helping of venison pie. " The ladies at present staying 
in the Abbey are neighbours I believe?" 
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"Only one of them, Mrs. Cray worth, who lives in 
the villa just as you enter Hayton; the other — Miss 
Gauntley — is a relation, and is, I fancy, staying here for 
good." 

In this way the housekeeper gossipped freely, reveal- 
ing to her hearer various items of information regarding 
the family circle at the Abbey, he making an enquiry 
now and then, in order to complete the conclusions at 
which he had already arrived. Having finished a sub- 
stantial lunch, he slowly took his way to the baronet's 
study. But before he arrived there he encountered Cap-' 
tain Fothergille, whom he had seen on his arrival. 

" Well, how is your enquiry progressing? Think you 
have gained any clue ? " he asked in a confidential tone. 

" I can't say, sir," the detective answered guardedly. 

" I hear you don't set much value by the discovery 
of the ladder. I didn't myself, though I said nothing at 
the time." 

"You don't beheve the house was entered by that 
window?'* 

" I don't," rephed the Captain, with a knowing look 
at his questioner. 

" Why ? " inquired Felton. 

" Well, it's merely a surmise — a suspicion on my part 
— nothing more. iFact is, I don't like to follow the 
direction to which my thoughts point : it's not fair to 
the absent." 

" Who was the first to discover the ladder underneath 
the window ? " 

" Ijord Hector Maynes," the Captain answered with 
a hesitating manner, as if unwiUing to reveal the name. 
"You must find the thief," he continued. "I'm not 
only a member of the family, but heir presumptive to 
Sir Danvers, and the loss of forty thousand pounds 
touches me closely." 

" I understand, sir." 

" You are going to Sir Danvers. He's in his study. 
I'll show you where it is." Opening the door, he allowed 
the detective to enter and then turned away, a smile 
upon his lips. 
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"Have you come to any conclusion?" asked the 
baronet, as Felton stood before him. 

" Yes, Sir Dan vers. I'm satisfied that the thief never 
entered by her ladyship's window." 

" How did he get into the Abbey ?" 

" He was there already." 

" You mean one of the servants is the thief ?" 

" No, Sir Dan vers ; I think he's to be found in your 
family circle." 

"Good heavens! What do you mean?" asked the 
baronet, lying back in his chair. 

" That we are all human nature, all hable to tempta- 
tion. Do you know. Sir Dan vers, if any of your friends 
or relatives are in need of cash ?" 

" Not that I am aware of." 

"Have you any knowledge of Lord Hector Maynes' 
circumstances?" 

" No ; but surely you don't suspect him ? " 

" I do. Did you miss him any time after the party 
broke up on the night of the robbery ?" 

" I remember he went to change his coat before join- 
ing us in the smoking-room." 

"Just the point i want, Sir Dan vers. Either by 
accident or design he knew of her ladjrshi^'s absence 
from her room and seized the opportunity to take the 
jewels." 

" I can't believe it. Lord Hector is a man of — of — " 

He would have added honour, but he remembered 
Maynes' attentions to Lady FothergiUe, and the Avord 
dioa on his lips. 

"What do you know of his antecedents?" 

"Nothing; but I'm ready to stake my life he's not a 
thief," said the baronet, not allowing his wrongs to rob 
him of his generosity. 

"Then, Sir Danvers, there's but one other explana- 
tion to this mysterious business," the detective said in a 
clear firm voice. 

"And that?'* asked the baronet eagerly. 

"You will pardon me if I speak plainly. In my ex- 
perience of the world T have Known some odd things 
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happen. Now I once heard of a lady stealing her own 
jewels to relieve a passing need; and I've known an- 
other Avho had her family diamonds taken out and their 
places supplied with paste." 

"Well?" said the baronet knitting his brows. 

" I hope you'll excuse me, Sir Dan vers, when I enquire 
if her ladyship was in want of a lump sum." 

"Lady Fothergille has but to ask me for anything she 
desires, and it is ners," he answered severely. 

" But there are times when a lady wants money either 
for herself or for others, which she does not wish to ask 
or account for to her husband." 

"For others ? " he said to himself. 

"Do you know if she has any pressing want for 



" I'm sure she had not," he replied, pushing back his 
chair, an angry light dawning in hi§ eyes. 

" Or if she was anxious to obtain some for another?" 
"Good heavens, . man ! Do you dare to insinuate 



"I insinuate nothing, Sir Dan vers. I merely ask 
questions in order to help me to recover your property. 
Either thoughtlessly or designedly her laayship left her 
room that night knowing the jewels were on the dress- 
ing-table, and remained absent a considerable time ; in 
the morning they were gone. Had she been other than 
Lady Fothergille I should feel inclined to suspect col- 
lusion " 

"By heavens! I'll hear no more of this rubbish," 
said Sir Dan vers, starting to his feet. "I'll not have 
her name mentioned again in the afifair. You are on 
the wrong track ; you don't understand your business ; I 
shall send for another officer." 

" That must be as you please. Sir Danvers ; but you 
cannot prevent him coming to the conclusions I have 
ventured to state in the pursuit of my duty," answered 
the detective also rising, as if he expected his dis- 
missal. 

Sir Danvers recovered himself, and remembered this 
man would not have been sent unless the authorities in 
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Scotland Yard bad confidence in his powers. He had 
evidently got beyond his depth through a desire to ex- 
hibit his cleverness, but once he recovered his footing no 
doubt he would prove satisfactory. 

"Excuse me if I have spoken hastily," said the 
baronet; "but you tried my temper by your sugges- 
tions and insinuations of which I wish to hear no more. 
Do as you please, but Lady Fothergille's name must not 
be brought into the matter. You understand me." 

" Perfectly, Sir Dan vers. I will start for town im- 
mediately. Will you please let me have Lord Hector 
Maynes' address." 

" I can only give you the name of his club. You be- 
lieve him guilty ? " 

" I believe he took the jewels with him to town. His 
first endeavour will be to break up the settings and sell 
the stones. I must have his movements Avatcned." 

"As I feel sure he is innocent I beg you will be 
cautious." 

"I shall take care no^ to let him know that he is 
suspected until he is caught," replied Felton, a smile of 
placid self-satisfaction brightening his face. 



CHAPTEE XVI.— The Spy at Work. 

Mrs. Crayworth felt depressed, for her stay at the 
Abbey was drawing to a close and she had not yet suc- 
ceeded in her design. She had lost no opportunity of 
insinuating to Sir I)anvers that he was wronged. She 
had dogged Ethel's footsteps that she might be able to 
inform tlie baronet where ne would find his wife and 
Lord Hector. Her eves had directed the baronet's to the 
comer where Lady Fothergille and her friend sat apart ; 
her voice had expressed sympathy for his grief. As a 

fnat stinging a lion she had hovered round him making 
im smart a thousand times by those feminine refine- 
ments of cruelty she understood so well, hinting by 
subtle words, by the lifting of eyebrows, by the expres- 
sion of her face, by the breathing of a sigh, how deeply 
she commiserated him. 

As she dressed herself one morning she regretfully 
reflected she had caused no positive breach l)etween 
husband and wife, and then resolved she would not 
leave before she had w^reaked her vengeance. What 
her action might be she could not decide, but she would 
hesitate at nothing which might bring disgrace on the 
woman she detested. 

In this frame of mind she left her chamber, and as she 
slowly walked along the corridor passed an open door 
which admitted a view of a spacious bedroom. Kemem- 
bering she had seen^Lord Hector enter it, she quickly 
stepped into the apartment. It was evident he intended 
returning. On the dressing-table were bottles, near the 
door a row of boots and shoes, some clothes lay folded 
on a chair, in the corner stood a battered portmanteau 
bearing the labels of foreign hotels, whilst on a small 
table was a large-sized writing-desk. Towards this she 

flided with stealthy footsteps, and attempted to open it 
ut found it locked. She smiled as an idea entered her 
mind tod went down to breakfast. 
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At the head of the table Sir Danvers sat pale and 
abstracted as he wondered if, after all, the detective was 
right in hinting that Ethel had played into the thief's 
hands ; and then dismissed the thought an^ly, to enter- 
tain it once more a second later, what if she wished 
to enrich the man she loved, or desired to aid him in 
overcoming some temporary diJKculty? What if she 
had need of a large sum to hush up some voice 
that threatened to proclaim a secret of her past life, 
to conciliate some troublesome accomphce ? 

Sir Danvers groaned in spirit that such thoughts 
should beset him concerning one whom he had loved 
with all the fulness of his heart ; despised and loathed 
himself that in moments of misery such ideas should 
seem plausible. It was disloyal to the woman who bore 
his name, to her in whose honour he had implicitly 
trusted ; but he was tortured by jealousy, maddened by 
doubt, made desperate by fear. At times he felt inclined 
to confess his suspicions to her and beg her to rid him 
of the suspense from which he sufifered ; and again he 
could scarcely restrain himself from covering her with 
reproaches ; but pride held him back. If she had be- 
trayed him surely she would deny it ; if she were 
innocent how would she feel on learning the estimate in 
which he held her? Bewildered by contending fears 
and hopes he knew not how to act ; filled with uncer- 
tainty and grief his heart was well nigh broke. 

So far, as Sir Danvers was aware, no trace had been 
found of th^ missing jewels. Felton had not communi- 
cated with him. It might be he held a clue in his hands 
which he was unwilling to make known until discovery 
was certain. The police authorities all over Great 
Britain and the Continent had been communicated with. 
Lady Fothergille had made a sketch of the missing tiara 
and necklace, description of which had been given to 
every jeweller and pawnbroker in England, a precaution 
the detective had suggested, but in which he had little 
faith. "For, you see. Sir Danvers," he said, " there are 
nests of dealers in precious stones round and about 
Hatton Garden, who buy without ever asking a ques- 
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tion, and mix up the unset diamonds they get over the 
counter with the heaps already in their possession, so 
that it is impossible to say which is which. We have 
our eye on tnem, but they are much too sharp even for 
us, and manage to steer clear of the penal servitude they 
deserve." 

"Are you unwell, dear Ethel?" Meg whispered as 
they left the table. 

" I am not very bright to-day. I have had a sleepless 
night. When I dozed my mind was filled with horrid 
dreams, so that I felt quite feverish by morning." 

" Let us go on the terrace, or down to the Italian 
garden; the fresh sweet air of this delicious morning 
will serve you. How hot your hands are, Ethel ; you 
are letting the robbery prey upon your mind." 

" I cannot help it, dear ; it was through my fault the 
diamonds were stolen. I am sorry I let your father 
take them out of the safe, sorry I was ever vain enough 
to wear them." 

"You are not vain; he wished you to wear them; 
they became you, and you became them." 

" Did he say so ? " she asked quickly. 

" No, but I know he thought it ; everyone did," the 
girl replied. 

"Wnat everyone thinks matters little to me, but 
what he thinks matters much," said Lady Fothergille, 
sadly. 

" Then you should be satisfied," answered Meg, " for 
he believes you to be one of the sweetest, dearest, best 
of women." 

" Do you know, dear, the thought comes to me often 
that he has grown tired of me, that he repents having 
made me his wife ? " 

" How could you let such an idea near you, Ethel ! 1 
am sure he loves you very dearly. He is a man of deep 
feeling and far from being fickle or capricious." 

"But there are days when we scarcely exchange a 
word; something seems to have come between and 
parted us, something I cannot fathom or under- 
stand." 
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" It is merely because he is Avorried by this loss," the 
girl answered, knowing not what to say, for she had 
noticed the change. 

*' It cannot be that, for I felt the alteration in his 
manner before the jewels were missing." 

Meg, with her arm clasped round her stepmother's 
waist, drew her towards a high-backed marole bench 
where they seated themselves. " You will find it rest- 
ful here, dear," she said. 

"I think, Meg, j'^ou love me," said Lady Fothergille. 

" With all my heart," the girl answered. 

'^ If anything were to happen to me you would feel 
sorry." 

" Don't talk like that, Ethel — what can possibly hap- 
pen to you ^" 

" I don't know ; we cannot see into the future ; but 
sometimes I am oppressed with a dread I don't under- 
stand, as if some weight were hanging over me, some 
threatened misfortune. I have no, one to speak to of 
such things but you." 

"Then tell me all and I will share your burden and 
make it lighter for you to bear." 

"I have nothing to tell; my dreads are formless 
phantoms. But Meg, dear, if anything should occur you 
must always believe me guiltless of all wrong, truthful 
in all things, faithful to those I love." 

"My dear Ethel, you excite yourself; all these dreads 
are but foolish imaginings, the result of illness and de- 
pression. You must see Dr. Welmings, for you are 
nervous and depressed." 

"It may be, but I will not see the doctor; draughts 
cannot heal the mind." 

" Then fresh air and exercise can. You must let me 
drive you over to Lowbridge before lunch, and do some 
shoppmg there; it Avill serve as a distraction and relief. 
You win come to please me? " 

" Yes, if you like," Ethel answered listlessly. 

" Very well. I'll order the phaeton at once, and ofif 
we'll go," she said, as they rose and returned to the 
Abbey. 
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In the hall they encountered Mrs. Cravworth, who 
was going to her apartments in order, as she related, to 
spend the morning answering correspondents. Having 
ffained her rooms, however, she made no preparations 
for writing, but taking a low comfortable chair, settled 
herself to think. She was well aware the servants 
dined at one o'clock ; at that hour the important business 
of feeding would be certain to keep one and all of them 
from the upper part of the house, and she would be 
quite free to act as she pleased without chance of obser- 
vation. There need be no fear of interruption from 
Lady Fothergille and Meg, who were now on their way 
to Lowbridge, nor from the poor relation, whom she 
left in the library writing notes to every friend and 
acquaintance she possessed, with the intention of im- 
pressing their imaginations and gaining their considera- 
tion by the use of note paper and envelopes bearing her 
E resent address in large black letters. As the mmute 
and of Mrs. Crayworth's dainty little watch crept 
towards one o'clock, she became restless with suppressed 
excitement. Then taking a heavy bunch of keys from 
her pocket, she walked to the door of her room and 
flingmg it open listened attentively for some seconds. 
Suddenly she caught the sounds of a bell ringing in the 
basement, the signal for dinner in the lower regions. 
Again she waited with strained ear, and hearing neither 
word nor footstep, glided softly along the corridor 
until she came to the apartments which had been occu- 
pied by Lord Hector Maynes, pushing open the door of 
which she entered, and turned the key standing in the lock. 
Glancing rapidly round the room, her eyes once more 
fell upon the writing-desk, to which she immediately 
advanced, and taking out her bunch of keys, fitted one 
into the lock. It turned round and round at will, not 
touching the wards. Withdrawing this she tried a 
second which Avas too large, and tnen a third which 
caught in the lock and refused to move. At this unex- 
pected result she was startled, feaKing she could neither 
remove the key nor open the desk. Every moment was 
of importance; she might be interrupted or caught 
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locked within a room not hers. Perspiration gathered 
on her forehead underneath the line of black irinffe as 
she tugged at the key w^hich remained in spite of aU her 
efforts obstinately stuck in the wards, until with one 
vigorous movement it was suddenly displaced. 

Acting now more cautiously she tried key after key 
from the goodly bunch she held, determined to succeed ^ 
in her undertaking. At last the lock yielded, and with ' 
a smile of triumph she opened the desk. She paused a 
second to assure herseli all was quite still, and then 
raising one of the leather-covered flaps, began the work 
of a spy. 

Eagerly, hastily, she dived her hands into the con- 
tents of the desk, as yet not finding that which she 
sought. Here in a bulky package were bonds belong- 
ing to a South African Diamond Mine ; a large envelope 
contained drawings and designs of a bridge mtended to 
cross the Tweed; a bundle of receipted bnls was in one 
comer, a few cigars wrapped in silver paper in another ; 
memoranda of expenses, a letter directed in a mascu- 
line hand and bearing the signature Eothsea; a water- 
colour sketch of a mountain, with a train creeping 
round its base, lay at the bottom. So far she had dis- 
covered nothing serviceable to her purpose, and with an 
air of disappointment she replaced the papers and docu- 
ments in the position she had found them. 

With her hopes considerably fallen she turned to the 
other half of the desk. Opening an envelope lying on 
the top she took out a concert programme irom which 
dropped a little bunch of faded violets tied with a piece 
of blue ribbon. Then came notes of invitation, cards 
for dances and receptions, duplicate tickets of opera 
stalls, doubtless preserved because of some memory as- 
sociated with them, another letter from his father dated 
three years ago, brief, emphatic, and angry, forbidding 
his marriage under pain of disinheritance with some 
girl unnamed ; then a woman's white glove, and last of 
all a large envelope directed to Lord Hector's club in 
town, in handwriting which Mrs. Crayworth immedi- 
ately recognized as Lady Fothergille's. 
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Pouncing on this with eager hands she opened it with 
anticipations of finding what she desired, nor was she 
mistaken. Her eyes blazed with malicious triumph as 
she drew forth a cabinet photograph of a woman in the 
dawn of life, w^ith a full square forehead, straight nose, 
delicately curved nostrils, and small mouth. There was 
no mistalcing the face which had entrapped Sir Dan vers' 
foolish fancy, and led him to marry a penniless gov- 
erness. She laid the photograph on tne desk, face 
downwards, and then for the first time caught sight of 
the writing on the back : 

" To my own dear love, from his ever affectionate 

"E. F." 

Again and again she read the words, a sense of exulta- 
tion sweUing within her, for the defeat of her whom 
she hated was now certain. With such proof as this of 
Lady Fothergille's perfidy, there could be no longer 
doubt that she lovea Lord Hector Maynes. No indig- 
nation arose in Mrs. Crayworth's mind at the betrayal 
of a husband who had raised his wife from independence 
to rank, who lavished on her the full affection of a loyal 
heart and noble nature, at the deception practised on a 
man holding unbounded faith and perfect trust in the 
woman of his choice ; she merely laughed scornfully at 
the simplicity of Ethel committing herself to words that 
by chance discovery or unforeseen accident might lead 
to her detection. 

"When we women are in love wo never wait to 
measure our risks or heed the consequences," she 
thought, her mind reverting to some letters she had 
once written which she often wished had never been 
penned. 

She was about to place the photograph in its envelope, 
when it caught, and looking to ascertain the cause, she 
saw a tress of bright chestnut hair tied with silken 
threads at each end. She knew the colour well, and 
laughed to herself once more at this additional proof of 
Lady Fothergille's weakness. Securing the portrait 
and the hair in their envelope and putting it in her 
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pocket, she replaced the remainder of the papers and 
locked the desk. Passing through the room she paused 
before the portmanteau, undecided if she should open it 
likewise, but reflecting she held in her possession suffi- 
cient evidence to damn her ladyship, she glided to the 
door, waited to make sure no footsteps approached, and 
then quickly regained her own rooms. 

Seated in an easy chair she again took out the photo- 
graph, knitted her brows and ^ared at it as she longed 
to glare at the original, looked once more at the inscrip- 
tion on the back, and noted in a corner a date showing 
it had been written but a month ago. 

" You have put your head in the noose, my scornful 
fine lad^," she said, "and I will make you suffer." 

She listened for the luncheon bell to ring, but waited 
some time, the meal being delayed until Lady Fother- 
gille's return from her drive. When at last she went 
down her step was more assured, her air more conse- 
quential than usual. As she entered the dining-room 
sne advanced towards Ethel, and with her sweetest 
smile said, "Dear Lad^ Fothergille, I hope you are 
better; I was quite grieved this morning to see how 
pale you looked." 

" Thank you, I am quite well," was the cold reply. 

" I am fflad to hear it ; 1 fancied you were depressed 
or grieved. We cannot have everything we like in this 
world." 

" There is nothing left for me to desire." 

" Indeed you are a happy woman. There are many 
things I covet, and many things I miss — amongst others 
the society of Lord Hector," she added, with an insolent 
glance at her hostess. 

" I was not aware you were such good friends," Ethel 
replied, without flinching. 

" He made himself agreeable to me. I hope you are 
not jealous, dear Lady Fothergille," she said, with a lit- 
tle laugh that had a cruel ring to a sensitive ear. 

" Of you ? " asked Ethel, in tones expressive of calm 
surprise, that struck her hearer like so many blows. 
"Tnat would be impossible ? " 
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" Tou think his devotion must be paid only at one 
shrine ? " asked Mrs. Cray worth, with a well-simulated 
air of amusement. 

" I think Lord Hector Maynes is usually discreet in the 
selection of his friends," answered Lady Fothergille, 
moving away. 

Mrs. Cray worth turned to a window that she might 
avoid showing the expression of rag'e that crossed her 
face. Looking out she saw Captain Fothergille approach. 

" What has happened to ruffle your sweet temper ? " 
he inquired, as he stepped from the terrace into the 
room through the open French window. 

" Somethmg of importance," she rephed, shortly. 

" To you or to me ? " 

" To you," she answered, looking over her shoulder 
to see no hearers were near. "Do you still wish to 
banish that woman, and remain heir presumptive to the 
title and estates ? " 

" Why, of course I do." 

" Then the game is in your hands. Play it properly 
and you must succeed," she said, determinedly. 

" W hat do you mean ? " he asked. 

" Meet me m the avenue of limes after lunch, and you 
shall know." 



OHAPTEE XVII.— Geeat Is My Weong. 

At the hour and in the place appointed the Captain 
met Mrs. Cray worth, and receivea from her the photo- 
graph and lock of hair Avhich she regarded as proof of 
Lady Fothergille's guilt, with the instructions that he 
should at once deliver them to Sir Dan vers. Delighted 
with a mission which he believed would separate husband 
and wife, Fothergille sought his cousin, endeavouring 
the while to mask his satisfaction under a grave face. 
The baronet was in his study, and looked up wearily. 

" Do you wish to see me ? " he said, somewhat irri- 
tably. 

" Yes ; the fact is, I have something of importance to 



" About your proposal to Meg ? " 

"No," said the Captain, somewhat confused by the 
question, " but about Maynes." 

"Well?" 

" From my knowledge of him in the Bush I came to 
the conclusion he was without honour or honesty." 

The baronet's face grew pale, and a look of trouble 
came into his blue eyes, but he made no reply. 

"I fear I may pain you, Danvers, but for the sake of 
your honour it is oest you should know all." 

" Speak out, man, if you have anything to say." 

" Tnis," said the Captain, taking an envelope out of 
his pocket, "has been found by the merest accident. 
You recognise the handwriting?" 

" Yes; it is my wife's." 

"It's already open; see what's inside." 

The baronet' quickly grasped it, and in taking out the 

Shotograph a tress of bright chestnut hair feU on the 
esk before him. His eyes fixed themselves upon it as 
if it were a living thing; his fingers trembled as he 
touched it. He did not doubt for a second to whom it 
belonged. He then glanced at the photograph of that 
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beautiful face with its glorious eyes, which after years 
of solitude had won his heart. The lips smiled at him 
sadly, as if pitying his creduUty and mocking his love. 
His cousin watched the working of his features with 
cruel eyes. 

"Read the inscription on the back and notice its date 
— three weeks before Maynes came here on pretence of 
looking at the mine. You can no longer doubt the 
fellow is a scoundrel." 

" Leave me," said Sir Danvers, in a husky voice. 

When the door closed behind Fothergille, he said, " I 
shouldn't be surprised if he committed suicide. It would 
simplify matters greatly." 

The baronet lay back in his chair, his mind seething 
in a whirlpool of madness. His faith in his wife was 
destroyed ; the world crumbled beneath his feet. The 
thought that she no longer loved him filled her husband 
with desolation, whilst memories of the happiness he 
had known in the first months of his married life 
mocked him and bade him despair. Then his mind rose 
in revolt against the woman who had played him false, 
against the man who had gained her affection. As seas 
are lashed to fury by howling winds, so was his heart 
wrought to madness by the thoughts overwhelming 
him. 

Eising, he paced the floor backwards and forwards, 
unable to control his ideas or form his plans. If the 
present was a time of misery, the future would be a 
waste to him. He could trust her no longer; the love 
which still held its place in his heart must be torn up 
and destroyed; henceforth, she and he must live apart. 

He would seek and let her know he had become 
aware of her falsehood and treachery; and tell her 
their lives had been sundered by her faithlessness and 
deception. He took up the tress of hair and the photo- 
graph by way of confronting her with proofs of her 
ffuilt; but his sense of chivalry made him hesitate 
before admitting her conduct had been subjected to 
the scrutiny and comments of others. This he would 
spare her, though she deserved Uttle mercy at his hand? 
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Therefore flinging them into a drawer as if mere con- 
tact with them caused him physical pain, he locked 
them up and strode out of the room, across the hall, 
and up the great staircase towards his wife's boudoir. 

In this cosy apartment, with its curtains of azure 
satin, soft couches and low stools, vermillion spindle- 
legged tables, bowls of orange pottery filled with tea 
roses, oriental china on its brackets, tiny mirrors on its 
avails, fleecy rugs upon its floor. Lady Fothergille sat 
writing letters. As her husband entered she looked up 
and smiled, but the smile faded as her eyes met his, and 
she noted the angry expression of his countenance. 

"What is it, Danvers?" she asked, laying down her 
pen. " Something has happened. I hope it is not any- 
thing unpleasant. 

He looked at the face before him with its open brow 
and fearless eyes, and resented the fact that so fair a 
semblance should conceal such dark deception. The 
beauty which before had given him delight now tor- 
tured him by the remembrance of his loss. He could 
not command himself sufliciently to speak ; his whole 
nature, honest and true above alf things, rose tempestu- 
ously at the thought of her hypocrisy and his wrongs. 
What was their extent he dared not question, he dared 
not think. 

"Is it the jewels?" she asked, nervously, "has the 
thief been discovered ?" 

"Yes," he burst out, "I have discovered the thief 
who has stolen my happiness, who has broken into my 
house, and robbed me of my peace, perhaps of my 
honour." 

"Stolen your happiness, peace, and honour," she re- 
peated, gazing at him with wondering eyes. " What do 
you mean?" 

" All that I say," he answered, advancing towards her, 
his face flushed with anger, his frame trembling from 

{)assion. " I was happy as a man can be until that vil- 
ain entered my house and robbed me of what I valued 
most in life." 
" Danvers, I don't understand you." 
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"Because you will not; but deception is no longer 
possible." 

" Who is it you speak of, and what has he done ?" 

"You know well enough I mean Hector Maynes, 
who " 

" Who is as tru© and honourable a man as ever lived," 
she answered proudly. 

Her defence exasperated him still more. 

" Was it honourable to come here and tempt a woman 
to disloyalty?" 

" Who was that woman ? " she asked, her face grow- 
ing deadly pale. 

"Who?" he repeated. "The time for simulation is 
over. You are the woman. You have given him the love 
you pledged to me on our wedding day; you have betrayed 
the trust I placed in you, dishonoured my name ^'' 

" Stop," she cried out, rising to her feet, the blood 
rushing in a hot current to her face. " Though you are 
my husband you shall not insult me." 

" Though you are my wife you shall no longer wrong 
me," he retorted. 

" This is madness. I married you because I esteemed 
and loved you. .1 have never wronged you in thought, 
word, or deed," she said, calmly. 

"It is too late for deception. You married me to 
secure your interests, to gratify your ambition." 

" You believe this ? " she asked, in a voice trembUng 
with emotion. 

"And then deceived me," he continued. 

"It is false," she cried, in a defiant tone. 

"I have proof," he roared, striking the little writing- 
table forcibly. 

"And you can cr^it this of me?" she said reproach- 
fully, his lack of trust in her rising above the grievous- 
ness of his accusations, and paining her most. 

"I know you now for what you are, an unfaithful 
wife." 

" Danvers," she said, striving to stem the torrent of 
indignation that rushed through her mind, "hear what 
I have to say ." 



I 
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"I'll hear nothing," he replied, his passion now at its 
height, " nor shall I ever wilhngly see you again. Hence- 
forth we dwell apart. To-morrow morning 1 leave ; your 
future shall be provided for so long as you bear my 
name, but you must live elsewhere. I shall not expect 
to find you here on my return." He went towards the 
door. 

" One moment," she cried, following him and laying 
her hand on his arm. " You have wronged and insulted 
me; will you not listen to what I have to say?" 

" You have deceived me once, I will not be your dupe 
a second time," he answered, flinging open the door and 
hurrying from his room. 

She returned to the seat where he had found her on 
his entrance, her pulse beating tumultuouslv, his words 
of scorn and insult ringing m her ears. Kesting her 
elbows on the table and supporting her head with her 
hands, she thought for some time, her cheeks burning 
with indignation, her heart hardening itself at the recol- 
lection 01 her husband's speeches. At whose instiga- 
tions he had made these char^ges, what had wrought 
him to this fury, she did not think; she merely remem- 
bered the hard words in which he had framed his sting- 
ing insults. Her shame and anger scorched up her 
tears. Remain in his house an hour longer than was 
necessary she would not; nor would she write any pro- 
test against his injustice or in explanation of herself. 
Her soul rose in rebellion against one who unhesitat- 
ingly accused her of infidelity and refused to hear her 
denial. The course for her to pursue was clear; she 
should leave him without a word, and for the present 
seek a home with Mrs. Simmons, her old nurse, who 
kept a lodging-house in London. She was impatient to 
be gone ; sne felt suffocated whilst under the same roof 
with him. Looking at her watch she saw it was just 
five o'clock ; three hours later a train started for London 
from Lowbridge, a distance of seven miles. She rang 
the bell, but before its summons could be answered a 
gentle scratch at the door fell on her ears. She knew 
the sound full well, and immediately admitted Tito, who 
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marching into the room looked up in her face. She 
knelt down and put her arms round his neck, whilst the 
tears fell on his great head. 

"You trust me, Tito?" she said. 

In answer the dog licked her hand. 

At that moment her maid entered. "Clegg," she 
said, turning her face from the light, " tell Miss Meg as 
I have a headache I shall not come down to afternoon 
tea, and that I wish to remain undisturbed. When you 
have delivered my message come back." 

"Yes, my lady," the maid answered, wondering as 
she went her way how it was servants were so merci- 
fully free from headaches that prevented their mistresses 
from taking their regular meals. 

On her return she found Lady Fothergille seated in a 
low chair, on the back of which her head rested with an 
air of weariness. 

"Shall I bring your ladyship some tea?" she asked. 

"Presently. Clegg, I think I can trust you." 

" Law, of course you can, my lady." 

" It is necessary 1 should goto London this evening, 
without Sir Danvers or any of the family knowing of 
my departure." 

" Law bless us — that is, I beg your ladyship's pardon," 
exclaimed Clegg, who was given to read romances, and 
immediately conjectured that her mistress was about to 
elope. 

" I am goin^ alone, and shall stay during my absence 
with an old friend," Lady Fothergille condescended to 
explain by way of setting the girl's suspicions at rest. 

" Am 1 to go with you, my lady ?" 

" No ; I must be alone. Do you think you can take 
the under-coachman into your confidence?'' 

"He is my young man, please your ladyship," 
answered Clegg, as if that statement settled the ques- 
tion. 

"You think he will not gossip?" asked Ethel, who 
feared lest any unforeseen accident might prevent her 
putting her determination into action. 

" Not if I forbid him," replied Clegg, proudly. 
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" Then tell him to have the brougham waiting for me 
just beyond the park gate at seven o'clock, where I will 
meet him. He must leave the Abbey as quietly as 
possible, and answer no enquiries as to where he is 
going. You understand ? " 

" rU tell him, my lady," answered Clegg, who aban- 
doning the idea of an elopement, now foresaw an 
exciting and delightful mystery in her mistress's move- 
ments. 

" You had better tell him this at once. Eemember 
that you bid him keep silence, then return and pack a 
trunk for me." 

Clegg departed, full of the importance of her mission, 
and once more Ethel was left alone. She looked at a 
little clock on the table; it pointed to half -past five. In 
another hour and a half she would have begun her 
journey. She was now all impatient to leave her home. 
Sir Danvers need not fear sne would seek to remain 
under one roof with him ; nor need he leave the Abbey 
next morning as he had threatened. Resentment for 
the wrong he had done her, for the unjust words he had 
spoken, still rankled in her mind, overcoming every 
other feeling. He was the dupe either of his own mad 
jealousy or of the misrepresentations of her enemies. 
He had refused to listen to her, and she would therefore 
write him no words of explanation, defence, or farewell. 
He had judged her and she would seek no appeal, but 
she could not depart without saying adieu to Meg 

Sitting down, therefore, she wrote the following 
lines : 

" I cannot leave what has been once a happy home 
without saying good-bye to you, dear. Why 1 go your 
father will best be able to explain. I am going where 
a faithful and affectionate friend will take care of me. 
Farewell, dear, believe and trust me if you can. 

" Ethel." 

As she concluded the note Clegg entered the room, 
her colour heightened, her eyes bright with excitement. 
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" I have seen him, my lady, and it's all right," she said, 
with a self-satisfied air. 

"When I am gone, but not before, give this letter to 
Miss Meg," her mistress said. 

" Yes, my lady." 

"And now, Clegg, you must help me to leave without 
observation. I snail go out by tne side entrance into 
the pine wood, and on to the road, then I shall be 
free." 

"When may I expect you back, my lady ?" 

Before answer could be made to this awkward ques- 
tion a knock sounded at the door. Ethel's heart flut- 
tered; perhaps this was some one who would prevent 
her carrying out her intentions. " See who it is," she 
said to the maid, as she took her place behind a Japanese 
screen. 

The door opened, and Mrs. Crayworth standing on 
the threshold, said, " I have come to enquire for Lady 
Fothergille. Her headache, I hope, is better." 

"No, ma'am," repHed Clegg, "it is worse." 

The widow glanced around the room, but failed to 
catch sight of its owner. " I am so sorrv. Sir Dan vers 
has a bad bilious attack ; strange. Tell your mistress 
I shall call to see how she is before dinner." 

"Please, ma'am, she don't wish to be disturbed." 

"No doubt she doesn't wish to see anyone, but an old 
friend like myself might be able to give her some com- 
fort. I know what such headaches are — she will see 
me, I am sure," said Mrs. Crayworth, as she withdrew. 

" That woman hates me," Ethel thought. " I am sure 
she is my enemy." Her pulse throbbed and her head 
burned. " If I can only get safely away," she said to 
herself. " I cannot, I must not remain. No one shall 
prevent my departure." Then, after a moment's muse, 
she added, "Perhaps he will regret his words wnen I 
am gone." 
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CHAPTER XVIII.— A Painful Story. 

The bright sunshine of a summer morning shone into 
the sitting-room of a lodffing-house situated in a quiet 
street, not far removed from Hanover Sauare. The 
apartment, though not wholly uncomfortable, showed 
little effort at adornment. Moreen curtains, once crim- 
son, but now faded to a tawny hue, hung from mahogany 
poles by wooden rings that rattled noisily when movea ; 
the floor was covered by a carpet somewhat threadbare 
with the passage of feet, but retaining much of its primi- 
tive freshness where it had been mercifully sheltered by 
the centre table. A large mirror in a gilt frame, from 
which the floral ornamentation had been broken, stood 
upon the chimney-piece of cracked white marble, and 
reflected the large bouauet pattern of the wall paper, 
reheved here and there oy lithographs after Sir Edwin 
Landseer's pictures encased in cumberous frames. 

It was just ten o'clock, and Mrs. Simmons was busily 
engaged in brushing the crumbs from the centre table, 
at which some one nad already breakfasted, routing an 
army of flies from the cut-glass sugar-bowl, and arrang- 
ing a bunch of flowers which she placed beside a white 
and gold china breakfast-cup. Her round, shining, good- 
natured face wore an air of perplexity ; her plump hands 
dallied with the plates, knives and spoons as if her mind 
was wholly preoccupied; and presently, when the door 
opened ana Lady Fothergille entered, the landlady fairly 
started. 

" Good morning. Miss Ethel — ^beg pardon, I mean my 
lady," she said, her eyes brightening. 

" Dear old nurse, don't call me ' my lady.' Let me for- 
get, if I can, all that has happened within the last few 
months." 

Mrs. Simmons smoothed out the white apron tied 
round her ample person, and regarded Lady Fothergille 
closely. 
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"You have been crying again this morning I can see 
— ^your eyes are quite red." 

"I couldn't help it," Ethel replied, striving to keep 
back her tears even then. 

"Well never mind, my dear. Sit down, I'll bring up 
your breakfast in a minute, and I hope you have some 
appetite after your long journey. 1 can tell you I was 
surprised to see you driving up to my door in the early 
morning." 

Ethel seated herself on the springless horse-hair sofa, 
the faded chintz cover of which concealed a multitude of 
blemishes. Presently the odour of fried bacon rose 
from the lower regions and pervaded the house. It 
carried back her thoughts to her earlv days, when bacon 
and eggs were allowed the hard-working doctor and his 
growing family on Sundav mornings as a special privi- 
lege. Shabby as the old. home was, well worn and 
home-made as her clothes were, she was happy then — 
before the cares of hfe and the shadows of tlie future 
fretted her mind — happier, perhaps, than she had been 
since. 

The entrance of Mrs. Simmons, bearing a tempting 
breakfast on a tray, interrupted her thoughts and 
brought her back to the unhappy present. 

" Now, my dearie, if you eat a good breakfast you 
will feel much better; and you needs be that, for your 
pretty face is pale, and your eyes are sunken in your 
head from crying. Sit down here and I'll wait on you 
myself, and grateful I am to whatever chance it was 
that brought you back to me once more." 

" You are the kindest old nurse in the world," Lady 
Fotheigille replied with a smile. "What would you 
say if i were to live with you for ever?" 

" I should feel proud and glad, my dear — ^you were 
always my favourite child," Mrs. Simmons answered. 
" But you only say that in jest — I know you don't mean 
it, my lady." 

"ISo? I am quite in earnest. I shall never go back to 
the Abbey." 

The perplexed look which had hovered over the land- 
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lady's florid countenance now deepened. She made no 
immediate reply, but watched Ethel closely, studying 
her looks, thinking over her words, and striving to arrive 
at some definite conclusion. When breakfast was 
finished she quietly said : 

" Now, my dear, you told me nothing this morning, 
nor did I ask, seeing how pale and tired vou were, but 
to-day you will tell your old nurse what nas happened 
to brmg you up to town alone and make you so un- 
happy. I have seen a good deal of the world, my dear, 
and my experience may help you." 

" I know your kindly intentions, nurse, but I fear no 
one can help me," Ethel replied, rising from her chair and 
taking a seat on the sofa. 

" Wait one moment," cried Mrs. Simmons, walking 
quietly to the door and opening it suddenly. "I'm 
afraid the maid listens," she explained. " I'll send her 
upstairs, and then we can be quite safe." 

Having issued her orders she returned, shut the door, 
and sat down beside Lady Fothergille. 

" Now tell me what is your trouble." 

" Sir Dan vers and I have parted," Ethel replied. 

" Parted ! " cried Mrs. Simmons in astonisnment, as 
she looked shrewdly at Ethel. 

" Yes. Lately his manner began to change towards 
me — I don't know why — and then yesterday he came 
into my room and declared I had betrayed him, that he 
had proofs of my disloyalty, and he hoped never to see 
my lace or hear my voice again ! " 

" Did you give him any cause for jealousy?" 

Ethel drew herself up and looked indignantly at her 
questioner. 

" Don't be angry, my dear, but I know young wives, 
without meaning any harm, are sometimes foolish." 

" I gave no cause." 

" Then he must be a brute," said the landlady, sym- 
pathetically. 

" Oh, Ahce, you don't know him or you would not 
say that. He is one of the kindest and noblest of 
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"Was there any one in the house, any pretty women 
that flattered him ? I know how forward and brazen 
some of them can be, my dear." 

" Certainly not," replied Ethel indignantly. 

" Then I can't understand it. What did you say when 
he made these charges, my dear ? " she asl^ed. 

" I told him they were false, but he wouldn't listen. 
He said he had proofs of my unfaithfulness, and I was 
too indignant to ask him what they were. I could not 
bear that he should think me otherwise than I am, his 
loyal and devoted wife ; and now I shall never forgive 
him, never," she added, bursting into tears. 

" But why did you leave him? Don't cry, dear." 

" I could not stay with him after such an accusation, 
and besides he said we must live apart in future, that he 
would leave the Abbey in the morning and trusted I 
would have gone before his return. It was too cruel. I 
cannot bear to think he could say such things to me," 
she sobbed, tears running down her cheeks. . 

"And then you came away, poor child," said Mrs. 
Simmons soothingly, as she put her arm round Lady 
Fothergille's waist. " You wrote to him, I suppose, 
denying the charge, and told him where you were gomg." 

"No I didn't; how could I after such words? If lie 
did not wish to hear me 1 was not going to plead my 
innocence. I left him as he desired, and I shall never 
go back." 

" But your whole Jife will be spoilt." 

" I cannot help that ; the fault is not mine." 

"There is some misunderstanding, but what it is I 
can't say. Have you any enemies ? Perhaps his daughter 
wished to part you." 

" No, no, she is the dearest and sweetest of girls ; but 
I'm sure I have an enemy, though I have no reason to 
think so, save that I instinctively dread her." 

"Ah, now we are coming to the point. Who is this 
woman?" 

" Mrs. Cray worth, who has been staying at the Abbey. 
Yet I cannot see what advantage she would gain from 
a quarrel between Sir Danvers and myself." 
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"No, it's hard to fathom such women, but I have no 
doubt she has made this trouble. Is she in love with 
Sir Dan vers herself?" 

"I can't say; she is a widow." 

" Thev are always the worst. Trust them for making 
mischief between man and wife." 

"Even if she did scheme — he, my husband, should 
not have believed her word before mine. I shall never 
forgive him — nor do I ever wish to see him again," 
Lady Fothergille said between her sobs. 

Tne words Sir Danvers had spoken yet rankled in 
her mind, filling her with indignation, wounding her 
pride anew. 

Mrs. Simmons made no remark, being busily engaged 
in thinking how she could best awaken Sir Danvers to 
the wrong he had done his wife — the girl whom she 
had reared and still loyally loved, and by what means 
she could re-unite them once more. 

In the pause which ensued a light footstep and the 
sweep of a silk dress was heard descending the stairs 
and passing through the hall. A second later and the 
street door shut almost noiselessly. 

"That is my queer lodger," said Mrs. Simmons, 
starting up and gomg towards the window. Sheltered 
behind one of the faded moreen curtains, she looked 
into the street and saw a tall figure closely veiled, and 
dressed in shabby black garments, stand upon the door 
step irresolutely, then turn swiftly to the right, and 
almost immediately retrace her steps and take the 
opposite direction. 

"I can't make her out," continued the landlady, 
"and yet, I have no doubt she's a gentlewoman bom 
and bred," she added, anxious to distract Ethel from 
the remembrance of her grief. 

"What is her name?" Lady Fothergille enquired. 

"Freeman — Mrs. Freeman. She has been with me a 
couple of months, never gives any trouble, and is as 
quiet in the house as a mouse. She's hard up I know, 
but she has great hopes of plenty of money when her 
husband comes back. Where he is, or who he is, she 
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never says, and it seems to me there is something mj'^s- 
terious about her." 

"Poor thing, perhaps she is al«o in trouble," said 
Ethel. 

"Many a wife is, my dear, and through no fault of 
her own. She thinks she owes m^ several weeks' rent, 
but she don't, though I mustn't tell her so." 

"Why not ? It might be a relief to her mind." 

"Well, I'm not allowed. You see it happened in 
this way," explained Mrs. Simmons: "One evening, 
when she came back a young man came with her. 
When she had ^one up to her own room he returned 
and made enquiries about her payments. She owed me 
two weeks at the time, and I was thinking of giving 
her notice. He then told* me he was entrusted by her 
friends to ask about her and pay her rent, though she 
musn't know that, as, owing to some family quarrel, 
she would not accept anything from them, and would 
rather suffer want than receive their help. So here 
she remains with me." 

"Did he tell you who her family were?" 

"No, that was another mystery. I hope, dear, you 
will not mind dining with her this evening ; 1 have but 
one dining-room, and you will find her quite a gentle- 
woman." 

"1 should like to see her," Ethel replied ; "you have 
interested me in her already." 

" Ah, you always was that pleasamt and agreeable ; 
you'd do anything for your old nurse," said Mrs. Sim- 
mons, smiling on her. 

"And my old nurse would do anything for me." 

"Now my dear, if you will take an old woman's 
advice, you will dry your pretty eyes and write a letter 
to Sir Danvers, telling him you are innocent of his 
charges, that he has been in the wrong, and letting him 
know you are safe with me." 

" No, I cannot do that. If he believes me guilty, let 
him. If he wishes to know where I am, he will find out." 

"Who would think, to look at you, that you were so 
positive," repUed Mrs. Simmons. "But, if you don't 
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do it to-day, you will to-morrow — ^it's only a question 
of time, I'm sure." 

" Never," cried Ethel. " Never. I cannot forgive him." 

At seven o'clock that evening Lady Fothergille sat 
in Mrs. Simmons' drawing-room, an apartment pervaded 
by a musty odour, as if not frequently used. White 
lace curtains screened the tall windows, between which 
stood a small table, bearing a family bible surmounted 
by a tea caddy ; bunches of flowers under ^lass shades 
ornamented the chimney-piece; chairs, with knitted 
aiitimacassars, stood at egual distances like sentinels 
along the walls ; a chandelier depended from the ceiling. 

The room was empty on her entrance, but she had not 
lon^ been seated when the rustling of a silk dress, such 
as she had heard in the morning, fell upon her ears. It 
suddenly ceased, and then looking at the door Ethel saw 
the handle turn. It was not, however, pushed open ; 
whoever stood on the threshold hesitated to enter; the 
swish of the silk dress was heard retreating and once 
more drawing near, then the door swung back, when a 
second later Mrs. Freeman appeared, looked round her 
swiftly, and seeing Ethel, bowed nervously without 
speaking. 

The long, pale, sensitive face, lighted by dark eyes 
expressive by turn of restlessness, timidity, and pathos, 
and set in a frame of rich brown hair, heavily streaked 
with silver, at once struck Ethel's attention and appealed 
to her sympathy in a manner she could not explain. 
There was something pathetic, not only in the coun- 
tenance, but in the tall spare figure, and in the highly 
nervous manner of the woman. 

"How do you da?" Lady Fothergille said rising, 
scarcely knowing what to say. 

"I am well, thank you. Mrs. Simmons told me I 
should find a new lodger here — Miss Fayne." 

" Yes," replied Ethel, who desired her name should 
remain unknown. ''I came early this morning." 

"I have been here some time," said Mrs. Freeman 
advancing into the room and sitting down with her back 
to the waning light. " I am waiting — always waiting.'* 
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"What for?" 

The question startled her. She looked keenly at the 
speaker, and then seeming to gain confidence from the 
expression of her face answered, " For my husband. 
He is away at present in France, but he will return 
some time — some time." 

"He does not know you are waiting for him?" 

"No, I wish to give him a surprise. He does not ex- 
pect to see me, but he will be glad when we meet." 

"But how are you to know when he returns?" 

" His servant Barlyl will tell me." 

"Barlyl," repeated Ethel; the name seemed familiar 
to her, but she could not just then remember where she 
had heard it, or k> whom it belonged. 

"Yes, he is very kind. He speaks to me about my 
husband, and he let me take and keep one of my hus- 
band's photographs." 

Her nearer felt puzzled; there was something strange 
in the idea of a servant giving his master's portrait to 
his master's wife. The smell of roast beef and apple 
tart, which had been growing stronger every minute, 
now reached its climax, when Mrs. Simmons flung open 
the door and announced that dinner was served. 

All through the meal Mrs. Freeman was silent. She 
ate but little, drank no wine, seemed wrapped up in her 
own thoughts, and appeared relieved when dinner ended. 

"If you ladies will go back to the drawing-room I 
will brmg you some tea in half-an-hour," Mrs. Simmons 
said, her face shining from the effect of her recent 
labours in the lower regions. 

Those she addressed rose, and Ethel waited for Mrs. 
Freeman to pass before her, but the latter shrank back, 
and after a iriendly dispute Lady Fothergille preceded 
her. As she went up the narrow stairway she dropped 
her handkerchief. Mrs. Freeman picked it up, and was 
about to return it to its owner, when her eyes fell upon 
the name it bore, and she gazed upon it in seeming 
wonder and consternation. 

"Fothergille! Fothergille! Fothergille!" she re- 
peated as she entered the drawing-room. 
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Ethel started at the name, and turning round, was 
surprised. to see Mrs. Freeman's face flushed, her eyes 
sparkle, and her whole appearance excited. 

" It is yours," she said, nolding out the handkerchief 
in a hana that trembled from emotion. '' I saw you let 
it fall — tell me, do you know anyone of that name?" 

Ethel drew back a step from the woman's strangely 
altered face, on which a hectic blush burned brightly, 
and for a second it flashed upon her that Mrs. Freeman 
had become insane. For economical reasons the land- 
lady had turned down the gaslight of the chandelier, so 
that the room was half in shadow ; but the lurid eager 
eyes of the questioner shone through the gloom. 

" Speak," she said in an imploring voice. 

" It is my name," Ethel replied, hoping to calm her. 

" Yours! I was told you were Miss Fayne." 

" So I was before I married. My husband's name is 
Fothergille." 

" Husband ! " Mrs. Freeman repeated, putting her 
hand to her heart, a look of fear dawning in her eyes. 
" Where is he now ? " 

" In the country," answered Ethel, still intent upon 
calming her. 

" Not in France, you are certain he is not in France," 
her questioner gasped, the expression of anxiety on her 
face Decoming painful from intensity. 

" I am quite sure. You seem anxious and excited ; 
won't you sit down ?" 

" No," Mrs. Freeman answered, and then paused as if 
holding communication with herself. Suddenly she 
looked round, advanced quickly to the door which stood 
partly ajar, closed it, and returned to where Ethel still 
stood lost in wonder at this woman's strange words and 
movements. " I think I can trust you," she said in a 
calmer tone, looking searchingly into Ethel's face. 
" Your eyes are kind, and you too have suffered ; you 
have a heart." 

The words touched her hearer because of the appeal- 
ing tone in which they were spoken. 

" I have known sorrow," Etnel replied sadly. 
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" I knew it. There is something in the eves of those 
who have grieved which tells it, even though the smiles 
upon their lips and the words upon their tongues deny 
it ; and once having known sorrow, they feel for those 
in misery. You understand me." 

" Perfectly," Lady Fothergille answered. 

"And you will help me if you can," Mrs. Freeman 
pleaded. 

" Certainly. I shall be glad to aid you if possible," 
said Ethel, who was filled with pity for the woman. ^ 

" I trust you, I trust you," she said, still looking into 
Ethel's eyes, and then suddenly adding after a pause, 
" My name is not Freeman." 

"Then what is it?" 

"FothergiUe." 

" And your husband ? " 

"Is Captain Fothergille. Do you know him?" she 
asked eagerly. 

" There may be manv men bearing the same name in 
the army. What was Iiis Christian name?" 

" John," she replied. " Tell me if you know him," 
she implored. 

"I cannot say," Ethel replied, cautiously. "My 
husband's cousin is Captain John Fothergille; but he 
is not married," she added, remembering his attentions 
to Meg. 

" Then it cannot be the same ; but wait, I will show 
vou his photograph," said she who had been called Mrs. 
Freeman, as she took from her pocket a leather case in 
which was enclosed her husband's portrait. 

Ethel held it under the gas; one glance suflBced to 
show her it was Sir Danvers' cousin. 

"You know him," exclaimed the strange woman, 
reading her face. 

" Yes. He is my husband's cousin." 

" Then," she saia excitedly, " you can tell me when 
he will return from France." 

" He is not in France ; he is in England." 

" He has come back? I did not know." 

Ethel saw the poor woman had been misinformed, but 
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refrained from pointing out the deception lest it might 
give her additional pain. 

"He is at present staying at Fothergille Abbey, 
Ilayton, Devonshire," she replied. 

" Then I must see him at once. I will go to him." 

"Does he know you are here?" 

" No, he thinks I am in AustraUa, but those who 
kept us apart had pity at last, and let me go, and I 
have come back to him," the unhappy woman said, her 
manner becoming excited, a wild light burning in her eyes. 

" I don't understand," said Ethel. " Why should tney 
have parted you ?" 

" Because they were wicked people, and — and — " she 
said, looking round her, " They said I was mad." 

Her hearer started ; the thoughts that for some time 
had been gaining ground in her mind were suddenly 
put into words. 

" Don't be frightened," she said, seeing Ladj Fother- 

f pile's movement. "It was only one of their wicked 
ies. I was ill, but I am quite well now, as I shall 
prove to my husband, and when he sees me he will 
beheve it, and we shall be happy again." 

"Where were you married?" Ethel asked, thinking 
this might be an insane delusion. 

" In Melbourne. I will show you the certificate ; I 
always keep it with me," she answered, opening the 
upper part of her dress, and taking out a little silk bag 
suspended from her neck by a string. Opening this she 
drew forth , a paper certifying that Anne Lawson, 
spinster, was married to John Fothergille. "I have 
always kept it with me," she added, " even they let me 
wear it. They did not deny I was his wife ; they could 
not." 

Ethel handed it back in silence. A sense of depres- 
sion fell upon her as she concluded this poor woman 
had been wronged, by whom she did not yet know, 
though she could not refrain from suspecting. 

"Where did you meet the Captain?" she asked. 

" 1 will tell you all ; then you will perhaps be able to 
help me." 
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" I shall be glad if I can," she answered, raising her 
hand to turn on the gas and lighten the room, for sitting 
in this semi-light oppressed her. 

"Stay," said Mrs. Fothergille, placing her hand on 
Ethel's arm. " If you please I would rather not have a 
strong light; I can talfe best whilst it's like this— I am 
used to it and I like it," she explained. 

" Very well," Ethel replied, anxious to humour her. 
" It was in Melbourne you met Captain Fothergille, I 
suppose," she added, desirous to lead her to speak of her 
past life. 

"Yes. He had just come from the gold diggings 
when he was introduced to me, and from the first day I 
saw him I loved him. No man had ever spoken to me 
as he had ; he told me of his love in words such as I 
had never heard before ; and when he asked me to be 
his wife, I answered my heart had been his from the 
first." 

She paused a moment as if to linger over recollections 
which softened and beautified her face as with a glow 
of inward light. 

" I should have been completely happy if it were not 
that my father opposed my marriage, and set his face 
against the man 1 had chosen as my husband. On this 
we disagreed for the first time in our lives, for I loved 
him weU. I was his only child, and had never known 
my mother's face. He disliked the Captain, whom he 
called an adventurer; but I pointed out that he held a 
high position in the Army. He said lie was penniless ; 
but, I answered, my fortune — which came to me from 
my mother — was sufficient for both. He knew it would 
break my heart if I did hot marry Captain P'othergille, 
and eventually he ^ave his consent to our union. We 
were therefore married ; but soon a cloud came upon my 
new life, for my father died. It was the first great 
grief I had known, and it weighed upon me. I should 
not have been so selfish as to indulge in it, for I fear my 
husband found me dull, and my home not so cheerful as 
before. He remained absent from me for many hours 
every day, and sought pastime at the card-table." 
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"Had you been long married at thii time?" Ethel 
asked. 

" Only a few months. I strove to conpeal my grief, 
and to appear resigned. I asked my husband to brinff 
his friends to our Tiouse, which he frequently did, and 
after supper they naturally played — sometimes I fear 
for high stakes. Anything was better to me than his 
absence, for I loved him with all my heart, and was 
jealous of every hour he spent away from me. I there- 
fore did not remonstrate with him for the losses which 
I knew he met with at play." 

"He gambled?" Ethel remarked. 

" He did. I could always tell by his manner when he 
won and when he lost, though what were the sums that 
changed hands I never ventured to ask. All I had was 
his to do with as he pleased." 

"Did you not urge him to give up gambling?" 

" Yes, but he would not heed me. We were about 
twelve months married, and I was expecting the birth 
of our child, when the darkness fell upon me that ruined 
my life," she said, a nervous spasm contracting her face, 
a wandering restless look coming into her eyes. 

"Do not speak of what pains you," Ethel said com- 
passionately. 

" You must hear all. I have told it to no one else, but 
I want you to understand me," she replied, and then 
continued more slowly. "I knew he had been losing 
for some time. One evening, Hawkins, the man who 
had won his money, came to supper with us ; he was to 
start for Sydney next day, and my husband said he 
must have his revenge. I retired early, but I could not 
rest. I dozed and woke, again and again; then, I must 
have dreamt, for what I saw could not be real," she 
said, .putting one hand to her forehead, as if to concen- 
trate ner thoughts. " I dreamt I heard a noise, and went 
softly downstairs. The sounds increased as I drew near 
— the sounds of a scuffle. I hurried onward and reached 
the room where I had left my husband, to find him 
standing with a knife in his hand over the prostrate 
body 01 Hawkins. The hand holding the knife was 
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smeared with blood. I gave a scream, and immediately 
felt as if a blow had been dealt me by my husband." 

She shuddered at the remembrance of the painful 
scene her words called up, and her face grew ghastly pale. 

" 1 suppose I was delirious, for when I began to re- 
cover I found myself in a great house surrounded by 
insane people. My hair was cut, I wore a uniform, and 
doctors came and saw me continuallv. They told me I 
had been ill of brain fever, that my child was bom dead, 
and I myself had made a hard struggle for recovery. I 
asked for my husband, being sure he would come and 
take me away, but they said he had returned to Eng- 
land. No doubt they assured him I was hopelessly 
mad, and would never recover, for he left no word for 
me, wrote me no letter. Thev mav have told him I was 
dead. I would have left the place immediately, but 
they would not allow me. At times memory deserted 
me, the past was blotted out, a great cloud hung over 
me, and^the remembrance of this terrible dream pursued 
me ; but gradually I grew better, the dream became 
more faint in my mind, and I was pronounced well. 
When I was permitted to leave, an old friend and school- 
fellow took me to her home, who sheltered and pro- 
tected me." 

" Did you not write to your husband ? " asked Ethel. 

" No, 1 determined to seek him, for if he knew I was 
coming he might forbid me, and I could not disobey 
him. He had taken my money, not thinking I should 
want it; no doubt he would have sent me some if I had 
asked him. My friend strove to dissuade me from fol- 
lowing him; she did not know how much I loved him. 
Under the name of Mrs. Freeman I sought for and ob- 
tained a situation as stewardess on board a steamer 
coming to London, and with the money I earned and 
that which my friend lent me I have since hved here 
awaiting my husband's return. But now you have told 
me where he is, I shall seek him and all will be well," 
she concluded, her countenance beaming with delight. 

Lady Fothergille, understanding from the artless con- 
fession she had heard the cruel, heartless character of 
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the Captain, feared a fresh ffrief awaited his wife, but 
she withheld from clouding her happiness by words of 
doubt or warning. 

" Would it not be better to let him know you are in 
England ? " she suggested. 

" No, no, I must see him. I have waited so long and 
so patiently for the hour, and he is so near. I must go 
to him," she replied excitedly. "You will tell me how 
I can get there ; I shall start to-morrow." 

"If you will allow me to lend you some money I shall 
bo glad. We are no longer strangers. My husband is 
(Japtain Fothergille's cousin, so we are kinswomen and 
need not stand on ceremony." 

" You are very good," she said, hesitatingly, her hand 
almost unconsciously touching a heavy gold brooch, her 
father's wedding present to her. "But I think I can 
find enough for mv journey." 

"But, if you don't you will let me act as your 
banker," said Ethel. 

" Thank you — yes," she answered, and then to herself 
she murmured : " To-morrow I shall see him ! " Her face 
was radiant with happiness ; it seemed as if years had 
been lifted from her life. 

Lady Fothergille looked at her with pity, hoping that 
the meeting on which her hopes rested might not bring 
fresh disappointment and misery. From the little she 
knew of the Captain she was not inclined to credit him 
with kindliness. The fact of his paying attention to Meg 
troubled her; suspicions rose in her mind which she 
could not banish; and she feared for the suffering 
woman before her. 

"If you will excuse me," said Mrs. Fothergille, "I 
will leave you now, but I hope you will give me the 
directions tor my journey wnen I return." Saying 
which she left the room. 

Soon the ghost-like rustle of her silk gown was heard 
on the stairway and along the hall, then the entrance 
door was softly closed. 

Mrs. Fothergille was on her way to the pawnbroker. 



CHAPTER XIX.— Gone. 

On the evening Lady Fothergille quietly and un- 
observedly left the Abbey, the family circle, as usual, 
assembled in the drawing-room before dinner. Mrs. 
Cray worth and the Captain were first to arrive; the 
former looking, as she hoped, fascinating, in an elaborate 
toilet ; the latter seeming somewhat uneasv and morose. 
He walked over to the corner where tne widow sat 
fanning herself, and gazed at her with an evil expression. 

'* I know," she said, smiling at him. " You have done 
your work, but I'm not sure that we shan't have to 
make another attack before we rout the enemy from 
her stronghold." 

" You didn't tell me," he remarked, " where you found 
that portrait?" 

" In his desk," she answered calmly. 

The Captain gave a low whistle. " You don't hesi- 
tate to take a bold step," he said, with an ugly leer. 

" I never hesitate wnen I am determined to win ! " 

Unscrupulous as he was, a feeling of loathing arose in 
his mind at her words. " Tell me, he asked, " did you 
forge these words written at the back ? " 

Instead of being affronted by the question she seemed 
highly amused, and leaning back in her chair gave a 
little silvery laugh. "Forge them?" she said, ''there 
was no necessity, or I might have done so ; the lines 
were written on the photograph when I found it 
amongst his papers. Do you think they are strong 
enough to have the desired effect on Sir Dan vers ?" 

" Yes," he replied. 

At that instant the baronet entered and looked swiftly 
round the room. The figure he either hoped or dreaded 
to see was not present, and it was difficult for Mrs. 
Crayworth, w^ho watched him keenly, to judge whether 
he was disappointed or relieved. It was, however, 
easily perceptible that his usual bright buoyant air had 
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deserted him, and that the customary cheerful look on 
his face had ^iven place to an expression of dark doubt 
and bitter pam. In an absent-mmded way he advanced 
to where his guests were conversing, all unsuspicious 
that his honour and happiness were the subject of their 
talk. Mrs. Crayworth was quite equal to the occasion. 

"We have just been discussing,'' she cheerfully re- 
marked, " the subject of reincarnation." 

" Indeed," replied Sir Danvers, quite unheeding the 
movement of her hand sweeping aside her skirts, and 
making a motion for him to sit beside her. His eyes 
glanced uneasily towards the door. 

"Does the theory admit that we are to have our 
choice in returning in whatever form we please?" asked 
the Captain. 

" O, yes ; we, as well-educated and admirably-behaved 
souls, will seek entrance into the bodies whose physical 
peculiarities and material surroundings will best help us 
to work out our missions." 

" Few people woukl, I fancy, care to return and live 
their lives over again," said Sir Danvers, with a sigh, 
his face still turned towards the entrance. 

" If I am given my way I shall certainly come back 
as a dove," said Mrs. Crayworth. 

" I fancy some women must return as serpents, or 
perhaps I should say some serpents have returned as 
women," the Captain remarked, looking at her with the 
smile she dreaded hovering on his cruel lips. 

"And some tigers must have come back into the 
world as men, retaining all their old ferocity and 
bloodthirstiness ! " she said in a malicious tone. Her 
face brightened as she saw his complexion turn to a 
dull leaden hue, and his eyeballs glow like coals of fire. 
She had hit home and felt the pride of a victor. 

Smothering a curse that rose to his lips the Captain 
turned away. Poor Sir Danvers was too much absorbed 
in his own grief to notice what passed before him, for 
at that moment he suffered agonies of suspense, wonder- 
ing if the woman he had in a moment of uncontrollable 
anger told to leave his house would dare enter the room 
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as if nothing had occurred ; and again hoping to meet 
her with a pleading look in her eyes and a whispered 
denial on her lips. If only a note were put into his 
hands explaining this evidence of wrong doing, if he 
could only be assured he laboured under some mistake, 
what a load would be hfted from his heart, what bright- 
ness might shine again upon his life after the passing of 
this threatening cloud. But no, this could never be ; 
the proof of his wife's frailty lay in his desk ; the past 
could not be undone ; the future bitterness, pain, and 
humiliation must be endured. 

All these thoughts rushed through his mind as he ap- 
parently listened to Mrs. Crayworth's platitudes con- 
cerning the philosophy of Eastern faiths, and her high 
aspirations after a spiritual Ufe which the Western 
creeds were unable to satisfy. 

*'Mv nature is such that it must aspire," she said low- 
ering her voice to the pathetic compass ; "its thirst for 
the higher life is unq^uenchable, its desire to soar into 
the regions of sublimity is unconquerable ; my soul is 
ever in rebellion against its frail tenement, the body." 

" Indeed," Sir Dan vers said, after a pause, believing 
some remark was expected from him, and not in the 
least heeding her sentiments. 

The clock on the chimney-piece struck eight. At that 
instant a rustle was heard outside the drawing-room 
door; Sir Dan vers' heart beat in expectation. His brow 
clouded and he turned away immediately he heard 
his daughter's voice addressing him. 

"Father, hasn't Ethel come down yet?" 

" No," he replied briefly. 

" How late she is ; perhaps her headache isn't better. 
I'll go and see her." 

"Stay, Meg," he answered, in a voice so unlike his 
usual tones that she wondered. " She is not quite well, 
and doesn't wish to be disturbed." 

Before he had concluded his sentence dinner was an- 
nounced. The absence of his wife from her customary 
place at the head of the table added to Sir Danvers' 
pain and anger. The vacant seat seemed symbolic of 
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the sudden emptiness which had occurred in his life. 
The feeling of wrath and misery surging through his 
mind prevented him from thinking of any other subject 
than tnat of his betrayal. He could not eat, and merely 
trifled with what was set before him that his sudden 
loss of appetite might not be remarked ; but he drank 
more wine than usual, to stimulate, if possible, his weary 
spirits. 

Mrs. Crayworth chattered incessantly. She was re- 
solved the dinner-table should not appear dull because 
of the absence of her hostess, and carried on a running 
fire of comment on the topics of the day, expressing 
admiration for leading movements, and censure for 
political actions, sustaining a rattlinjg; monologue that 
required neither answer nor interruption. The Captain, 
seated beside Meg, gave her all his attention, making up 
for his lack of fervour during Lord Hector Maynes' stay 
at the Abbey. Devoid of resentment, the ffirl welcomed 
what she considered a change of mood, and received his 
devotion with an honest show of pleasure. The unex- 
pected appearance of Maynes had altered the tenour of 
the Captain's plans with regard to his cousin, but re- 
lieved of the restraint Lord Hector's presence had 
caused, he fell back into his former position as a suitor, 
though he now no longer clearly saw his way towards 
fulfilling his hopes of gaining her fortune. He could 
not foresee what steps future circumstances might urge 
or permit him to take. He was willing to risk mudi, 
and meanwhile he continued his former course, hoping 
that by some change of fate, some unexpected accident, 
he might yet be able to obtain Meg's dowry of thirty 
thousand pounds. 

The poor relation and the baronet alone maintained 
silence, the latter mentally repeating the scene of that 
afternoon with his wife, the former wondering how she 
should ever again, after her lengthened stay at the 
Abbey and acquaintance with its luxurious life, be able 
to endure an existence confined to a back room in a 
Bloomsbury lodging-house, attended by a slipshod maid- 
of-all-work, whose bell-bewildered soul Miss Gauntley 
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could only hope to inspire with due respect and atten- 
tion by continued reference to her cousin the baronet 
and her residence at the Abbey. 

When at last dinner ended and Meg rose from the 
table, she left the poor relation and Miss Cray worth to 
occupy the drawin^-roora, whilst she ran quickly up- 
stairs to make enquiries for Ethel. Entering her step- 
mother's dressing-room, the door of which stood ajar, 
she found Clegg absorbed in trying on one of Lady 
Fothergille's lx)nnets before the glass, into which she 
stared with a lofty air and frowning brow, which she 
believed expressive of true dignity. 

"Where is your mistress?" asked Meg, looking round 
the room. 

"La, miss, you did startle me," cried Clegg, whisking 
the bonnet off her head and making a struggle to 
replace her cap. " I'm that nervous." 

"Where is your mistress? " Meg repeated, a sense of 
uneasiness seizing her. 

"Gone, miss," answered the maid. 

" Gone ? " Meg repeated in a bewildered way. 
"Where?" 

" To London, miss, by the eight train ; and 1 must 
say her ladyship was terribly cut up, and took on 
wonderfully before she started, though no one saw her 
but myself." 

"Wnat are you saying, girl?" Meg cried in angry 
tones. 

" Only what's true, miss, and her ladyship left a letter 
for you there on the chimney-piece." 

Meg took it in her hands, which trembled so violently 
that she could hardly tear open the envelope, and read 
the lines Ethel had written. When she had gone over 
them she could scarcely understand their import, and 
sat down to con them once more. Seeing Clegg's eyes 
fixed on her enquiringly, she bade the girl leave the 
room, and then repeated the words, " Why I go your 

father will best be able to explain Believe 

and trust me if you can." What could this mean? 
Where had she gone, and for how long, and why did 
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she leave in this secret manner? There was some 
mystery here, connected she feared with trouble. No 
doubt of Ethel crossed her mind; her only apprehen- 
sion was that some painful event which called for her 
presence necessitated her departure. But why should 
this be kept secret? she asked herself; there was some- 
thing wrong. Trouble brooded in the air and filled her 
with depression. 

She rose, and going hurriedly downstairs to the dining- 
room, said, " Father, what is the meaning of this?" 

"Of what?" he asked nervously. 

" Of Ethel's leaving her home." 

" Leaving her home ! " he repeated. " Has she gone ? " 
he asked, a fresh fear rushing in upon hiw. 

" Surely you knew she was going," the girl said, his 
manner causing her sense of uneasiness to increase. 
" She savs you will best be able to explain why she left. 
Here is ier letter." 

Striving to suppress his excitement and to stem the 
black forebodings that swept across his mind, he read 
the note aloud until he came to the line "I am going 
wliere a faithful and affectionate friend will take care 
of me," at Avhich he paused. The silence that fell upon 
the room was suddenly broken by a harsh abrupt 
laugh coming from the Captain. Sir Danvers inter- 
))reted the meaning of that sound, and his heart samk 
within him. 

Meg watched the expression of despair that gradually 
crept over her father's face, and, alarmed at the change, 
threw her arms round his neck and cried: "Father, 
what has happened ? What does all this mean?" 

He did not answer immediately. " It means," he 
said, in a hoarse low voice, " that I have been deceived, 
tliat this woman has betrayed me." 

"Do you imagine that Ethel has deceived and be- 
trayed you ? It is impossible," she answered. " Hers 
is a nature that knows no deception." 

"I — I thought so once," her father answered in the 
same unnatural voice, " but 1 was fooled by her fair face 
and smooth ways." 
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" No, no ! you wrong her, father. There's some mis- 
take." 

" There's no longer room for doubt. This afternoon 
proofs of her disloyalty to me, her husband, came to my 
knowledge ; I confronted her with them, and she has 
fled, and so confirms the suspicion of her guilt." 

"Impossible! I will not believe it, for I know she 
loved you, and I'm sure she is as true and pure a woman 
as lives." 

" Stie has deceived you as she did me. I'll hear no 
more of her," he said, rising, his face flushed, his eyes 
wild and haggard, an expression of agony distorting his 
countenance. "Let me never hear you or anyone in 
this house mention her again. To me she must be as 
one dead ; would to God she was in her grave before 
this thinff happened." 

" Oh, father ! " the girl cried, the knowledge of his 
grief overpowering all other feelings, a desire to comfort 
aim filling her heart. She stretched out her arms to 
him, but unheeding her he strode past the spot where 
she stood and quitted the room. 



• CHAPTER XX.— Meg Argues. 

On the same morning that Lady Fothergille narrated 
her troubles to the sympathetic ear of Mrs. Simmons, 
Mrs. Cray worth sat in her dressing-room in the Abbey, 
triumphantly contemplating the mischief she had helped 
to bnng about. Her revenge on the man who had 
slighted her advances, and the woman who occupied the 
place she desired to fill, had begun ; a few months would, 
she hoped, see it accomplished when Sir Danvers gained 
his divorce. He would then be free again to mate his 
choice of another wife, and it was possible she might 
yet secure the position she coveted so ardently. She 
certainly would not fail to win her game from lack of 
courage or want of skill. 

So far she was satisfied with the work she had accom- 
plished. Unseen she had detected the love aflFair existing 
between Ethel and Lord Hector. Unsuspected she had 
sought and procured proof of Lady Fothergille's weak- 
ness, which, though it may not have amounted to guilt, 
was yet sufficient to outrage an already jealous husband, 
cause him to banish her from his home, and so fling her 
into the arms of her lover. 

She smiled in self-congratulation at her reflection in 
a large mirror, admired her brilliant complexion and 
plump, upright figure, and took comfort in the consid- 
eration that she was yet a woman of many attractions 
who had a future stretching before her. Her boxes, 
already packed and corded, lay around her, for under 
the circumstances she could not remain at the Abbey, 
and had therefore determined to leave immediately after 
lunch. In the atmosphere of her own home she would 
be freer to indulge in the high spirits which she was 
here obliged to subdue for decency s sake. 

As soon as the news of Lady Fothergille's departure 
spread through the Abbey a sense of restraint and 
solemnity fell as a weight upon the household. Sir 
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Dan vers had breakfasted alone at an early hour, and 
immediately after shut himself up in his study. The 
night had passed for him in silent misery, the memory 
of his wife's truthful eyes and gentle face striving in 
vain to rout the dark suspicions of her disloyalty, that 
ever and anon deepened to convictions of her guilt. She 
had professed to love him and betrayed his love ; she 
had uprooted the implicit faith he held in her; she had 
banished his peace, and dragged his honour in the mud ; 
and yet, wrung as his heart was with pain, it turned 
towards her lovingly, pleaded for her affection, craved 
for her presence. 

Even when morning came he could think of nothing 
but of this loss, which left his life more empty than if 
he had never loved ; dwell on nothing but his wrongs, 
which were to him greater than all other injuries he 
could endure. In vain he strove to brace himself to 
meet his fate and bear it manfully ; in vain he called 
philosophy to his aid with the assurance that he was 
not the only man who had suffered such deception and 
misery at the hands of a woman loved and trusted. 

It was almost midday when he heard a gentle tap at 
his study door. His head was buried in his arms out- 
stretched on the desk before him, but he instantly 
started at the sound, thinking, hoping, it might bring 
him some news from her. 

" Father, dear," a voice said before he could reply, 
"open the door and let me come in." 

"I am engaged, Meg; I cannot see you now," he 
answered. 

" But I want to see you, I have something to say," 
she pleaded. "Let me in, dear. I must speak to 
you." 

He went to the door, withdrew the bolt, and ad- 
mitted her. Without speaking she turned her eyes to 
his face, haggard, pale and melancholy ; and he, reading 
the anxious love and pitiful sorrow of her gaze, turned 
away his head. After a few seconds spent in silence at 
the window he returned to his chair before the desk, 
and his daughter standing beside him put one arm 
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round his neck. Understanding the affection she would 
fain express, and the sympathy that drew her towards 
him, he took in his the hand which lay upon his shoulder. 
The girl bent down and kissed his forehead. 

"Dear father," she began, "I want to speak of what 
is nearest our hearts — of JEthel." 

"Have you heard anything new?" he asked anx- 
iously. 

" No, I know nothing except what you have told me ; 
and the more I think of it, the more convinced I am you 
are labouring under some mistake." 

"Would to God I was," he cried out; "she has de- 
ceived me; she was unworthy of the love I gave her. 
Let us speak of her no more," he added, his voice ex- 
pressing the grief he felt. *^ 

" Why not 1 " Meg asked. " If it will give you relief, 
some good is gained by talking of her. Tell me, what 
proof have you that she has wronged you?" 

By way of reply he opened a drawer of his desk, and 
taking from it the photograph the Captain had given 
him, handed it to her. 

She gazed at it for some time, read the words on the 
back, and noted the address on the envelope. 

" She loved this man. Hector Maynes, before I ever 
saw her," he burst out, his wrath kmdling once more ; 
"and she loves him still. This photograph was sent 
him three weeks before he came here, and yet she 
simulated surprise at his appearance. When I accused 
her of her falsity she had no reply to make, save to ex- 
press surprise at my discovery; and when I said we 
should henceforth Uve apart, sue fled without one word 
of defence." 

"Did you bid her leave your house?" Meg asked sor- 
rowfully. Her faith in her stepmother had received a 
hard blow. 

" I told her she must live elsewhere, that I should 
leave the Abbey this morning, and should not expect to 
find her here on my return." 

" Father, dear, you have done wrong ; you have been 
hasty in acting on your suppositions of her guilt. Sup- 
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posing she was innocent after all, you would never be 
able to forgive yourself." 

''How can she be innocent, whilst her own hand- 
writing condemns her?" he asked, pointing to the 
inscription on the photograph. 

" She may have been foolish, but nothing worse ; this 
man may have been a friend and nothing more." 

" Good heavens, Meg, do you want to drive me mad ? " 
he exclaimed. 

"No, father; but I want you to be just. After such 
words as you addressed to her, how could she have done 
otherwise than leave you?" 

"But she did not say or write one word of explana- 
tion or denial." 

"If she was innocent, as I cannot but believe her to 
be, she was probably too proud to defend herself. Had 
she been a guilty or a cunning woman, she would have 
sought to disabuse your mind of its convictions." 

Sir Dan vers groaned aloud. His mind was tossed in a 
whirlpool of doubt; his heart beat with fresh pain. 

"Do you not see, dear father, what you have done?" 

" What do you mean ? " he asked. " I have not acted 
wrongly." 

"I fear you haven't acted wisely. If Ethel was 
inclined to love this man, you have by casting her from 
you thrown her into temptation. Ii her husband has 
disowned her, she may seek him " 

"Good heavens! I never thought of that," he ex- 
claimed, rising hastily. "I have been a fool — a blind, 
weak, headstrong fool. But no, no; she loved him 
already, and would have sought him sooner or later. 
I am not to blame." 

He walked up and down the room excitedly, seeking 
comfort and finding none. 

"I fear you are, dear," Meg said gentlv; "but you 
may be atle to remedy your mistake before it is too 
late." 

"How?" he asked, pausing in his walk and facing his 
dau^ter. /^ 

"By going up to town in search of her." 
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"I cannot do that — it is impossible after what has 
happened." 

''Then let me go," she said. 

" You ; how could you hope to find her in London ? 
And if she — no — no, the idea is not to be entertained." 

"Then you ought to seek her; you are still her pro- 
tector; she is yet your wife. One interview might help 
to bridge over and reconcile what may be a miisunder- 
standing and not a misfortune," Meg pleaded. 

" There can be no misconception," he replied, striving 
to strengthen himself in his convictions. "Here is 
proof," he added, pointing to the photograph. 

"For all that, my woman's intuition prevents me 
believing she has done wrong ; and if she is innocent, 
think wnat a wrong you are doing her. I know she 
loved you, I feel sure she loves you still," his daughter 
replied, striving to comfort him. 

lie went to the window and gazed out across the 
park, now in the fulness of its summer beauty. A 
thousand memories of his wife as he had seen her on 
the terrace, and under the trees, rose in his mind and 
pleaded for her ; but the old conviction of her disloy- 
alty to him returned and routed the tenderer recollec- 
tions. She had deceived him, she loved another, were 
the refrains that repeated themselves again and again 
in his brain. 

But yet a still small voice within, the voice of his 
unquenchable love, pleaded for its object. The photo- 
graph, with its inscription and lock of hair, did not 
prove her guilt. What if she were merely weak ? If the 
memory of an old friendship and a former love had 
prompted her to give Maynes these mementoes, and 
she yet remained true to her marriage vows, he, her 
husband, could take her to his heart again. The mere 
thought begot hope. If he had acted unjustly in 
hastily condemning her, it was his duty to speedily 
repair that fault; and if, indeed, she was what his 
worst fears foreboded, the sooner he satisfied himself of 
the fact, and relieved himself from the torture of sus- 
pense, the better. 
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His mind was as a sea torn by the storm of contend- 
ing winds, and he could come to no decision as to the 
step it were best for him to take. He turned wearily 
from the window to his daughter, who expected an 
answer to the arguments she had urged. 

" I must have tune to think," he said. " If she is inno- 
cent she will surely write." 

"And what do you intend doing, father?" 

" 1 shall wait a day or two ; you or I may possibly 
hear from her," he murmured, the expression of his 
pain deepening on his face. 

" But you ought to act," the girl responded. 

" Say no more, Meg. I cannot bear it to-day. Leave 
me ; I must be alone." 

She lingered a moment, kissed him again, and reluc- 
tantly left his room. The object of her visit had failed. 

Meanwhile, Captain Fothergille, who on this bright 
morning was in the enjoyment of excellent spirits, 
having ridden soon after breakfast towards Lowbridge, 
was now on his homeward way. The success of his 
tactics in banishing Lady Fothergille had been more 
prompt than he had dared to hope, and he congratu- 
lated himself heartily on the part he had played. He 
had but little faith in human nature, and it seemed to 
him the most probable circumstance in life that Ethel, 
haying left her husband, had sought the protection of 
Hector Maynes. This action must of course lead to a 
divorce, when he would then remain heir presumptive 
to his cousin, for it was not probable Sir Danvers would 
venture to marry again after such an unhappy expe- 
rience. The path was clear before him leading to 
contentment. So long as no heir came between him and 
the prospect of succession, his creditors would give him 
no uneasiness ; and then the chances were probable of 
his outliving the baronet and succeeding to his rent 
roll. 

Altogether he felt satisfied with himself and with the 
world at large this fair summer morning, as he entered 
by the lodge gates and trotted his horse on the soft 
springy sward of the park. As he rode from out the 
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shade of some thickly-planted trees, he suddenly saw 
the figure of a telegrapn boy leisurely taking his way 
towards the Abbey. The Captain slackened his pace as 
he approached him and said, "Anything for me?" 

The boy touched his cap as he answered, " No, sir, 
only a message for Sir Danvers." 

" For Sir Danvers," repeated the Captain musingly, 
adding in as careless a tone as he could command, " I 
am gomg straight to the Abbey and will give it to him," 
saying which he stretched out his hand. 

The boy, taking the telegram from his pouch, gave it 
to him, and in return received half-a-crown. Captain 
Fothergille looked at the orange-coloured envelope 
suspiciously, and putting it into his breast pocket, set 
his horse in a gallop and rode away. " It may contain 
something of importance which I had better see," ho 
muttered to himself. " Perhaps some clue to the rob- 
bery, or some news of Ethel's elopement." 

Arriving at the stables he flung the reins to a groom, 
and hurriedly entering the Abbey, at once sought his 
own rooms. Here, having carefully locked the doors, 
he proceeded to damp the envelope on the back so as to 
moisten the gum and open the flap. Succeeding with- 
out difficulty, he drew out the enclosed paper, and with 
ever-increasing surprise read its contents : 

" From Hector Maynes, London. 

" To Sir Danvers Fothergille, The Abbey, Hayton. 

"Shall be with you this evening. Hope to arrive 
before dinner." 

Fothergille read the message again and again. It 
was certain Maynes did not know of Lady Fothergille's 
flight, and consequently had neither met nor seen her. 
It w^as equally true she had not gone to him, as the 
Captain hoped and supposed. • What, after all, if there 
was merely an ordinary flirtation between them that 
could lead to no serious consequences. At this thought 
the plans he had built crumbled into dust; the visions 
he had seen of his future became empty air. It seemed 
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to him that Lord Hector Maynes had avoided embroil- 
ing liimself in this matter solely to thwart and disappoint 
him ; and all his old bitterness, fear, and detestation of 
the man rose afresh in his mind. 

This message would probably have the effect of 
banishing Sir i)anvers' suspicions of his wife being with 
Lord Hector, and if the baronet consented to see him 
their interview would probably lead to an understand- 
ing that might establish Lady^^Fothergille's innocence; 
for if Maynes was her lover he would not return, and if 
he was not some mistake must have been made by Mrs. 
Cravworth in her anxiety to create mischief. 

A^hilst he was debating with himself how he should 
act, and before he came to any conclusion, the luncheon 
bell rang; for no matter how great the griefs that may 
convulse a household, or how dark the tragedies that 
may distract its inmates, meals are still served and 
eaten just as if the hearts of those assembled round the 
board were neither wrenched nor broken. 

Sir Danvers took his customary place at the foot of 
the table ; Lady Fothergille's chair remained vacant at 
the top. A dismal air hung over the room, which no 
one ventured to disturb. The servants moved to and 
fro with unaccustomed airs of solemnity ; long pauses 
succeeded brief attempts at conversation. It seemed as 
if death had entered the household. 

Mrs. Cray worth rejoiced to think she would soon be 
rid of the melancholy company of her neighbours, but 
she steadily strove to maintain a facial expression of 
svmpathy and regret she was far from feeling. When 
she encountered Sir Danvers' eyes she lowered her own, 
a little sigh escaping her lips; when she turned her 
glance towards tne empty chair at the head of the 
table she bowed her head sorrowfully, and once at 
least dashed an imaginary tear from her carefully 
darkened eyelids. A brougham had been ordered to 
come round when lunch was over and carry her back 
to her villa, the sanitary arrangements of which had 
long since been repaired. Before leaving she kissed 
Meg, shook hands with the poor relation, whisperingly 
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l^ade the Captain come and see her soon, and leaning on 
;Sir Danvers arm swept through the ^reat hall and was 
conducted to the carriage. Then taking the baronet's 
outstretched hand in both her own, she pressed it ten- 
derly to mark her affection and sympathy, and w^hilst 
he yet stood bareheaded before her she put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. As the wheels crunched the 
gravel path, she lav back and burst into laughter by 
way of applauding her own cleverness. 

Meanwhile the Captain remained uncertain as to how 
he should act. At one moment he made up his mind 
to call on Mrs. Crayworth and receive her advice, and 
again he decided on taking counsel from his own 
thoughts. For this latter purpose he again sought the 
privacy of his rooms. It was his prmciple to make 
himself as comfortable as possible under every circum- 
stance, and he therefore stretched himself at full length 
upon a comfortable couch and lighted one of Sir Dan- 
vers' best cigars. He had drank more wine than was 
usual with him at this time of day. The air was warm 
and oppressive, the house perfectly still ; in a few min- 
lutes he dozed, and eventually passed into a profound sleep. 

The clock in the stable tower was striking five as he 
-Avoke with a start, a curse upon his lips, a look of horror 
•on his face. For a few seconds he remained dazed, his 
(eyes wide open as if fixed on some terrible sight, his 
ibreath coming hard and quick, his pulse beating high. 

"Curse the fellow," he said between his teeth; "he 
lias given me a bad half-hour." Chilled and miserable 
he got up, stretched his arms and legs and glanced 
around as if to make sure of his surroundings; then, 
looking into a mirror, started at seeing the pallor of his 
face. 

"Strange that a dream should frighten me," he said. 
'" I feel now just as I did after that affair with Hawkins 
years ago. The bravest of us may tremble at a dream 
■or shrink from a shadow^. I'll go and get some brandy." 

He hastened downstairs, drank a couple of glasses of 
■brandy, lighted a cigar, and w^ent out of doors, little 
:suspecting what would happen within the next hour. 



CHAPTER XXI.— A Desperate Deed. 

Lost in thought, the Captain strode rapidly through 
the park until he entered a wood of pines and firs that 
skirted it at one end. The setting sun threw shafts of 
light betwixt the thick interlacing boughs, and down 
the long avenue leading towards llayton, which he now 
traversed. The air was so still that the lazy roll of cart 
wheels and the cracking of a driver's whip in the distance 
could be distinctly heard. 

The fading glow in the west presently warned him it 
was time he should retrace his steps ; and accordingly 
he turned back, calculating he would have sufficient 
leisure to reach the Abbey and dress before dinner wa& 
served. His mind was still harassed by anxious thoughts, 
and a dire foreboding of trouble settled on him as the 
gloom of approaching night crept over the world. He^ 
\yas conscious that the future was fraught with danger,, 
which it would take all his subtlety and care to over- 
come. 

As he went his way, his head bent, his footsteps fall- 
ing noiselessly on the soft sward, a faint sound not far 
behind fell upon his ears. Slight as it was he started 
and turned to see a figure advancing towards him. He 
paused, striving to discern who it was, and though the 
increasing dusK did not permit him to see the face of 
the individual approaching, he immediately recognised 
the broad shoulders and free swinging gait of Lord 
Hector Maynes. 

Notwithstanding that the telegram had led him to- 
expect Lord Hector, he was surprised at his presence. 
However he carefully hid his astonishment, and holding 
out his hand said in a genial tone, '' Hello, Maynes, I 
scarcely expected to meet you here." 

" I suppose not," I/)rd Hector answered, not appear- 
ing to notice the outstretclied liand. " I arrived at Low- 
bridge by the five-thirty train, and walked over, taking 
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this short cut to the Abbey on my way. Sir Danvers 
got my telegram?" he asked. 

" I am not sure. I suppose so," answered the Cap- 
tain, knowing it lay in his pocket. 

"All well at the Abbev?^' 

"Oh, perfectly well,''^ replied Fothergille, a smile 
crossing bis lips as he imagined the reception which 
awaited this visitor. "Anything new in town?" he 
asked, in return. 

" The last exciting news is that of the diamond rob- 
bery at the Abbey ,'°he answered, fixing his eyes on the 
Captain's face. 

The two men were walking side by side, a thick 
growth of pines and firs at either side oi them shutting 
out the waning light, so that Lord Hector could not see 
if his words had caused any perceptible change on his 
hearer's countenance. 

"Indeed," replied the Captain, "I am surprised to 
find it still interests the town; it is nearlv nine days 
old." 

"No clue has yet been discovered, I suppose?" 

" Not that I know of, at least," said Fothergille. 

"You would be certain to have heard of it, I'm 
sure." 

The Captain disliked the tone in which the words 
were spoken, but not resenting it he answered, " Of 
course, being at the Abbey I should hear of it immedi- 
ately." 

"Would it surprise vou to hear I hold the clue to the 
robbery?" Maynes asked. 

Fothergille visibly started at these words, and then 
mentally cursed himself for his want of coolness. 

"Surprise me, certainly," he remarked. "Perhaps- 
you know the thief?" he added in a careless tone. 

" I do," said Lord Hector, emphatically, stopping in 
his walk and fixing his eyes resolutely on the Captain,, 
who, continuing his way, presented the back of his head 
to his companion's gaze. 

" Did you find him in town?" asked the latter whea 
Lord Hector rejoined him. 
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" Look here, Captain Fotliergille," he said, in a firm 
determined tone, "I have come back sooner than I 
intended, to speak of the robbery, and to talk to you 
especially. I am glad that chance has given me this 
opportunity of seeing you alone." 

Could he have seen the Captain's face he would have 
started at its leaden hue, and the signs of suppressed 
rage that disfigured it. 

" Sir Dan vers is more concerned by the loss than I 
am. I should have thought you would consult him in 
preference to me." 

"Pardon me, you are far more concerned with it 
than he." 

"What do you mean?" asked Fothergille, turning 
suddenly round and facing him, a frown of indignation 
knitting his brows. 

" Simply this. That before any scandal is raised, and 
the secrets of a family made gossip for the world, I wish 
to induce the man who took the diamonds to restore 
them. Otherwise, I shall feel it my duty to acquaint 
Sir Danvers with the name of the thief, and let the 
matter take its course. He can choose between privately 
replacinff them and having his name kept secret, or 
having the property wrested from him by the oflBcers of 
justice." 

The Captain listened to him in silence, his dark eyes 
blazing with passion, his hps twitching convulsively. 
" What is the meaning of this rigmarole ?" he asked m 
a harsh dry voice. 

" You had better not force me to speak plainer," re- 
plied Maynes. 

" By heavens I will force you. I will have you speak 
out like a man, or compel you to keep your mouth 
closed," the Captain said excitedly. 

" You wish me to name the thief?" 

" I do," shouted Fothergille. 

" Then you are the man." 

The Captain staggered back a step or two and clutched 
hold of his thick oak stick ; but acting on a thought 
that darted through his mind, he restrained himself, 
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and drawing up his figure to its full height, he said, 
" You are mad to charge me with this ; I, Sir Danvers' 
cousin and heir presumptive. Do you think, man, that 
I would rob my own family, would rob myself?" 

" We will not argue about w^hat I think of you ; it 
would take too long. I only say what I know," 
answered Maynes. 

" You state your vile suspicions." 

" No," said Lord Hector, " I mention facts. You 
will remember that on the night of the dinner party I 
went to my room and changed my coat. I returned by 
the corridor off which Lady Fothergille's dressing-room 
opens. The light which usually burned there was ex- 
tinguished, probably by vou. As I was feeling my way 
along the far end I saw Ler door open and I recognised 
your figure leave her room. As you came into the cor- 
ridor I saw you thrust something that sparkled into 
your pocket. Next day when the diamonds were 
missing I knew you had taken them, but I refrained 
from stating what I had seen, believing vou would 
restore them, and being unwilling to hurt the feelings 
of my host by declaring his kinsman the thief." 

Captain Fothergille started at the last word. " Ha^e 
a care," he said, " how you speak." 

" During my absence," said Lord Hector, in no way 
cowed by nis manner, "you had time to replace them ; 
having failed to do this it is my duty to compel you. 
The diamonds are in your possession," 

" You are a liar," the Captain shouted. 

Lord Hector stepped forward, and before Fothergille 
had time to offer resistance caught him by the throat, 
violently shook him, and then flung him from his path. 
" Bah," he said contemptuously, " this is nothing new" ; 
you have been a thief and a swindler all your lifetime, 
and something worse if suspicion be true." 

Fothergille's face became convulsed with passion and 
a murderous light glittered in his eyes as, gathering all 
his strength together he, with a swift sudden motion, 
raised his oak cudgel and aimed a desperate blow at his 
companion's head. The latter threw up his left arm to 
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defend himself, but was powerless to parry the violent 
stroke which fell upon his right temple and knocked 
him senseless to tne earth. With nis victim lying, 
motionless at his feet the Captain repeated his blow 
again and again, his force knowing no restraint, his. 
vengeance no mercy. 

"i)ead men tell no tales," he muttered. "You will 
never blab on me, never play the spy again upon my 
actions, you cur. I have owed you a grudge for some 
time, but I have now repaid you in full." 

Suddenly sounds from a distance fell upon his ears, 
and he listened breathlessly for some seconds, but they 
Avere not repeated. As he paused a thrill of undefined 
horror shot through him, turning to ice the blood that, 
but a moment before burned like lava in his veins. He 
looked swiftly and cautiously round, and then cast 
down his eyes to the figure at his feet seen dimly in the 
fading light penetrating the wood. He slowly bent 
forward and touched it, but suddenly recoiled on feel- 
ing his hand smeared with thick warm gore. He wiped 
his fingers on the grass again and again, but the gritty 
substance seemed to sink into the pores of his skin. 
Kneeling down he bent his ear above Lord Hector's 
mouth, but neither heard the sound nor felt the moisture 
of his breath. Then he lowered the hand yet unstained 
with blood, cautiously and slowly until it reached his 
victim's breast. The heart had ceased to beat, and with 
a thrill, half of fiendish gratification, and half of name- 
less terror, he knew that he stood branded as a mur- 
derer. 

He laughed aloud, triumphantly, deliriously, and the 
sound of his voice frie^htening the birds in a neighbour- 
ing tree, they fled with a startled, weird cry that alarmed 
him. He glanced all round, and once more a terrible 
fear smote his soul and caused cold perspiration to ooze 
from his skin. In the uncertain hght it seemed to his 
excited imagination that crowds of phantom figures sur- 
rounded hira, watchful of his deeds, gibing at his horror, 
waiting to denounce his act ; spectres that, as he turned 
his glance towards them, shrank behind the sheltering 
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trunks of trees, or melted into the brooding night. The 
air around and above was filled with whispering voices ; 
crimson clouds hung before his sight, the odour of blood 
rose from the ground at his feet and enveloped him as 
with a mist, the gore-streiiked face of the murdered man 
stared at him through the gathering darkness. 

He dared not move, though he knew it was dangerous 
for him to linger there, wher^ some stray wayfarers 
mijjht find him standing red-Handed beside the body 
of liis victim, and give mm over to justice and the 
scaffold. 

" I must be mad," he cried, yet he could not stir ; a 
spell whose force he found it impossible to resist, bound 
him to the spot. Had some devilish influence resolved 
to keep him here until he was discovered? As he 
lingered he felt a touch upon the foot nearest the dead 
man, the touch of a human hand, at which with an oath 
he sprang back. But it suddenly occurring to him that 
May nes, if not dead, might have stretched forward his 
arm, Fothergille hastened back and bent over him. 
Both arms were lying by his side, no sign of life was 
visible. For all that some glimmer of existence might 
still flicker within Lord Hector, which it was the Cap- 
tain's interest to extinguish beyond all doubt. For this 
purpose he drew forth a knife with a long narrow blade 
sharp as a razor, which he had brought with him from 
the Bush, and raised it with the intention of plunging it 
into Lord Hector's heart, but at that instant the sound 
of voices close by fell from his ears, his arm dropped to 
his side, and with the instinct of self-preservation he 
hurried away. With a cautious step he left the beaten 
track and rushed through the wood in the direction of 
the lake. Arriving here without encountering anyone, 
he knelt down, washed his hands, and carefully removed 
all traces of blood from the knob of his stick. 

As he finished the silence of the calm evening air was 
broken by the sound of the first dinner-bell ringing clear 
and loud'from the Abbey tower. 
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Captain Fotherffille entered«=%he Abbey by a side 
entrance, and with a stealthy foot gUded to his own 
rooms without encouatering anyone by the way. He 
looked swiftly and suspiciously round to see the apart- 
ments were vacant, then locked the door and nung 
himseU into a chair. Currents of opposing thoughts 
and feelings crossed his mind : he was at once glad and 
gratified that he had removed Lord Hector from his 
path, and at the same time he was depressed and 
terrified that the deed had been done by his hands. 

Had another taken this man's life, then his deUght 
would have known no restraint. It was not that the 
crime sat heavy on his soul, that he groaned in spirit 
at having spilled the blood of a fellow-creature; the 
shadow darkening his joy proceeded from a fear lest 
this foul act might be traced to him. So' far it seemed 
there was no danger of him being associated with the 
murder: no one had seen him and his victim in conver- 
sation ; not a soul suspected there was enmity between 
them. There was no motive apparent why he should 
take Lord Hector's life; though there was suflBcient 
reason to show why the deed might have been accom- 
plished by Sir Dan vers. 

He rose from his chair with a smile on his face, 
thinking how convenient and pleasant it would be if 
' the baronet were promptly removed from this life, and 
therefore made room for his successor. 

With a careful eye he examined his clothes by the 
light of the candles burning on his table, and saw with 
no sign of horror o)' revulsion that his vest was bespat- 
tered with dark spots, and the right cuff of his shirt 
was smeared with blood. There was no time to efface 
these tell-tale traces of his guilt, and he was anxious 
not to appear late for dinner; therefore removing his 
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clothes, he locked them up in a drawer of the wardrobe, 
intending to wash out the stains before retiring to bed 
that night. 

He dressed himself with more than usual care, and 
securing the telegram in the pocket of his dress coat, 
went downstairs. He pausea a moment outside the 
drawing-room door to make sure Sir Danvers was with- 
in, and nearing his voice, turned quickly away towards 
the study. Opening the door he entered, deposited the 
telegram on the chimney-piece, and made his exit. 
" Only Danvers will be supposed to know Lord Hector's 
intention of returning this evening," he said to himself 
as he walked mto the drawing-room. 

The Rector, who had come over to the Abbey with 
Sir Danvers, and had been asked to stay for ainner, 
was talking to Meg in a tone of forced cheerfulness. 
The girl, with the unknown fate of Ethel still upon her 
mind, was severely depressed, and made but little 
attempt to follow his words as he described to her the 
beauties of a Shaksperian performance he had wit- 
nessed during his recent visit to town. 

"The church and the stage are no longer at enmity," 
remarked the Captain as he joined them. "And the 
play-house has, I suppose, ceased to be considered the 
recruiting ground for Satan." 

The Rev. Charles Harrow laughed good naturedly. 
"There are certain theatres were the cloth may put in 
an appearance," he replied, " the stage having become 
respectable now-a-days." 

" Or fashionable, which is perhaps the same thing," 
said Fothergille. 

" The same thing," echoed the poor relation placidly. 

" Yes, quite fashionable, I grant you," said the Rector, 
smoothing down the auburn whiskers framing his rubi- 
cund, contented face. " Whilst I was in town I saw a 
society lady play a leading part in one of the principal 
theatres. I assure you she acted as if she had been 
born on the boards." 

" Or rather as if she had been cut out of them,*' 
remarked the Captain. 
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Dinner was announced. Once more the chair at the 
head of the table, which Sir Danvers avoided taking, 
was vacant, facing him whose eyes were hfted to the 
spot ever and anon as if he expected to see there the 
woman he had loved so well. The Rector also keenly 
felt the absence of his hostess, and in his mind sought 
about for some means by which he might restore peace 
and heal the breach between her and nis old friend, if 
such were possible. The baronet had as yet refrained 
from speaking his mind on the subiect of his trouble ; 
and the Rev. Charles Harrow and his wife, depending 
on rumours from the servants' hall for their information 
concerning Lady Fothergille's departure, were as yet in 
darkness as to its cause. Before leaving his home that 
evening the Rector had received strict instructions from 
his wife to broach the subject to Sir Danvers after 
dinner, and receive from him the particulars of the case. 

As if to escape from his own thoughts of the past, 
and his apprehensions of the future, the Captain made 
unusual enorts to appear sprightly. Now and then, 
during pauses in the conversation, tfie dead man's jfigure 
lying stark upon the sward, his pallid, gore-smeared face 
rising from out the twilight, came becore his gaze. To 
banish this appalling vision he raised his glass to his 
lips, but holding the Burgundy between him and the 
light, the wine seemed turned to a gory hue, and its 
taste in his mouth was as blood. 

"And so you enjoyed your visit to town?" said Sir 
Danvers to the Rector. 

" Yes, it was a change, a thorough change. Maria 
liked it well enough, as all other women do, but it beg:an 
to bore me terribly after the jfirst week. What with 
picture galleries and theatres, dinners and crushes, I felt 
worn out. I wonder how men can stand it ; the same 
thing going on day after day, night after night, during 
the season. 

" Habit, I suppose," replied the baronet. 

" You remember Seldon. I knocked up against him 
one day at Lords. He is yet a bachelor, and goes into 
society still in search of a wife." 
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" Or to look after somebody else's," added the Cap- 
tain, and then, feeling his remark must have jarred on 
Sir Danvers, he drained his champagne glass in confu- 
sion. 

" You knew Mars, of the Guards," the Kector con- 
tinued ; " he has married, and lives with his fashionable 
wife in a little box in May fair. They go about every- 
where. It's astonishing to me how they do it on his 
income. She hadn't a penny, you know.'' 

" People endure many discomforts in private to pre- 
sent a good appearance to the pubhc," said the baronet. 

" Like a man who wears a clean collar but no shirt," 
added his cousin. 

"When Mars was in the Guards he had an awful 
habit of swearing, to which his Colonel strongly ob- 
jected," said the Kector, with the air of a man wno was 
about to tell a good story. " One evening at mess the 
Colonel ventured to check him, whereon Mars replied 
that he didn't know 'tw^as any harm. * Don't you know 
the commandment, swear not at all,' said the Colonel. 
' Why, I don't swear at all,' repHed Mars, ' I only swear 
at those who offend me.' " 

The Rector laughed at his own story, and Sir Danvers 
out of politeness strove to join him, but his signs of 
merriment merely took the form of a faint smile ; for 
whilst his old friend talked the baronet's memory went 
back to his interview with Meg a few hours before, and 
her arguments in favour of Ethel's innocence repeated 
themselves again and again in his mind. With feverish 
anxiety he had waited the arrival of that afternoon's 
post, but no letter had reached him from his wife. Re- 
proach for the words he had used towards her had 
begun to gnaw at his conscience, the suspicious rage into 
which he had worked himself had gradually subsided, 
and he now came to the determination of travelling to 
town next day and seeking her — he knew not where or 
how. 

When Meg and the poor relation had retired the 
three men drew nearer. The Rector loved a good cigar 
and a glass of excellent port above most things in life, 
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and now prepared to enjoy them in his leisurely- 
fashion. Presently he hoped to hear from his friend 
the cause of his domestic trouble, the wildest rumours 
of which, thanks to Mrs. Crayworth's gossip, had by 
this time begun to circulate throughout the county. 
By way of approaching that topic he determined jfirst 
to make enquiries concerning a lesser grief, and pres- 
ently said : 

"Any news to-day about the diamonds?" 

The Captain started and looked down. 

" No," replied Sir Dan vers. " I had a message this 
morning from Scotland Yard. They believe they are 
on the track of the thief, but as yet have made no dis- 
covery." 

The Captain winced. What if Lord Hector had com- 
municated his ideas to the detectives? Then his life 
had been taken to Uttle purpose. 

"It's a most extraordinary mystery," replied the 
Rector, helping himself to another glass of port. It 
was a relief to think he should not encounter the 
searching and reproving eyes of his spouse when he 
entered the drawing-room presently. "It's my idea 
the jewels were taken by burglars." 

" Looks very like it," said the baronet, wearily. 

" Did that telegram relate to the diamonds ? " asked 
the Captain, in a calm manner and placid voice. 

"What telegram?" 

" Surely you got it this afternoon." 

"I received no telegram to-day," Sir Danvers an- 
swered anxiously. Pernaps some tidings of her had 
been sent him ; she might have bade him come to her 
and offered to explain all. 

"Then I am awfuUv sorry, for I fear the fault is 
mine. Early in the afternoon as I was coming to the 
Abbey the Hayton telegraph boy gave me a message 
for you. I couldn't find you, and Jones told me you 
had gone to the Rectory, where I went after you. 
Mrs. Harrow said you were not there, so I returned 
and left it on the chimney-piece of your study, thinking 
you would be sure to see it there on your return." 
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" You should have seen that I got it at once," said Sir 
Danvers agitatedly; "it may be of great importance." 

" I made sure you would so to your study and get 
it. I went upstairs, and unfortunately fell asleep over 
a book, and so forgot all about it until the dinner bell 
woke me." 

"Where is it?" asked the baronet, rising from, his 
chair. 

" I suppose it's still in the study," answered the Cap- 
tain ; " let me go and see." 

He disappeared, and in a few seconds returned with 
and handed it to his cousin. 

"I am verv sorry this happened," he said. "I hope 
the delay will not cause any loss or trouble." 

With a hand trembling from excitement. Sir Danvers 
opened the envelope, and ran his eye over the message. 

"From Hector Maynes, London — To Sir Danvers 
Fothergille, The Abbey, Hayton. Shall be with you 
this evening. Hope to arrive before dinner." 

Affain and again he read the lines, his brain in a 
whirlwind of questioning anxiety, his heart throbbing 
wildly against his breast. Then a sudden sense of relief, 
hope, and happiness dawned upon him; for surely if 
this man had done him grievous wrong he would not 
dare to come beneath his roof again. He could not be 
aware Ethel had left her home ; he was not with her, 
and that was enough to remove the heavy load which 
had weighed the baronet down and jfiUed his life with 
bitter woe since she had departed. 

"Is it of importance?" asked the Captain, in a hesi- 
tating voice, as if he feared to intrude. 

"It is from Hector Maynes. He said he should be 
here in time for dinner," he replied, as if there was 
nothing unusual in the communication. 

"Hector Maynes?" repeated Fothergille, a world of 
astonishment expressed in every tone. 

The Kector wondered much, but sipped his excellent 
port in silence. 

" Yes. I wonder he has not arrived. Probably he has 
missed his train ; if so, he cannot arrive to-night." 
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'' Coming here ! " said the Captain in the same tones of 
wonder. 

Before the baronet had time to reply the door opened 
slowly, and the head butler advanced to the table with 
a solemn and awe-stricken face. 

"What is it Trevor?" asked his master, regarding 
him with surprise. 

"Please, Sir Danvers," he said, hesitatingly, "Lord 
Hector Mavnes " 

"Oh, he lias arrived," replied the baronet, rising. 

"No, Sir Dan vers, but he has been found " 

"Found ?" 

" Yes. Found murdered in the Hayton Pine Wood." 

"Murdered?" cried out Sir Danvers, falling heavily 
into his chair. 

"Murdered!" echoed the Captain; and then dehber- 
ately flxinff his eyes upon the baronet's face he added, 
"Murdered, and by whom?" 
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Coming homeward through the Haytx)n Pine Wood 
two gamekeepers had, in the twihffht of a summer 
evening, stumbled over the seemingly Ufeless body of 
Lord Hector Maynes. The accidents and adventures 
attending their calling somewhat accustomed them to 
such sights as they now beheld, and they at once con- 
cluded the unconscious man was the victim of an 
attempted or an accomplished murder. Use had made 
them skilled in attending such disasters, and one of 
them, going down on his knees, lifted the bruised and 
bleeding head of this unknown man with one hand, 
whilst with the other he felt for the heart beat which 
would determine if hfe still remained in this battered 
and fractured body. 

" Is he dead, Jim ? " his companion asked. 

" Don't know. If he's not he bean't far from it. You 
run t' the Kectory ; it's the nearest house, and bring a 
stretcher or a door, and tell some on 'em to fetch the 
doctor sharp." 

He who was sent on this message laid down his gun 
and ran in the direction of the Rectory as quick as his 
legs could carry him ; whilst his companion, taking a 
handkerchief from his pocket and another from around 
. his neck, proceeded to staunch the blood still streaming 
from the wounded man. 

The sun sank down behind the pines, the gloaming 
deepened in the woods, and night came before Lord 
Hector Maynes was borne on a door to the Rectory. 
Mrs. Harrow, with some strange fear rising in her 
heart, came forward to see the burden which her 
servants bore, and recognising Lord Hector, at once 
had him conveyed to the spare room, where presently 
Dr. Welmings, the Hayton practitioner, found him still 
lingering on the shadowy boundary twixt life and 
death. 
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The medical man looked exceedingly grave as he 
removed the bandages roughly tied by tne gamekeeper, 
examined his patient's head, and washed the clotted 
blood from the wounds. For some time indeed he 
thought it useless to wrestle with death, believing this 
young man's existence might now be counted by minutes. 
Not wishing to take the responsibility of the case wholly 
on himself, he desired that Mr. Wrayghton, a clever 
surffeon, might be sent for to Lowbridge ; and accord- 
ingly Mrs. Harrow despatched one of her servants for 
the man of science, fast as a horse could take him. 

The Hayton practitioner sat by Lord Hector mean- 
time, his watch m one hand, the Angers of the other on 
the patient's pulse. So slow, indeed, did it beat that 
it seemed at times as if it had stopped ; on which the 
doctor bent his ear above the open mouth of the sufferer, 
and scarcely felt a breath upon his cheek. Mrs. Harrow 
came and went uneasily and nervously, walking on her 
toes, and speaking in whispers, as if she feared to dis- 
turb him who was now insensible to every sight and 
sound. In the first moments of excitement following 
Lord Hector's arrival she had not sent for her husband, 
knowing he would be a hindrance rather than a help. 
" Men are such useless creatures in cases of emergency," 
she reflected, " and Charles would be only in the way," 
she added, with a sigh. She had frequently found him 
in the way. But now, when the first sensation caused 
by this discovery had begun to subside, she despatched 
a messenger to the Abbey with news of Lord Hector's 
state. 

When they had recovered from the shock the butler's 
announcement caused. Sir Danvers and Mr. Harrow set 
out for the Kectory, accompanied by Captain Fother- 
gille. The three men walked side by side through the 
park, each filled with his own thoughts. The night was 
calm and sultry, the air laden with the scent of fir and 

frine wood, the sky cloudless and bright with moon- 
ight. 

" This is horrible, horrible," said the baronet at last, 
as if speaking to himseK rather than to his hearers. 
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" Terrible," answered the Rector. " I assure you it 
has given me a shock that has quite upset my digestion ; 
my stomach will be out of order for a week. It's pain- 

"I can't see any motive for the murder," said the 
Captain, speaking in mournful tones. "Whatever his 
faults may have Seen I don't think he had any enemies." 
He spoke of I^rd Hector in the past tense, believing his 
victim was amongst the dead. 

" Motive," said the Eector, " Why, it must be robbery 
of course." 

The Captain started, and cursed himself as a fool for 
not having taken Lord Hector's watch, chain, and 
money, so that it might seem he had been murdered 
for sake of what he possessed. If he had not been 
interrupted he would have managed this business better. 

" I'm afraid we have got a bad lot around us," the 
Rector said; "first the diamonds are stolen, and now a 
man's life is taken. I should hke to see the fellow who 
did these deeds swinging from the nearest tree." 

The Captain looked forward to a beech standing 
within a lew yards of them, and imagined his body 
dangling from one of its great boughs, a black figure 
swinging in the white moonlight. He wondered how 
his friend woulcj approve of the sight. 

"None of us are safe," continued Charles Harrow. 
"I shall in future carry a loaded stick, and keep a 
revolver ready by my side ! " 

The Captain could not contradict the statement that 
the murder had been committed for sake of robbery, 
but he thought it wise to throw out a suggestion that 
might account for the deed when the first theory was 
presently discovered to be false. "Maynes may have 
been killed by mistake," he said ; " some poachers, seeing 
him in the wood in the dusk, may' have taken him for 
one of the gamekeepers." 

" That's scarcely likely," replied the Rector, remem- 
bering the stately bearing and noble carriage of Lord 
Hector. " What do you think, Fothergille?^' 

"It's impossible to say," answered Sir Dan vers. 
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"Cases of mistaken identity are common enough," 
persisted the Captain, "and I dare say many poachers 
are at enmity with the Abbey gamekeepers, and 
wouldn't mind sending them out of hfe." 

They passed under the shadows of the limes ; flocks 
of deer, that had laid down to rest for the night, started 
up at sound of their footsteps, and scampered away 
through far stretching glades where the moonlight 
stretched into shadow}^ space. 

"It's a mysterious affair," remarked the Rector, "and 
I hope it may be cleared up at once." 

" I hope so," added the Captain gravely. 

"Murder will out," said tne baronet after a pause. 
His words, pronounced clearly and slowly, made his 
cousin start. 

Presently they came in sight of the Eectory, its high 
pitched red roof, q^uaint gables, and stacks of ivj^ed 
chimneys brought into sharp relief by the summer 
moonbeams, fights shone behind the diamond-paned 
windows, and now and then figures were seen moving 
swiftly through the rooms. A dog cart was waiting 
on the gravel path before the thick arbutus hedges, and 
at a little distance stood a group consisting of a couple 
of policemen and the gamekeepers who had discovered 
Lord Hector in the wood. Catching sight of the baro- 
net they touched their hats ; Sir Danvers mechanically 
returned the salute and went directly towards the 
Eectory. In the hall he met Mrs. Harrow. 

" Oh, Sir Danvers, isn't this dreadful?'' she exclaimed, 
leading her way towards the drawing-room, her husband 
and the Captain following. 

" Dreadful, indeed," replied the baronet. 

" I sent for the Hay ton doctor at once, and he wished 
to have Mr. Wrayghton from Lowbridge, who has just 
arrived." 

"Is he still living?" asked Sir Danvers. 

The Captain fixed his eyes anxiously on her face; it 
seemed to him an hour before she answered. 

"Yes, he is barely living; they expect his death at 
any moment," she added. 
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lie had turned livid at her first words, but now 
breathed more freely. 

''He is, I sup|x)se, unconscious?" Fothergille asked. 

" Quite. He cannot }K>S8ibly survive." 

" I hope, Maria, you have given him the guest 
chamber," said the JRector. '' It's large, airy and our 
best room. He was an extremely nice fellow, and the 
son of a duke." 

" 1 trust, Charles, I know how to regulate my house- 
hold affairs," his spouse answered with an air of meek- 
ness that might have become a martyr. " It's a mercy 
you weren't here when he was brought. You would 
have interfered in everything; he might not now be 
living." 

"My dear," replied the Kector, ignoring the sug- 
gestion that his presence might have caused Lord 
Hector's death, "I'm sure you have done right as 
usual." 

" It's difficult for me to act right always," she said, 
turning to Sir Danvers ; " I meet with so much opposi- 
tion and comment. No one would believe it." 

" My dear, dear Maria, this accident has quite upset 
our nerves ; it has completely ruined my digestion, and 
las shocked Sir Danvers, who, I'm sure, would like a 
little brandy ; it would do us all good." 

"Will you have some brandy. Sir Danvers?" she 
asked. 

" No, thanks," he replied, quite unconscious of the 
Eector's nods and frowns. 

He sank into an easy chair, feeling hot and weary. 
Notwithstanding that the French windows were open 
the room seemed oppressively warm ; the heavy odour 
of flowers coming from the garden reminded him of 
Ethel, and the first night he had seen her here. For 
the first time since he had heard of this terrible affair 
he connected her with Lord Hector. If the latter had 
played him false, then he had been promptly and fear- 
fully revenged. But at this moment it seemed even 
more improbable than before that if Lord Hector had 
gained her love he would have returned whilst she 
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was in town. There was no thought of mahce in 
the baronet's mind, no sense of denght at this man 
being stricken down, only sorrow and horror that this 
young life should be snapped in twain by murderous 
hands. 

"I should like to see Mr. Wrayghton when he comes 
down," Sir Dan vers said. "I'm told he is clever; he 
will be able to give an idea of his patient's state." 

" I have askSi him to come here before he leaves," 
Mrs. Harrow answered. "He has not long been with 
Lord Hector." 

"You will offer him some refreshment before he 
leaves, my dear," said her husband. "Even men of 
the strongest nerve are sometimes overcome after at- 
tendance m such a case as this." 

" Lord Hector's head is dreadfully cut ; the doctor at 
first feared the skull was completely smashed," Mrs. 
Harrow remarked. 

"A brutal attempt at murder," said Sir Danvers. 

" Quite enough to prostrate the strongest of us. You 
must certainly give Wraj'^ghton some brandy; I feel 
quite overcome myself," the Rector added. The guest 
chamber was immediately above the drawing-room, and 
they could hear heavy footsteps and occasional move- 
ments of the medical men. Suddenly a bell rang loudly, 
pealing on the calm night air with slow, decreasing 
sound. Those in the drawing-room started and glanced 
at each other, wondering if the wounded man's soul had 
taken the one great step leading to the silent shadowy 
land beyond. Mrs. Harrow, on recovering herself, went 
into the hall and met a servant coming from the chamber. 
The doctors merely required a man to support their 
patient whilst they bound his head, and tne butler 
volunteered his services, morbidly anxious to take part 
in the scene and elevate himself to a position of im- 
portance amongst his fellows. 

Captain Fothergille sat as far from the light as pos- 
sible, his face palhd, his hands twitching nervously, his 
mind in a state of confusion. He had intended to take 
this man's life, and yet his existence had not ended. A 
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thousand times he anathematised himself as a fool for 
not having completed his work as he had intended. If 
through any chance Lord Hector recovered, then ruin 
l)eyond repair stared the Captain in the face. No, 
Maynes could not live; die he surely must. His death 
could only be a question of hours or minutes. Did op- 
portunity permit, the Captain would gladly have put the 
finishing touch to the work he had begun. But surely 
there would be no need for that ; the fellow could 
never see another day. 

Wearily he waited until the medical men came 
slowly downstairs and entered the drawing-room, with 
pale faces and grave demeanour. 

" Unhappy circumstance,*' said the Rector. " Is he 
still living;?" 

" Yes, he is still living, but his condition is critical, 
most critical," answered Mr. Wrayghton, a tall, thin, 
dark man, who might well represent death's messenger. 

"Is there any hope of his recovery?" the baronet 
asked. 

" Very little indeed, Sir Danvers ; there is a serious 
fracture of the skull. I am inclined to think he was 
struck with a blunt stick ; had it been a sharp instru- 
ment death must have been instantaneous. I should 
advise that his friends be made acquainted with his 
condition." 

"Of course," replied Sir Danvers. "He was my 
guest last week, and would have been again but for 
this murderous assault, and I am naturally interested 
in him." 

"Of course. Sir Danvers," the medical man 
answered, bowing gravely. 

" Therefore I should not like to leave anything undone 
which might tend towards saving his life." 

"Whilst there is life there^ hope," replied the 
surgeon. 

" Exactly. I have every reliance on your skill, but 
it struck me you might like to consult with such a man 
as Eldon, and if so I shaU ask him to come down from 
town to-morrow." 
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"I haven't the slightest objection. Sir Danvers; in 
fact I should be glad to have his opinion. Doctor Wel- 
mings and I have done all we can lor our patient, which 
is very Uttle ; we should be very much pleased to con- 
sult him." 

" Then, my dear sir, on your returfl to Lowbridge 
to-night, will you kindly telegraph to him in my name, 
asking him to come down to-morrow? And, by the 
way, you will want a trained nurse ; he might bnng a 
reliable person with him from one of the hospitals." 

" I shall mention it. I brought a nurse from Low- 
bridge, a kindly dependable woman, but lacking skill. 
She will remain to-night." 

" You will have some soda-water with your brandy, 
Wrayghton?" queried the Kector, then added, in an 
authoritative tone he had not ventured to use before, 
" Maria, the doctors will have some brandy. This has 
been quite a shock to me," he added, addressing the 
company in general ; " a delightful young fellow, Lord 
Hector; and to think how uncertain is life — has he 
brought the soda-water, my dear — it's a lesson — a sad 
lesson to us all. Pray help yourself, Wrayghton — for 
in the midst of life we are in — whisky, did you say you 

E referred whisky, Doctor Welmings ? I find brandy a 
etter aid to my digestion, especially at this time of 
night. Yes, the ni^t cometh when no man may — 
take a little more, Captain. My dear Fothergille, you're 
not going without having some brandy ; it will help to 
put you straight, for like myself you are quite upset. 
Well, my friends, all flesh is grass — it is a sad busmess 
indeed." 

As the Captain was about to follow Sir Danvers out 
of the room, he took Doctor Welmings aside. " Your 
patient was an old friend of mine," he said, " and this 
affair has been quite a blow to me. Do you think 
there is really any chance of his living ? Tell me honestly 
what you think." 

" I cannot see how he can recover ; I think his life is 
but a question of hours. I shall be surprised if I find 
him alive in the morning." 
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'* Very sad, very sad," said the Captain, grasping his 
hand. "Good-night, doctor. I thank you for your 
opinion ; it's well to know the worst at once," he added, 
following his cousin. 

Throughout the long hours of that summer night 
Lord Hector Maynes lay between life and death. 
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When morning came Lord Hector was still amongst 
the living. The Hayton practitioner^ visiting him be- 
times, found his condition scarcely changed ; no forward 
step had been made towards recovery. Sir Danvers 
haa been early to make enquiries, but prompt as his 
visit was, he was forestalled m that charitable act by 
his cousin, whose solicitude for the patient admitted no 
rivalry. He had been surprised and disappointed at 
finding his victim yet existed, for he had retired to bed 
with tne comfortable assurance that death would claim 
Lord Hector before morning. 

As he returned to the Abbey his dark face expressed 
perplexity and gloom. Now that Maynes lingered it 
was possible he might ultimately recover; and the 
moment he regained consciousness the accusation would 
be made regarding the diamonds, and the story of the 
attempted murder related. Why had he not made sure 
of having taken this life which in so many ways was an 
obstacle to him ? 

Late in the afternoon the famous London surgeon, 
Sir James Eldon, arrived. Sir Danvers had sent a 
brougham to meet him at Lowbridge, and waited to 
receive him at the Kectory. Accompanied by the hos- 
pital nurse, silent,, sad-faced and self-contained, and 
Mr. Wrayghton, loquacious, subservient and smiling, 
the ffreat man visited the patient, carefully examined 
the fracture at the back of the skull and the wounds 
upon the forehead, re-bound them, and felt his pulse. 
He then asked some questions of Mr. Wrayghton, gave 
directions to the nurse, looked once more at the sense- 
less man, and left the chamber. 

Mr. Wrayghton opened the door of the drawing-room 
for Sir James, where thejr found the baronet impatiently 
waiting the verdict which the great man might pro- 
nounce. The Eector sat in a window reading the 
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account of a neighbouring horse race in a sporting 
paper. 

"What do you think of the patient?" Sir Danvers 
asked. 

" His is a very serious case," replied the London sur- 
geon gravely. 

"Just what I said," remarked Mr. Wrayghton 
blandly. 

" He may recover the fracture," continued Sir James, 
" but fever I see is about to set in." 

" Just what I feared, though I didn't like to express 
it," added Wrayghton. 

" Bless my soul," said the Rector, speaking for the 
first time; "fever! I suppose it will be contagious. 
Could he be moved ? This house is so small, and there is 
abundance of room at the Abbey, which is close by, as 
you are probably aware." 

" To move him in his present condition would prob- 
ably prove fatal. He must remain where he is ; but you 
need nave no fear ; it is brain fever which threatens him, 
and that is not contagious." 

The Rector breathed more freely. " My dear sir, you 
quite relieve me — a glass of sherry — vou are not aware 
perhaps I am the father of "a family — or would you 
prefer a little brandy-and-soda — it was on their account 
my fears arose, not on my own." 

"Has Lord Hector a naturally strong constitution? 
was he temperate in his habits?" 

"I should think so," answered Sir Danvers. "He 
has roughed it a good deal in Australia, and seemed 
robust and healthy." 

"Then he may pull through, but it is impossible to 
decide at this stage of the case," said Sir James filling 
himself out some sherry. 

These were the first words of hope the baronet heard, 
and he welcomed them with gladness. 

" Exactly what I thought," said Mr. Wrayghton, help- 
ing himself to some brandy, and bowing to the great 
man who promptly turned away. Had he expressed 
an opinion that Lord Hector would dance a hornpipe 
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to-morrow his subordinate would have declared that 
was precisely what he expected. 

"Will you not come down again in the course of a 
week?" Sir Danvers asked the famous surgeon. 

"I don't think there will be necessity for another 
visit from me," he said, adding with professional punc- 
tilio, " I leave him in excellent charge." 

Mr. Wrayghton swallowed his orandy at a gulp, 
smiled, bowed, and rubbed his hands. This was a 
sentence he would proudly repeat for the next twelve 
months to all who hstened, and to many w^ho would 
not. 

Sir Danvers handed the great man a cheque, on which 
he cast a scrutinising eye as he folded it carefully and 
thrust it into his pocket-book. He then shook hands, 
and hastily slipping into the brougham which waited 
him was driven to the Lowbridge Station. 

For the first time since the butler had announced 
Lord Hector's murder Sir Danvers felt some relief, and 
he was able once more to turn his thoughts towards his 
own grief. Again and again his heart reproached him 
for having doubted his wife, even though appearances 
were against her. In a moment of passion, wrought to 
fury by jealousy, he had spoken bitter words of accusa- 
tion and condemnation instead of asking her calmly if 
what his heart feared were indeed true, and of showing 
her that which he held as proof against her loyalty. 
He had acted hastily and brutally, and he would have 
given years of his life if he could undo what he had 
done. 

He would gladly have sought her, but he knew not 
where in the great world of London she might have 
taken refuge, and he instinctively withheld from em- 
ploying the aid of detectives. Would she ever, he 
wondered, come back to him of her own free will; 
would she if innocent, as now he almost believed, ever 
forgive him the words he had spoken ? As he, after the 
departure of the London surgeon, returned towards the 
home which now seemed so desolate to him, an idea 
struck him. Many a time in the happy months gone by 
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Ethel had read out to him the strange advertisements 
in the agony column of the Times^ laughing over them 
light-heartedly, wondering if they ever met the eyes of 
those to whom they were addressed, and had the efiFect 
desired by the insertor. Perhaps she read them still. 
Hoping she did he immediately determined to insert a 
few Unes in this column, framed in a manner she would 
recognise as addressed to herself, in which he would beg 
her to send him lier address, or to return to her home. 
Coming to this resolution he hastened his steps that he 
might put it into execution at once. 

As he crossed the great hall on his way to the study 
he encountered his cousin. 

"Well," he asked, "what's the latest news from the 
Rectory?" 

"Sir James Eldon has seen Maynes, and has gone 
again." 

"So soon; did he consider his visit useless?" 

" No, he said there was hope of his recovery." 

The Captain dropped the cigar case he held, and 
stared at tne speaker. " He said that— I'm very glad, 
of course," he added in a voice of despair, and walked 
quickly out of the hall on to the terrace. • 

" If he recovers it is all up with me," he added to 
himself. 

He went round to the stables, ordered one of the 
grooms to saddle a horse for him, and in a few moments 
was on the highroad, riding he neither knew nor cared in 
what direction. Setting the horse into a sharp canter, he 
continued his way for miles without drawing rein, 
striving by bodily exercise to outstrip and overcome the 
harassing thoughts that assailed him. But let his pace 
be fleet as the wind he could not escape the fears that 
went with him. The flanks of his horse were covered 
with sweat and foam as he turned his head homewards 
and prepared to face the situation mentally. 

In the course of some days or weeks Lord Hector 
might recover his memory, and by a word have his 
enemy arrested for robbery and attempted murder. 
Before that time came he, Captain Fothergille, must 
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leave the country auietly, and, if possible, unobservedly, 
and seek fresh fields for his energies — say New Zealand 
or Florida. To accomplish this he must have money, 
and at present he had none. For some time past he 
had drawn heavily on Sir Danvers, and he supposed 
that even to his cousin's liberality there must be some 
limit. However, he would try it once more ; it might 
be for the last time, and if he failed another resource 
was possible. As he came to this conclusion he tapped 
a belt he wore around his waist, and smiled compla- 
cently. 

If ne could have counted on sufficient time he would 
have asked Meg's hand in marriage, secured her fortune, 
and left her to deplore his loss ; but he knew Sir Dan- 
vers would not entertain the idea in his present troubled 
state. If he were to Unger at the Abbey much longer 
Lord Hector might recover in the meantime, and put an 
end to all his calculations. To-morrow or next aay he 
would make an appeal to the baronet for a cheque on 
the ground of meeting with sudden pressure from an 
unexpected quarter, journey to town, make private 
preparations lor his voyage, and a Uttle while later dis- 
appear. 

It was grievous to think that perhaps after he had 
taken the trouble of parting Sir Danvers and his wife, 
and helping to secure his position as heir presumptive 
to the estates, he must quit the country. But then, 
he reflected, his cousin bemg hale and healthy, might 
outlive him ; and he at least had made a haul of forty 
thousand pounds' worth of diamonds. He was inclined 
to consider the situation not at all so bad as it seemed 
at first. With the money realised by the jewels he 
might begin a new career, and aided by his skill in 
gambling, and his knowledge of human nature, acquire 
a fortune and marry another wife. This old country, 
with its narrow prejudices regarding honesty, and its 
straight-laced notions concerning morality, was behind 
the age ; he would do better in a newer and a wider 
land, where conventionality was unheard of, and free- 
dom in its widest sense flourished. 
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He felt easier in his mind after having come to this 
conclusion. That evening or next day he would see 
one of the doctors and ascertain when Lord Hector, 
supposing his recovery probable, might be expected to 
regain consciousness. At dinner he ate heartily, drank 
deeply, and not feeling inclined to join Meg and the 
poor relation in the drawing-room, sauntered out on 
the terrace. The air was unusually sultry ; a few hours 
before the sun had set in a blaze of crimson light, then 
fell into sudden night. Great clouds had come in slow 
and heavy procession up from the West, and crossed 
the moon's path where sne walked in heaven. 

Absorbed in his thoughts and working out his scheme, 
he strayed down through the park at a leisurely pace. 
Now and then the clouds lifted, and the moon, glad of 
escape, shone out in the fulness of her glory. As her 
hght fell with aerial splendour on the groves stretching 
before him, he Raised his head mechanically, when his 
eyes fell on the tall, slight, graceful figure of a woman 
advancing towards him. Suddenly he stood still, per- 
plexed and bewildered, and for a second remained un- 
conscious whether this was a spectral illusion or a human 
form he saw before him. 
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Captain Fothergille was not left long in doubt regard- 
ing tne identity of the woman before him, for seeing 
him she gave a low cry, stretched out her arms, and 
running forwards full of confidence and joy, embraced 
him. 

" Oh Jack, Jack, at last I have found you after all the 
weary time we have been parted," she exclaimed be- 
tween the sobs that well nign choked her utterance. 

A curse rose to his lips which he with difficulty re- 
strained. With a fierce anger rising in his heart he 
hesitated as to whether he snould repudiate all know- 
ledge of this woman and fling her from him, or dissemble 
his feelings until he discovered what fate had drifted 
her across his path again. A woman scorned, as he 
already knew, was a dangerous thing, and now in the 
midst of his trouble and on the eve of his escape, she 
might prove a formidable obstacle. Perhaps she was 
stiU mad. Smothering down his rage he allowed her to 
clasp him round the neck and press him to her breast. 

"Jack," she moaned, "are you not glad to see me 
again?" 

" Glad, of course I am," he replied. " But the surprise 
of seeing you has almost stunned me. Where on earth 
have you come from ?" 

" 1 should have remembered you didn't expect me," 
she said in her sweet plaintive voice. " You have not 
welcomed me, nor," she added in a lower tone, " have 
you kissed me." 

He bent down his head until his lips just brushed 
hers. " I thought you were still in Australia. How 
did you come to England ? " he asked, leading her under 
the shadow of the limes. 

"Those people let me out at last from the asylum. 
It was all on account of that horrid dream they put me 
there. For it was a dream," she continued, lowering 
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her voice and pleading to him as it seemed for confirma- 
tion, "in which I saw you standing blood-stained, a 
knife in your right hand, your friend Hawkins lying 
dead at your feet : saw it aU until a terrible blow was 
dealt me, and darkness came to shut out the sight — 
surely it was all a dream," she added piteously. 

" That was all," he said. He could find no voice to 
utter more ; his face grew terror-stricken at her words, 
whilst a murderous desire rose in his mind as he i^e- 
garded the frail woman clinging to him, and then 
looked forth into the boundless darkness of his sur- 
roundings. 

" I knew it," she said, with a cry of reUef that came 
straight from her heart ; '* I knew it was a dream, but 
it haunted me by night and day, by day and night, 
asleep or awake, awake or asleep ; yet I never told them 
what it was that burned in my brain ; never spoke to 
them of the picture painted in blood and flame, that 
forever met my aching sight, whether I looked up to 
Heaven or down on earth." 

" You are sure you never spoke of this fancy?" he 
asked, with trembling eagerness, regarding her as a tiger 
might its prey. . 

" Never ! I kept it here in my brain — it was too 
terrible to speak ot, too terrible to think of concerning 
one I love — but think of it I must ; it was before me 
everywhere." 

" Yes, yes, but that is past ; you must speak of it no 
more. IIow did you come to England?" 

"As a stewardess on a vessel. No one knew me; I 
called myself Mrs. Freeman. I did not write to you, 
fearing you might forbid me to come, and I wanted to 
surprise you. I have longed for sight of you, day and 
nigut, for many a month, and now we have met we 
shall not part any more, for I love you, my husband, 
better than ever, and I cannot live longer without you." 

He paused a moment before answering, pondering on 
what course he should take. For the present, at least, 
he must humour and deceive her; and in a couple of 
weeks he would leave her far behind, it may oe to 
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starve in the London streets, or to find a grave in the 
silent Thames. 

" You are not angry with me?" she asked in nervous 
tones. 

"Anffry," he replied. "Why should I be angry? 
Where nave you been staying in London? *' 

"In a house recommended me by one of the passen- 
gers on the vessel. The landlady is kind, but Jack, I 
owe her some weeks' rent; the money I earned as stew- 
ardess, as well as that which an old school-friend gave 
me at starting, is all spent." 

" No money ? " he said. 

"None," she answered, and then, whilst a blush 
covered her pale cheeks, and the words hesitated on 
her lips, she continued : " I suppose, dear, you did not 
think I should want any money, — my own money I 
mean. When I came from the asvlum the banker told 
me you had drawn it all away before leaving." 

"Yes, I had no idea you would want it, and I 
intended going back to see you, and taking you away if 
thev would let me." 

She laughed for joy, a laugh that was laden with 
tears. 

"I knew you were good and honourable, and that 
you loved me," the poor creature said, gazing raptur- 
ously into the evil face which, for her eyes, love had 
endowed with all the outward signs of nature's highest 
nobiUty. 

Involuntarily he raised his hands, longing to strangle 
her and so rid himself of a life that crossed his purposes. 
The fear of its consequences alone prevented him 
from committing the crime. It was safer, after all, to 
dissemble ; in a week or two he would be beyond her 
reach. Meanwhile he must pacify her as best he 
could. 

"Now I have returned to you we must not part 
again," she repeated. " You will come back with me, 
or take me to your cousin's house, the place you often 
spoke of before we were married, which you said would 
one day be yours." 
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" I cannot do either just yet," he answered. "I have 
special reasons for wishing you to return alone; I will 
join you before a week is over in London." 

She was sorely disappointed, for this was not the 
reception she expected to meet; but she meekly strove 
to hide her feelings and submit her will to his as usual. 
"A week is a long time," she remarked. 

" It may not be so long. Did you put up at the vil- 
lage?" he asked. 

" Yes, at the Hayton Inn. I arrived only this even- 
ing, and was on my way to the Abbey when we met." 

It never occurred to him to enquire how she discov- 
ered where he was staying. Had he thought of it he 
would probably have concluded that Barlyl gave her 
his address. 

"Did you give your name as Mrs. Fothergille at the inn?" 

" No, nor even at my London lodgings — ^my landlady 
knows me as Mrs. Freeman, for," she added simply as 
she looked at her faded and worn garments, " I was not 
in a condition to appear as your wife." 

" You did quite right," he answered. 

" She smiled, delisted that she had pleased him and 
earned his approbation ; and then in a timid, plaintive 
voice asked : 

" Must I really return without you ? " 

" You must; I don't wish it known that you came to 
see me here. I wiU join you in a few days, if you give 
me vour address." 

She mentioned the number of the house, and the 
' name of the street where she lodged, and then paused. 
She had something to say which she had rather have 
left unsaid : 

" I had to sell my large brooch, the one my father 
gave me as a wedding present, that I might pay mv 
railwav-fare. It was the last article of jewellery left 
me," she said, blushing as if she had made a humihating 
confession. 

" And you haven't money enough to return ? " he said, 
heedless of the condition of poverty which these words 
revealed. 
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" I fear not," she replied timidly. 

" You unfortunately come at a time when I am hard 
up," he grumbled. 

"But, Jack, dear, surely you haven't spent all our 
money — my — my fortune ?" 

" if o, no, of course not," he answered readily. " What 
I meant was that I had very little money with me." 
He paused, then an idea flashed on him. If she had 
sold her jewellery to a pawnbroker, why not employ 
her in turning some of tne diamonds he carried about 
him into ready monev? "Does the fellow to whom 
you sold your brooch know your name?" he asked 
quickly. 

"No," she repUed, "I have kept it a secret from 
everybody." 

He was silent a moment, thinking out the probable 
consequences of the act he meditated, and then unclasp- 
ing a belt of chamois leather he wore concealed under 
his waistcoat, he weighed it as if its possession gave 
him gratification. He then took a pocket-knife, ripped 
the belt at one end, and forced out a stone that flashed 
like fire in the moonlight. She who looked on uttered 
an exclamation of surprise, but unheeding her he, with 
a sudden movement, snapped the stone and its setting 
from the ornament of which it formed a part, and held 
it out towards her. It was the clasp of tne stolen neck- 
lace. "Take it," he said in a determined voice; "I 
bought this for you some time ago, when I had more 
money to spare, but now I think we had better sell it to 
your pawnoroker." 

" On, how kind and generous you are," she said, look- 
ing at him with eyes dim from tears of gratitude and 
love, "And you really thought of me and would have 
given me this," she continued, holding the jewel in the 
palm of her hand and watching it spa^le and blaze with 
every movement she made. 

" Of course," he replied, as he fastened the belt around 
him carefully and smiled in scorn at her creduhty. 
" But such a bauble hardly suits you at present. We 
had best dispose of it ; the money will be more useful." 
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" I suppose SO," she said with a sigh, her womanly 
love for diamonds aroused. "And yet I hardly like to 
part with what you intended for a present, your first 
gift to me." 

"I will buy you another in a little while quite as 
handsome. ^Now listen to me. Here is a sovereign to 
pay for your journey up to town to-morrow morning. 
When you arrive take tnis diamond to the pawnbroker 
you have already been to, and ask him to buy it. It is 
a Brazilian diamond, value for over a hundred pounds, 
but he won't give you so much. If he offers you eighty 
take it, pay your landlady, and keep the remainder of 
the cash for me. Now secure it well." 

She put it in the corner of her pocket handkerchief, 
which she tied in a knot, and then for safe keeping 
thrust it into the bosom of her dress. 

" If he asks your name," continued the Captain in an 
impressive voice, " Don't give it. Answer no questions, 
and be sure, no matter what happens, you don't refer in 
any way to me." 

She stared at him a moment, striving to fathom the 
meaning of his precautions, and then said, " Why should 
he question me — what can happen?" 

" Nothing, but these fellows are sometimes inquisitive, 
and like to find out all about the seller's family affairs, 
because if they believe them in low circumstances they 
make a harder bargain. Some of them are discreet and 
make no enquiries ; they are men of delicate feeling and 
fine consideration. You understand ? " 

" Yes," she replied, thinking how clever he was and how 
fortunate she was in possessmg such a gifted husband. 

" Three days from this I shall be with you. I know 
you will keep the money safely for me. Make a good 
bargain ; he is sure to give you eighty pounds if you 
stand out for it resolutely ; he will know it is value for 
much more." 

" I will do my best," she said, pleased as a child to be 
entrusted with this commission. 

" Very well, and now we must part : it will only be 
^or a short time you know," he said persuasively. 
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" I shall count every hour until I see. you again," she 
remarked sadly. 

" All right,' he repMed indifferently. " I'll go with 
you until we come in sight of the lodge gates; you 
must return to the inn alone. Be careful of the 
diamond, and show it to no one until you place it in the 
pawnbroker's hands." 

"I will do all you tell me," she answered meekly. 
" I ought to feel grateful for having seen you, and 
found that you love me still; but dearest, 1 did not 
think I should have to leave you again," she added with 
tears in her eyes. 

" It will not be long until I see you," he rephed, 
impatient to get rid of her. " Kemember you keep 
your name secret from everyone. And now good-bye 
for the present.'* 

He held out his right hand, but she, unheeding it, 
flung herself into his arms and clasped her hands round 
his neck. She was unable to speak because of the sobs 
which gathered in her throat. A look of impatience, 
contempt, and loathing crossed his face, which fortu- 
nately she was unable to see in the uncertain light 
of this summer night. When he had disengaged him- 
self from her embrace, and she- without more words 
turned away, he watched her slight willowy figure 
glide under the trees. Once, before she was quite lost 
in the shadows beyond, he saw her pause, and turn 
round until she faced him. She put her worn white 
hand to her lips and then waved it towards him, after 
which continuing her way she disappeared into dark- 
ness. And in this world they met no more. 



OHAPTEK XXVI.— Mb. Sympinoton is Wooed. 

On the same day that the great London surgeon 
visited Lord Hector Maynes, Mrs. Cray worth prepared 
to receive Mr. Sympington, who for some time past had 
shyly responded to ner advances. He was not the man 
she would have selected as a spouse had any other 
eligible suitor appeared upon the scene, or had her 
years been fewer. His boyish simplicity, worldly 
mexperience, and lack of mental stamina irritated her, 
even whilst admitting it was these characteristics which 
alone permitted her to impress his feeble mind. 

She was aware he would never distinguish himself as 
a clever orator, an original thinker, or a learned divine; 
but with her diplomatic powers and feminine charms 
brought to bear upon a susceptible bishop or an 
amorous patron, she mi^ht secure her husband a snug 
canonry or a comfortable rectory. Then again, as the 
wife of a clergyman she would begin life anew. The 
Bohemian past, with its lights and shadows, its cares 
and joys, would be blotted out forever, submerged in 
a regenerate blameless present. She would clothe her- 
self in social sanctity as with a spotless garment, and 
the county families should not prevail against her. 
Altogether the speculation seemed feasible; it would 
certamly be unwise to let this chance of salvation from 
a husbandless future escape her. 

Having arrived at this conclusion, her next move- 
ment was to bring Mr. Svmpington to propose. She 
hoped that in this she would not nave much difficulty, 
for of late he — by long conversations regarding himself, 
tender looks, and gentle sighs — had given this woman 
of experience to understand she had captivated his 
guileless heart. But, as yet, he had failed to give his 
intentions words, and might continue his silent devotion 
for years unless his courage was screwed to the stick- 
ing point. This Mrs. Crayworth resolved to accom- 
plish. For awhile she considered how she had best 
approach him, and at last resolved to attack his 
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aflfections through his stomach — in other words she 
would give him an excellent lunch, and afterwards lure 
him to declare his intentions. Her invitation was 
therefore written in the prettiest manner possible : 
" Would dear Mr. Sympington take compassion on her 
lonelmess and eat his luncheon with her in an uncere- 
monious way on Thursday. They should be quite alone, 
as her spirits, being at present at a low ebb, did not 
allow her to entertain any neighbour save one whom 
she ventured to regard as an old and sympathetic 
friend." To this the Curate replied he looked forward 
with pleasure to accepting her delightful invitation, 
adding that the hours spent in her company were 
among the happiest in his life. 

This promised exceedingly well, and Mrs. Cray worth 
accordingly prepared to receive her guest and prompt 
his proposal. On this Thursday morning she made a 
careiul toilette ; the " Bloom of Ninon" was laid upon her 
cheeks with a judicious and artistic touch ; a little cap, 
a miracle of delicate lace, was placed coauettishly on 
her head, contrasting her raven-hued Iocks and their 
supplementary row of fringe, and adding to her height ; 
whilst her straight plump figure was clad in soft cash- 
mere of russet hue. 

The hour of Sympington's expected arrival was at 
hand, and Mrs. Cray worth, whilst awaiting him in the 
drawing-room, set the ornaments in order, rearranged 
the flowers, and cut dead leaves from the palms and 
ferns standing in the recesses of the windows. The little 
picture of her patron, Saint Theodora, Virgin and 
Martyr, was taken from the obscurity where, out of 
deference to the prejudices of many visitors, it usually 
lay, and now set m front of a tiny red lamp. 

Presently her quick ears heard the sound of a well- 
known footstep, when she tripped once more to the 
mirror, and in another minute the tall, straight figure 
of the Curate entered the room. A smile brightened 
his pale, languid face as, after receiving her greetings, 
he removed his gloves, and with either hand smoothed 
his straw-coloured hair upon his high, narrow forehead. 
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The conversation immediately turned on the attempted 
murder of Lord Hector Maynes. 

"The shock I received on hearing the news quite 
prostrated me," she said. " I am far too susceptible, too 
sympathetic." 

" Your friends would not have you other than what 
you are," the Curate remarked. 

" I should be much happier, dear Mr. Sympington, if 
I cared less for the sufferings of others. Have any 
arrests been made ? " 

" Not yet. It's now known that robbery was not 
the object of the attack ; his money and jewellery were 
untouched." 

The widow started. 

" Then," she asked, " what can be the motive ?" 

" That remains to be seen." 

At that instant the maid announced luncheon was 
served, and Mr. Sympington led his hostess into the 
comfortable little aining-room at the other side of the 
hall. The strip of deep amber satin, embroidered with 
purple passion flowers, placed in the centre of the table, 
contrasted with the crimson carnations and yellow tube 
roses in their delicate Venetian glasses, and with the 
sheen of sparkling silver that aaomed the board. 

As Mrs. Crayworth, from long experience, believed 
that no man is indifferent to what is set before him, she 
was resolved that this lunch should be a success. The 
wines, of which she was an excellent judge, were of the 
. best ; whilst the salmon mayonaise, cutlets a la Bourbon^ 
chicken aspic, and salad a la Russe delighted Mr. Sym- 
pington's palate ; for though the young man was quite 
content with the mutton chops and beer, tart and cheese, 
he so often found on his own dinner-table, he jret had 
an earthly appreciation for the delicacies he occasionally 
enjoyed at his neighbour's board. 

"What a charming home this is," he said, looking 
from the room with its Turkey carpet. Eastern curtains, 
and handsome oil paintings to the window half-screened 
with clematis and guelder rose. 
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" Yes," she replied, with a gentle sigh, " I shall be 
sorry to leave it." 

"Are joxx going to town for a while?" 

"I think," she replied slowly, as she watched the 
effect of her words, " I think of leaving Hay ton for good 
and all." 

The Curate, who was about lifting a glass of cham- 
pagne to his lips, hesitated in the act, out after a second's 
consideration drank his wine and put down the emptv 
glass with a sigh. Whether the faint flush which 
mounted to his pallid face was due to the strength of 
the champagne, or to emotion caused by her words, his 
hostess could not decide. 

"Leaving us?" he said. "I am surprised and 
grieved." 

" I knew," she began, and then as if correcting her- 
self continued as she glanced towards him with a tender, 
gentle look, " or at least I hoped you would miss me." 

"The place will not seem the same without you. 
Why must you go, dear Mrs. Crav worth?" 

"The fact is 1 feel the country lonely, notwithstand- 
ing the kindliness and friendliness of all my neighbours," 
she said, smihng bitterly as she remembered the sneers 
and insolences sne had endured from the female mem- 
bers of the county families. " And then my relatives 
in town have been always anxious that I should live 
near them," she added, drawing on her ima^nation; 
for she well knew her love of mischief and intrigue, 
her flippant and evil tongue, had long ago broken all 
ties that bound her to her kin. 

" Is this a sudden resolution you have made ? " asked 
Mr. Sympington. 

" No, I have been considering the change for some 
time. You do not know, dear Mr. Sympington," she 
paid in tender accents, " the loneliness that surrounds a 
widowed life. I have nothing to live for except the 
memories of the past," she conduded, dropping her head 
pathetically. 

The Curate moved uneasily, for his soul was dis- 
turbed. Frequently be Ijad, ^hen thinking gf bis 
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future, considered Mrs. Cray worth would make him an 
excellent wife. He was still youthful enough to 
feel susceptible to the fancy which a young man fre- 
quently conceives for a woman who is his senior. Her 
Knowledge of life and worldly-wisdom were in his eyes 
certain advantages which he felt lacking in himself; 
and, moreover, she gave his timid, nervous nature a 
confidence which ffirls failed to inspire. But the idea 
of his marriage witn her was a mere shadowy prospect, 
which he felt neither a strong desire, nor a repugnance, 
to seeing fulfilled. Heretofore he had merely tnought 
that a union with her was a possibility^ but now — 
brought face to face with the question — he began 
to hope it might prove a probability. Yet, whilst his 
reason approved nis choice, some other sense within 
him, higher in its aims, and finer in its perceptions, 
caused him to shrink from the idea of making her his 
wife; but this he set down to timidity, and eniboldened 
by the wine he had drunk, and the encouragement he 
received, he resolved to seal his fate this very day and hour. 

He scarcely knew how to frame his words to the 
request he intended making, his mind being excited by 
the sudden resolution he had arrived at ; but began by 
expressing the sense of loss her absence would occasion 
to all who knew her. 

" I fear, dear Mr. Sympington, that in the kindness 
of your heart you over estimate me," she replied in the 
tones which of old she had found most effective. 

" That would be impossible," he answered, glancing 
at her timidly, his words sounding formal and hollow 
in his ears. 

She shrewdly guessed at the conclusion towards 
which he was coming, and at once resolved to wring a 
confession from his lips. For this purpose she knew 
pathos to be most potent, when judiciously introduced, 
and that few men indeed could withstand its test. She 
rose with an abstracted air that would have done credit 
to our finest actress, and walking towards the window 
stood there in a graceful attitude, her back to the light, 
her eyes fixed on the man before her. 
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"I may be wrong," she said in a low voice, "but it 
has always been my opinion that no one is ever missed. 
The absence of those we love creates a vacancy in our 
lives, just as a new-made grave leaves a gap in 
the churchyard. But time does for one what clay does 
for the other — it refills the space ; and just as in a little 
while the grave is again level with the earth, and we 
walk over it without a thought of those lying below, so 
a few weeks or months fill up the loss of those we 
regretted, and they no longer find a place in our 
thoughts. I dare say you wiU soon forget me." 

" fforget you — I of all others," he said rising and 
approaching her. "Never, that would be impossible, 
dear Mrs. Cray worth." 

" I know the world," she said after a pause that gave 
him sufficient time to make his avowal, if he intended 
doing so, " and I have little faith in mankind." 

He could not bear that she should doubt him, now — 
when he had worked himself up to the belief that he 
loved her, " Have little faith in the world at large, but 
at least have some in me," he said, stretching out his 
hand to- clasp hers hanging by her side, and conveniently 
near him. 

" You are the man of all others whom I could — trust," 
she replied, speaking the last word as if she substituted 
it for that she had intended to say. 

" Then w^hy leave us — why, at least, leave me, dear 
Mrs. Crayworth — Theodora. Let our Uves be joined 
together so that we may know no severance on earth. 
You are the one woman whom I love — be my wife and 
make me the happiest of men." 

She put her hands to her face, to cover the smile of 
triumph which flashed upon it, having a care that her 
fingers neither streaked nor removed the delicate bloom 
upon her cheeks. 

" Dear Ezekiah," she replied, " it may have been fool- 
ishness on my part, but I confess I have loved you since 
first we met." 

" You have?" he said rapturously at being the object 
of such devotion. " How little did I suspect it," 
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" I am glad you did not, for I strove to conceal my 
feelings," she said, looking down coyly. "Indeed it 
was because I feared you were becoming too dear to 
me, and that I could no longer hide my affection for 
you, I resolved to leave this place I love so well, and 
amongst other scenes and strange faces overcome the 
foolish sentiment that had become the greatest pleasure 
and the sorest pain of my life." 

" No foolish sentiment," he replied, beaming with de- 
light at her flattering words which he accept^ without 
a shadow of doubt, " for your love is returned, dearest." 

" I should have carried my secret to the grave had 
you not surprised me into thisavowal. I am so agitated 
I scarcely know what to sav. Are you sure you love 
me well enough to take me for your wife?" she asked, 
aware that liis ardour would beincreased by doubt. 

" So well," he answered, " that I shall never marry 
another woman if you do not accept me. Why should 
we be parted ? Say you will be mine, dear Theodora." 

" I cannot refuse you," she replied, " my heart has 
long been yours." He took the nand nearest him and 
kissed it ; she glanced at him shyly, blushed by means 
of repressing her breath, lowered her eyes, and then 
raised her lips to his. 



Late on the afternoon of the same day. Sir Danvers 
sat in the rectory drawing-room talking to Mrs. Harrow. 
Lord Hector's condition was no better, fever having 
added to his danger. A telegram had been despatched 
to the Duke of Kothsea announcing his son's danger, but 
as yet no answer came, nor had any of the injured 
man's relations sought him. 

" His father may be an invalid and unable to travel," 
said Mrs. Harrow, commenting on these facts ; " but 
then he has brothers." 

" No doubt some of them will soon be here," replied 
the baronet. 

As they spoke sounds of wheels on the gravel path 
branching from the principal drive and leading to th^ 
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rectory gate were heard, and Mrs. Harrow, oh goin 
to the window, saw a hired fly drive up, from whicJ 
descended a woman's tall, lithe figure which she imme- 
diately recognised. The Kector's wife uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise and stood irresolute, not knowing 
how to act. In another second she heard a familiar 
voice address the servant, and immediately after the 
woman entered the room. 

" Mrs. Harrow," she said, " bowing shghtly and speak- 
ing in tremulous tone, "I have heard Lord Hector 
Maynes is here — I must see him." 

"Ethel?" cried out Sir Dan vers from the lower end 
of the room, a world of appeal and agony in his voice, 
but she whom he addressed took no notice of his 
words. 

" You don't speak," she said to Mrs. Harrow. " Great 
, he's not dead ? " 

" Lord Hector still hves," replied the Rector's wife, 
frigidly. 

"Then let me see him at once. My place is beside 
him." 

"Lady Fothergille ! " exclaimed Mrs. Harrow indig- 
nantly. 

"She is with him; I knew she would nurse him." 

The Rector's wife gazed at her visitor, unable to ac- 
count for the words she heard. 

" Ethel," said Sir Danvers coming forward. 

" I am not Ethel," she answered. 

"Then who are you?" asked Mi*s. Harrow, now quite 
mystified. 

" I am Ethel's sister. Lord Hector Maynes' wife." 

Sir Danvers staggered back as if he had received a 
blow. The simple statement he heard let in a flood of 
light on his mind. Then recovering his first surprise he 
asked, "Where is Ethel?" 

" Surely she's here." 

" No," answered the baronet sadly and self -reproach- 
fully, " I, her husband, have driven her away, but I shall 
search for her throughout the world if necessary and 
never rest till I have brought her back." 
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He hurried out of the house, his heart full of remorse, 
for he saw how the mistake had occurred. His brain 
was in a whirlwind of confusion, only one resolution 
remaining clear and unchanged ; he would seek and im- 
plore forgiveness from the woman he had wronged. As 
with rapid strides he approached the Abbey he saw Meg 
standing on the terrace. Catching sight of him she ran 
forward holding a letter in her hand. 

"This has just come, and it's directed in Ethel's 
writing," she said. 

Sir Danvers eagerly seized it, and tearing open the 
envelope read the following lines, dated from her lodg- 
ings at Mrs. Simmon's : 

"My Dear Husband, — I fear that, in leaving your 
home without a word of explanation, I may have caused 
vou grief and humiUation. Even though my pride was 
hurt by your iealousy and my love wounded by your 
reproaches, haa you listened to me I would have told 
you a secret that would have proved my innocence, 
when you left me I, in a moment of passion, resolved 
to revenge myself by making you repent your injustice 
when you knew how false were your suspicions, and 
how unmerited your words. But, in punishing you I 
have inflicted pain upon myself, for, loving you as I do, 
I cannot bear to think I have made you sufiFer. 

" Lord Hector Maynes, whom you suspected of loving 
me, is my brother-in-law. From his boyhood he was 
devoted to my sister Edith, to whom, on leaving Oxford, 
he became engaged. His father on learning this angrily 
forbade him to marry her on pain of incurring his life- 
long displeasure and' loss of wnatever fortune ne might 
eventually leave him. Lord Hector, being almost penni- 
less, resolved to emigrate to Australia, there to gain 
independence ; but before going he insisted on marry- 
ing my sister privately. The ceremony took place in 
London on the morning of the day he started on his 
voyage ; whilst on the same afternoon my sister went 
back to her situation as English teacher in a French 
school. On Lord Hector's return, having failed to 
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make the fortune he expected, the secret was still pre- 
served, and I was not at liberty to reveal' it, even to you. 
In keeping it from you I fear I have done wrong, but I 
now bitterly repent my silence. 

"I can no longer endure that you should think I 
deceived you, or that I have proved ungrateful for the 
love you gave me. If you can pardon and can still 
give me your affection, come to me. 

" Your faithful wife, 

"Ethel." 

Sir Danvers' eyes were dimmed as he concluded the 
letter. 

"I thank God," he said solemnly, "that she is still my 
faithful and affectionate wife." 

Meg put her arms round his neck and kissed him. 
" This is only a stray shadow in your path to make the 
sunshine seem all the brighter," "^she said. "And now, 
dear, don't wait to dress for dinner, but come to the 
dining-room at once. You know you are already half- 
an-hour late, and Trevor is desperately cross." 

Trevor was the head butler, who resented lack of 
punctuality with the utmost severity of demeanour, and 
ruled the nousehold with a threatening frown. 

"All right, my dear," he replied, "for the first time 
for many days I have an appetite. If everything is 
boiled into rags and roasted to a stick it's my own fault," 
he added cheerily, all unconscious of the surprise and 
trouble which lay before him that night. 



CHAPTER XXVII.— Felton on the Track. 

It was late in the afternoon on the day of her return 
to town when Mrs. Fothergille quietly left her lodging, 
and with slow, timorous steps, that freauently hesitated 
and halted, directed her course towards Regent-street. 
On this summer day when the thermometer was nearing 
eighty degrees in tne shade, the great thoroughfare was 
less crowded than usual, and Mrs. Fothergille's tall, 
straight figure, clad in garments of faded and rusty 
black, looked more remarkable than ever as she glided 
noiselessly round a corner and came into the full glare 
of the burning sun. 

Judging from the pauses she made, the steps she fre- 
quently retraced, ana the manner in which — ^ner heavy 
lace veil still drawn over her face — she looked into the 
shop windows, it might be thought she had no object in 
her walk save to amuse herself or while away an idle 
hour. This, however, was not the case, for her mind was 
fully bent on executing the commission given her by her 
husband. 

Gradually, but surely, she drew near the shop which 
of all others seemed to rivet her attention — a corner 
shop with double windows, having, some paces down 
the dark narrow street of which it formed an angle, a 
little door by which customers might make their en- 
trances and exits, with small chance of beingj)erceived 
by wayfarers in the greater thoroughfare. JBefore the 
windows she stood irresolutely, glancing at the hete- 
rogeneous mass of curious and valuable articles they 
contained, arranged in no manner of order and with no 
recognisable care. Here were delicately painted minia- 
tures of fair women with languishing eyes, and brave 
men with decorated breasts, pawned by some degenerate 
ancestor for a few shillings; first editions of famous 
books presented to those whose eyes could read them 
no more ; rings that had once sparkled on the fingers of 
beauty; carved ivory gods plundered from Eastern 
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temples ; lockets that had enshrined lovers' hair ; patch 
and snuflf boxes bearing coronets and monograms; a 
silver punch ladle and a half-dozen apostle spoons ; big 
watches with raised figures on their cases; old seals 
that had dangled from many a fob when George the 
Fourth was Eing; brooches and bracelets of quaint 
workmanship; medals that had caused their owners' 
hearts to throb with pride; swords and foils; Louis 
Quatorze cups ; opera glasses ; silver-knobbed walking 
sticks ; pairs of Turkish slippers ; Chinese opium pipes ; 
a marble statuette of Venus; Japanese cabinets and 
faded satin fans. 

Before these objects, which spoke of past splendours 
and forgotten greatness, Mrs. Fothergille lingered, being 
yet unable to summon sufficient courage to enter by 
that narrow door and offer her diamond for sale in the 
dark shop. Once or twice, unseen by her, the watchful 
eyes of tne proprietor looked at her from over the red 
damask screen that served as a background to the riches 
he displayed, recognising by her shabby garments and 
general air of poverty an individual with whom he had 
previously transacted business with profit and pleasure 
to himself . 

Just as she had made up her mind to enter, a young 
man, who had stepped from a cab in Eegent-street, 
brushed passed and went into the pawnbroker's, from 
which he returned in a few minutes, looking pale and 
grave. She waited to see him turn the corner, and then 
with her pulse beating rapidly, glided noiselessly into 
the shop, which was scarcely big enough to accommo- 
date three customers. The atmosphere was dark, heavy, 
and pervaded by an indescribably musty smell ; behind 
the counter, on a high stool, sat a man whose stoutness 
was with difficulty restrained by his waistcoat buttons ; 
his nose was hooked, his complexion of a dusky hue ; on 
his head he wore a greasy velvet smoking-cap with a 
dangling tassel ; his fat fingers were covered with mas- 
sive and valuable rings. 

Mrs. Fothergille stood silently before him, until, with 
a well-simulated start, he laid down the newspaper he 
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pretended to read, looked at her, bowed, smiled, and 
enquired what could he do for her. He remembered 
very well that a couple of days previously she had sold 
him a brooch, for wliich he had given her about one- 
eighth of its value, declaring at the same time that if he 
were to give such prices every day he would certainly 
be a ruined man in a week. 

" You have something to offer me for sale, I suppose," 
he said, " but in such hard times as these I have no en- 
couragement to buy. Money is hard to get. Here I have 
everything to sell which the heart of man may desire, 
but no one wants my valuables, and there they lie, a for- 
tune sunk in them which I shall never get back. The 
country is going to ruin ; I may as well shut up shop 
first as last. ' 

" I am very sorry," said a low gentle voice from be- 
hind the black veil facing him, which prevented his 
distinguishing a feature in her countenance. A nun 
standing behind her curtained grille was not less recog- 
nisable. 

" I should think so," he answered, fixing his dark 
penetrating eyes on her, and raising a little jet of gas 
which burned feebly at the end of tne counter in hopes 
it might aid him to see her. "My customers have 
brougnt me to this pass. I have acted too generously ; 
not a man in the trade would give such prices as I gave ; 
my heart has been too kind and it has ruined me." He 
rubbed his dirty hands over and over, and then placed 
them on either side of his stomach as if to help nim in 
supporting its goodly weight. 

"I was in hopes you might buy—" she began and 
then paused. 

"Buy!" he repeated with a sarcastic laugh. "What 
is there I haven't already ? Look at my windows, glance 
at my shelves and think of the valuables I have stored in 
my back parlour. I wish I could get some one to buy 
mv goods, aye, even at half the price I paid down for 
them." 

"Then," said the gentle voice, "I suppose it is useless 
for me to offer you anything for sale," 
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"If I were a prudent man I should say it was," he 
answered, taking oflf his velvet cap and mopping his 
wrinkled forehead and bald head with a coloured silk 
handkerchief which had probably been clean in mediaeval 
times. "But I am not a shrewd man, as my customers 
know; my weakness is a love of buying," and it has 
almost been my ruin. But we all of us nave faiUngs 
which we find it hard to overcome, and I fear I shall 
never be able to get over mine. What is it you wish to 
part with ? Perhaps you may lead me into temptation ; ' 
the heart of man is weak." 

He noticed that she glanced rapidly round the shop 
before she placed her hand in her breast and withdrew 
a handkerchief. This she laid on the counter, and with 
nervous fingers undoing a. knot, held out a large Bra- 
zilian diamond. 

The pawnbroker's eyes greedily fixed themselves on 
the gem ; his pupils dilated with astonishment, and a 
covetous smile gradually spread itself from his thick lips 
upwards athwart his heavy features. With careful 
fingers he placed it in the palm of one hand, as if it 
were an insect, and watched the rays of rich yellow 
light it emitted with every quiver and motion of his 
frame. But the first moments of his surprise and rap- 
ture having passed, a shrewd suspicious look dawned m 
his eyes as he turned them from the diamond to the 
veiled face of his visitor. She stood before him silent 
and motionless, a figure whose mere appearance hinted 
at mystery and aroused surmise. From her he looked 
once more to the jewel, and for the first time noticed 
that its setting had been roughly snapped from the 
ornament of which it once formed a part. The setting 
remaining was in itself a clasp, perhaps of a bracelet, 
more probable of a necklace. The loss of this diamond 
would seriously decrease the value of the article to 
which it belonged, out of all proportion to the sum this 
single stone would fetch. Why had it been wrenched 
from its fellows, and how had it come into the possession 
of this woman with the timid manner, threadbare gar- 
ments and mysterious air? 
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The wide experiences to which his calling had intro- 
duced him immediately led him to suspect the jewel 
had been stolen, and his mind went rapialy back to the 
diamond robberies of which he had recently read. In 
more than one case a necklace had formed part of the 
booty carried away by enterprising burglars, and he had 
little doubt in his mind this gem was part of the stolen 
property. Arriving at this felief he ardently longed to 
make a bargain for the diamond which would result in 
his obtaining it for something less than a quarter of its 
value, but he was withheld from possessing himself of 
it by remembrance of the law's decrees, and the proba- 
bility of his having to deliver up his spoil without in- 
demnification in case its possession was traced to him. 

With a sigh of regret he resolved to be virtuous and 
run no risk ; nay, as he never neglected an opportunity 
of profiting himself, he now determined to put the police 
on the woman's track, and by this means secure a repu- 
tation for honesty, and prove himself a crusader against 
thievery, which would one day stand him in good stead 
with the Scotland Yard authorities. 

" Dear me, it's a beautiful diamond," he said, holding 
it to the little gas jet, that he might examine it the 
better. " Have you any others of the same water ?" he 
asked. 

" No," she answered, briefly. 

"And what may your price be for this stone?" he 
said. 

" I will take eighty pounds for it," she replied. 

In surprise he almost let the diamond fall from his 
hands ; it was value at least for three hundred pounds, 
and she asked less than a third of that price. If only 
the law would not interfere. Such a chance as this of 
making money had rarely fallen in his way. However, 
the figure she mentioned more than ever convinced him 
the jewel was stolen property. The stone would, no 
doubt, be claimed from him on identification if he pur- 
chased it. 

" It's a yevy high figure," he said, suppressing a smile, 
" and as I said before, times are bad, extremely bad ; 
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before 1 could think of giving such a sum I must consult 
my partner. Will you please take a chair for a moment 
until I see what he says on the subject?" he added, 
handing her back the diamond. 

She took the high-legged, cane-bottoraed chair to 
which he pointed, in no way suspecting the thoughts 
that had passed through his mind, and prepared to 
await the opinion of the invisible partner. 

The dark-complexioned gentleman darted into a little 
room at the back of his shop, from where he was well 
able to see the movements of his visitor. Here, engaged 
in pohshing a row of silver candlesticks, he found the 
boy he employed to take down the shutters, sweep the 
shop, and retch him his dinner from a cheap restaurant. 
To him he whispered a few words, the purport of which 
the lad understood, and immediately stepping into a 
little hall, let himself out noiselessly through a private 
door opening on the street. 

A quarter-of-an-hour elapsed before the dark-com- 
plexioned gentleman returned to the shop where Mrs. 
Fothergille sat immovable as a statue. She had evi- 
dently forgotten her surroundings and the object of her 
visit, for at sound of his voice she started, and when he 
apologised for his delays she made no remark. His part- 
ner was so busy just then he could not spare time to 
consider the matter, but would be disengaged in a few 
minutes. Having delivered himself of this intelligence 
he continued his discourse relating to his loss of money 
owing to the large sums he gave his customers, and the 
difficulty he encountered in realising his capital again. 
The world, according to his gospel, was in a very bad 
way financially, and London was on the eve of a great 
commercial crisis. 

To kill time he wandered on aimlessly until his quick 
ear caught the sound of a latch key in the private door, 
on whicn he declared his partner was now ready to see 
him, and he would submit the diamond to his inspection 
with her permission. She willingly took it from ber 
handkerchief and handed it to hxm, on which h© once 
more disappeared. Entering the little room be en^ 
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countered Detective Felton and another officer in plain 
clothes, to whom he showed the jewel and detailed the 
circumstances under which it was offered to him, throw- 
ing out hints, by the way, of the sacrifice of profit he 
made for conscience sake, and the rectitude wnich had 
ever distinguished his character. 

"I could have made a hundred per cent, by the trans- 
action," he concluded plaintively. "But the mere 
suspicion that this diamond had been dishonestly come 
by forbade such dealings, and I sent for you that I 
niiffht put justice on the track of roguery." 

Felton winked at the boy at these words, and asked 
to see the jewel, which was at once ffiven him. He ex- 
amined it carefully and gave a low whistle as he handed 
it back to the pawnbroker. "It is the clasp of a neck- 
lace," he said, " which 1 am just now engaged in tracing. 
I should like to know wliere the remaining part is to be 
found." 

" I know I did wisely in sending for you. I respect the 
law above all things, as you know, and am ever anxious 
to bring thieves within its grasp ; facts I hope you'll not 
forget, Jtfr. Felton, in case I ever have necessity to jog 
your memory. Our calling is one full of danger. The 
best of us make little mistakes and have to suffer for 
our innocence and creduhty; pawnbroking is a risky 
trade, and the good money that's lost by it is past 
believing." 

Felton not heeding this monologue took a note-book 
from his breast poclet and read the description given 
him by Sir Danvers of the stolen necklace, and glanced 
at the drawing made of it by Lady Fothergille. So far 
as he could judge from the stone and its setting now 
before him it formed a part of the Fothergille family 
jewels. 

" How have you accounted for the delay to her ? " the 
detective askedf. 

The dark-complexioned gentleman explained, lauding 
his shrewdness as he contmued, and clasping the sides 
of his amply proportioned stomach, like a figure on a 
beer jug. 
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"Then / am your partner?" said the detective. 

"I wish you were, Mr. Felton; ah, what a business 
we might do if I had your shrewd head in addition to 
mine; why, we might then make money." 

"Take me out and introduce me as your partner; I 
want to get a look at the woman and have a few 
minutes' talk with her." 

" Always at your service," answered the pawnbroker. 
" Bless me, what a knowing one you are ; I feel like a 
baby beside you, I do indeSl." 

"You might if babies were born wiser than their 
grandfathers," said the detective. 

" You are a wit too. Mr. Felton. What chance has 
the cleverest thief against you I should like to 
know?" 

"Come on and introduce me," the detective said, 
pushing him into the shop, he following and carefully 
making his way amongst tne lumber stored behind the 
counter. 

" This is my partner," the pawnbroker said, address- 
ing the veiled lady. " He would like to have a few 
words with you himself. You'll find him harder to 
deal with than me. I am too soft-hearted for this 
world." 

Mrs. Fothergille rose, turned her head in the direction 
of the detective, and coughed nervously. 

" You ask rather a large sum for the diamond," Felton 
remarked, looking at her as if his gaze would penetrate 
the veil. 

" It is worth eighty pounds," she answered. 

" That may be ; but diamonds are at present a glut in 
the market. The aristocracy not being able to let their 
lands or get their rents, have in many cases been obliged 
to sell the family jewels and supply their places with 
paste ; so that gems have fallen in value, and it's diffi- 
cult to get hard cash for them," he said, preparing the 
way to ask her a few questions. 

" I am sorry," she began, and then paused. 

" Besides a single stone is not very salable. Now if 
you bad two or more we might make them into sleeve- 
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links, or have them set as hair-pins. Have you another 
diamond the same as this ?" 

" No, I have but one," she answered. 

" That's a pity," he said, watching her thin, white 
hand nervously clutching her faded, worn cloak. "This 
diamond formed part of an ornament, I suppose?" 

" I cannot say. 

" Couldn't you get me another like it ? I'd then give 
you the price you ask without hesitation." 

" I have but this stone," she rephed. " It is value for 
eighty pountls, at least. I hope you will buy it, sir." 

"You have but this, but you might be able to get 
another," he persisted, ignonng the latter part of her 
sentence. 

" I don't think so — I can't say," she answered in a 
low, timorous voice. 

" I could wait a few days whilst you tried," he con- 
tinued. 

" It is impossible for me to say," she replied. 

Her answers confirmed him in the suspicions he enter- 
tained from the first moment he glanced at her : that 
she had no participation in the robbery, but had merely 
been sent to dispose of the plunder. That such a well- 
known shop in so public a thoroughfare had been 
selected for the purpose was, he concluded, a trick to 
ward off suspicion. He therefore determined to trace 
her to her home, and then search for those who had 
sent her on this errand, or seek some clue to their 
whereabouts. 

" Well," he said, examining the diamond with knitted 
brows, as if he were plunged in consideration, " the fact 
is, I haven't the money m the house at present, but if 
you will come here to-morrow morning, I shall buy the 
diamond at the price you name." 

"Ob, thank you," she said, with a sigh of relief. 
^' What tim^ would you wish me to come ? " 

^' Any hour that suits your convenience, madam," he 
ftniwared, handing bftck the jewel, wkloh ^he tied in 
the comer of h^r hm^k^rohM and replaged in her 
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" I shall come at ten o'clock," she said, preparing to 
depart. 

" Very well," he answered, thinking that before that 
hour arrived she would have met with some unpleasant 
surprises. 

" Good day," she said, her voice lowered almost to 
a whisper, and in a second she had glided from the 
shop. 



CHAPTEE XXYIII.— Felton's Yisrr. 

In less than a minute Felton and his companion were 
in the street, following Captain Fothereille s wife from 
opposite sides of the tnoroughfares. Her erratic move- 
ments tried their patience; occasionally she hesitated 
and looked round her, as if conscious of being watched ; 
she paused before shop windows without noticing their 
contents, lost in thought ; she retraced her step with 
an air of being unaware of where she went. Sne took 
almost an hour to reach her lodging in the quiet street 
near Hanover-square, when, letting herself in with a 
latch-key, she disappeared from the detective's gaze. 
Without removing nis eyes from the house, Felton 
joined his companion, and despatched him for a search 
warrant. Meanwhile he walked up and down, consid- 
ering how he should best act. 

Twenty minutes later, armed with the warrant, he 
boldly knocked at Mrs. Simmons's door. His summons 
brought forth the portly landlady in person, who eyed 
him with complacency, beholding in him a probable 
lodger for the back nair, second floor, then unlet. 

" Are you the landlady ? '' Felton asked, in his blandest 
tones. 

"Yes, sir," she repUed, her first hopes quickly 
fading ; the person now before her was evidently a tax 
collector, or a solicitor of subscriptions for foreign mis- 
sions, and was accordingly to be dealt with severely. 

" May I have a few words private conversation with 
you?" he said. 

"If it's collections is your business I'm so worried 
with them " 

"It is not," he quickly interrupted, "it's something 
which concerns your house ; a few minutes will explain 
what I have to say if " 
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" Stand one side, please," she said with dignity, " and 
let my lady pass," forgetting for the moment that Ethel 
wished to be known only as Miss Fayne. 

Felton turned and saw the tall lithe figure of Ladv 
Fothergille enter the hall from the street, and walk 
upstairs. His back had been turned to her, and she had 
not recognised him. 

" I'll brin^ you up some tea presently, my lady," Mrs. 
Simmons said, anxious to impress the stranger with a 
sense of the importance of her lodgers and of the dig- 
nity of her house. "Now, sir," she added in a severe 
and haughty tone, "if you will please to step in here, 
I'm at your service." 

She opened the door of the dining-room, and motioned 
him to take a horse-hair chair. The appearance of Lady 
Fothergille surprised Felton, and threw, as he thought, 
a new Tight upon the Abbey robbery. What if, after 
all, her ladyship had stolen her own jewels ; a compli- 
cated case lay before him which it would be his pride 
and pleasure to unravel. 

"Allow me to ask if Lady Fothergille is staying in 
this house?" he said. 

"Why, bless my soul, how do you know her lady- 
ship ? " replied the landlady, taken by surprise. 

"It is part of my duty to know people. You haven't 
answered my question." 

"She is staying here. It was I who nursed and 
reared her, and proud I am of her now," replied Mrs. 
Simmons. 

"You have reason to be, I'm sure," said the detec- 
tive, conciliatingly. "How long has she been here?" 

" For more than a week. Is it about her you come 
to make enquiries?" asked Mrs. Simmons, thinking he 
might be sent by Sir Danvers. 

" Not exactly. There is another lady staying in your 
house about whom I want to ask a few questions." 

"Are you her husband?" 

"No,'^ replied Felton. 

"Then why do you want to ask about her?" she said 
WQuderingly. 
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" I am an officer from Scotland Yard." 

"A detective?" exclaimed Mrs. Simmons in a loud 
key, sitting bolt upright in her chair and staring at him 
as if he were a new specimen of humanity. 

" Yes," he answer^, quietly, slig:htly amused by her 
surprise, w^hich was not unmixed with horror. 

''Well, I never thought as I should live to see the day 
when a detective entered my house. But we none of 
us knows what we're born to," she remarked, philo- 
sophically. 

"True," he said, with a smile; and then added in a 
serious and business-like manner: You have probably 
heard of the jewel robbery at Fothergille Abbey." 

"That I have; her ladyship's tiara and necklace value 
for ever so much. There never was from all I hear a 
fonder husband ; and to think he should turn on her so 
suddent like, it's past my understanding. But high folks 
are queer in their ways, as I always heard tell of." 

" Ko trace of the missing diamonds has been discov- 
ered until to-day. This afternoon the lady who entered 
this house about half-an-hour before I rapped offered 
for sale a diamond which I beheve originally belonged 
to the stolen necklace." 

" Bless my soul, you don't mean Mrs. Freeman." 

" I mean a tall lady dressed in shabby black, with a 
veil over her face and slippers on her fefet." 

" It's the same ; but it can't be she that stole 'em ; she's 
the most harmless creature that ever lived," said the 
landlady, breathless from excitement, and not displeased 
at the prospect of sensation. 

" I don't say she did, but she has a jewel in her 
possession that has evidently been stolen. Will you 
please tell me all you know about her, in as few words 
as possible?" 

"I wouldn't bring her to grief for all the world," 
replied the landlady, wiping ner forehead and cheeks 
with her apron. "I'm sure she never did nobody 
wrong, and my lady has made such friends with her, 
they might have known each other all their lives, 
they're so intimate." 
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^^Has she been here long?" he enquired. 

"About three months; she came from AustraUa and 
was recommended to me by a lady on board the ship. 
At first she was pretty flush with cash, but latterly 
I have reasons for knowing she has been hard up." 

"And she has stayed here all the time?" 

"Yes, with the exception of a day and a night, 
when she went to Hayton." 

Felton's dark eyes twinkled. " Hay ton is the little 
village near Fothergille Abbey," he said. Mentally 
he concluded she haa received the diamond either from 
Lady Fotherffille or from some person at present stay- 
ing at the Abbey who was in possession or the jewels. 
He wondered if the gem he had seen was the first of 
which she disposed, and presently asked : " Are you 
sure she has been hard up ? ^ 

"That I am. I haven't seen the colour of her 
money for over a month, and I couldn't afford to keep 
her if her board and lodging wasn't paid for." 

" I must ask who pays you ? " 

" Her husband's servant. His master is in France, he 
says, and sends the money weekly until he returns." 

"The detective looked mystified. After all the woman 
was probably one of a gang of thieves, and her 
poverty was simulated the better to baffle the pursuit of 
justice. "I must search her and her belongings," he 
said. " I have a warrant with me." 

"Bless my soul. To think of the likes happening 
to one in my house quite knocks me up, and her lady- 
ship staying under my roof at the time; but, worse 
than all, what will my neighbours say? There's Mrs. 
Johnsly's house facing us, and the bills are hardly ever 
out of her windows; no sooner is one down than 
another is up, for no lodger stays on account of the dirt 
and the bad cooking. She'll be glad to see me humbled 
before the whole street; and as for the people next 
door, as keeps a music teacher that thumps the piano all 
day and all night, they'll be proud, too, tor I've had to 
complain of them as a public nuisance. To think of a 
search warrant entering my house, and a lodger being 
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followed by a detective. I've been too proud and now is 
the day of my humiliation," Mrs. Simmons said, 
fanning herself with her apron as she spoke. 

" I'm very sorry," said Feltdn, good-naturedly, " but 
such things will happen in the best regulated of houses. 
Bless you, I could tell you of things that take place in 
the hiffhest famihes that would make your hair stand 
on end." 

" That may be, but they can afford to stand the shame 
of it, and I can't ; it will ruin my house." 

" Not at all ; it will be forgotten in a month," he re- 
plied comfortingly. "And now," he continued as he 
rose, "I must see the lady, Mrs. Freeman, without 
further delay ; take me to her." 

" I am that shaken by this news you might knock me 
down with a breath," said Mrs. Simmons, rising from 
her low-seated chair with an effort. " Stay here and 
.I'll see where she is. She has no sitting-room of her 
own ; perhaps she's in the drawing-room. If it w^asn't 
for that lazy Mrs. Johnsly and her fine airs I could 
have borne it better — she'll be glad of my downfall. 
Eemain here, if you please, and I'll go in search of the 
cause of my grief." 

She went slowly upstairs, murmuring to herself, and 
entered the drawing-room, where she found Mrs. Foth- 
ergille seated in a chair looking dreamily out of the 
window. Her pale and worn face, prematurely grey 
hair, and sad dark eyes, spoke of the trials sne had 
known, and pleaded for her with her outraged land- 
lady. 

'' Poor dear," thought Mrs. Simmons, " perhaps it's 
all a mistake and she can't help bringing this trouble on 
me. She's only the instrument sent to punish my pride." 
Aloud she said, " There's a young man below, ma'am, 
that wants to see you on business, very particular busi- 
ness," she added with emphasis, by way of preparing 
her. '' Would you like to see him here ? " 

"If you please," answered Mrs. Fothergille, who 
started visibly and coloured as she spoke. 

In another minute the detective entered the room. 



CHAPTER XXIX.— Sir Danvers is Surprised. 

Mrs. Fothergille rose, her limbs trembling and her 
heart beating. On recognising Felton she uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

" You have brought the money ; you wish to have 
the diamond to-day r' she said, it never occurring to her 
there was anvthing strange in this man having discov- 
ered where stie lived. 

^* No," he replied, closing the door when Mrs. Sim- 
mons had made a lingering and mournful exit. " But 
I have come to make some enquiries which I hope, for 
your sake and mine, you will answer straightfor- 
wardly." 

" Answer enquiries ? " she repeated. " I don't under- 
stand you." 

" Then I must begin by explaining myself. I am an 
oflScer from Scotland Yard," he said, watching the effect 
of his words. 

"An oflScer — a policeman — a detective," she whis- 
pered to herself as she drew back from him and dropped 
helplessly into her chair. " What do you want of me ? 
You will not take me ; thev let me go, saying I was 
cured ; my dream had passed away." 

" I will do you no harm," he said, not understanding 
the purport oi the words she muttered to herself, " but 
I must ask you some questions which I hope you will 
answer. Where or from whom did you get the diamond 
you offered for sale to-day ?" 

" From my " she began, and then paused as she 

remembered the instructions the Captain had given her 
not to mention his name, no naatter what happened. 

"From who? You had better mention the party?" 

" I cannot. It was given me for sale. Surely, surely," 
she added, in a timid voice, " you don't suspect me of 
taking it from anyone— of stealing it?" 
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" Then is it yours ? " he asked. Her gentle manner 
and sorrowful face appealed to him ; he began to pity 
her, and to believe in ner innocence. 

" No, not mine ; it was entrusted to me to sell. I can 
tell vou no more." 

" Will you not mention the name of the person who 
gave it you?" 

" I cannot. It was given to me by one of the best 
and noblest of men." 

" Are vou aware that a short time ago some diamonds 
were stolen from Fothergille Abbey?" he asked, watch- 
ing her face closely. 

" No," she answered, fixing her eyes on him wonder- 
ingly ; " but what if they were ? " she added, as if struck 
by an after-thought. 

" I suspect some one who stayed at the Abbey at the 
time of taking them," he said, watching the colour come 
into her face. 

"No, no," she replied, "you must be wrong." 

" I think not. The diamond you possess is part of 
the stolen necklace, and the person wno gave you the 
jewel is the thief." 

She uttered a cry of pain and surprise. " Impossible ! " 
she exclaimed. " You must not, you dare not say that." 
Her cheeks flushed scarlet, her dark eyes glared with 
indignation, her limbs trembled with excitement. To 
the quick eye of the detective she appeared as one whose 
reason was disturbed. He waited a minute or two 
until her emotion had time to subside, and then quietly 
said : 

"If you don't believe him to be the thief, why are 
you afraid to give his name?" 

" I'm not afraid ; but he didn't wish me to mention it, 
and I shall obey his requests," she replied, firmly. 

"Very well, we will find it out presently; but mean- 
time I shall have to search your Wongings and take 
you with me to the poUce station," the detective said. 

"Take me — oh, no, no, you surely won't do that," 
she cried, a wild, frightened look coming into her 
*^ves. 
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"I must; you're the receiver of stolen property. 
Here's my warrant." He laid one hand gently on her 
arm, but no sooner did she feel the touch than she 
wrenched herself from his grasp, and with a scream 
rushed towards the corner furthest from him. Before 
he had time to move the door opened, and Lady Fother- 
gille stood on the threshold. No sooner did the poor 
woman see Ethel than she ran towards her, and flinging 
herself on her knees, cried out in an excited voice, " Oh, 
save me, save me. He threatens to take me away; 
don't let him ; I have done no harm to anyone. I am 
well again; it was only that horrid dream that made 
me ill, and it has gone for ever." 

"What is the matter?" Lady Fothergille asked, her 
face pale from fright at the scene she witnessed. 

" This lady has offered for sale one of the diamonds 
which I believe to have been stolen from Fothergille 
Abbey, and I have come to arrest her," Felton answered, 
wondering if Lady Fothergille was concerned in the 
robbery. 

"There must be some mistake," said Ethel, a be- 
wildered look on her face, as she glanced at the crouch- 
ing figure at her feet. 

"I think not. She refuses to say who gave her the 
jewel." 

Ethel bent down and raised the kneeling woman. 

" Will you not tell me?" she asked, in a gentle voice, 
as if she were addressing a child. 

" I cannot, I must not," Mrs. Fothergille answered. 

" You must come with me," Felton said to her. " No 
harm will be done you, and no violence used unless you 
resist." 

" You surely don't mean to take her," exclaimed Ethel, 
grieved and terror-stricken at the thought. " I am sure 
she is innocent." 

"It is my duty," replied the detective. 

" You must not; you don't know that she is the wife 
of Captain Fothergille, my husband's cousin," said Ethel, 
thinkmg this statement would prevent him from carry- 
ing out his intentions. 
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The detective's countenance fell ; a new light was let 
in upon his brain. 

"fehe has been down to the Abbey to see himr' he 
asked. 

" She has," answered Ethel. 

" Then it is from him she received the diamond ; he is 
the thief." 

" No, no," answered the faithful wife ; " he is a just 
and honourable man, incapable of such an act." 

"That he will have to prove," remarked Felton. 
"And now, Mrs. Fothergille, will you please hand me 
the diamond?" 

" You will return it when his innocence is proved," 
she said, giving him the jewel. 

" If his innocence is proved," answered Felton. Then 
handing it to Ethel, he said : " Do you think this is one 
of the stones from your ladyship's necklace?" 

She looked at it closely, and without hesitation said : 
" It is the clasp." 

" I thought so," replied the detective, as he secured 
it ; " and I shall probably find its companions where 
this came from. Now, Mrs. Fothergillle," he added, 
" I must search your belongings without further delay. 
Will you please ffive me your keys?" 

" Do, dear," Ethel said. She was unshaken in her 
faith in this suffering woman, and anxious to make the 
present ordeal as little painful as possible. 

Mrs. Fothergille handed the key of her trunk, and 
conducted him without a word to her small bedroom, 
in the upper story of the house, the examination of 
which lasted very few minutes, and revealed nothing 
which in any way incriminated her. Beyond the few 
articles of clothing her box contained there was little 
else save a bundle of letters written to her by Captain 
Fothergille before they were married ; and a book, be- 
tween the pages of which lay a bunch of faded violets, the 
poor present he had given her in the days of his court- 
ship. The detective glanced at the addresses and dates 
of these letters, hoping he might find amongst them one 
which contained reference to the Abbey robbery, or to 
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the disposal of the jewels. But no such letter was 
there ; if this woman had received such, she had evi- 
dently destroyed them before now. He wavered in his 
decision as to whether she was innocent or guilty. Her 
apparent poverty and her visible simplicity led him at 
times to consider she had no part in this crime ; but 
then again her refusal to give Captain Fothergille's name, 
and her avowed belief in his honour, staggered Felton's 
faith in her. 

She was wholly unlike any woman with whom pre- 
vious experience had brought him into contact. The 
gentleness of her manner, mixed with a certain wildness 
of expression, puzzled and interested him, whilst at the 
same time leading him to expect some difficultj^ in deal- 
ing with her. On consideration he thought it bjest to 
treat her in a calm but firm manner, and therefore when 
he had concluded his search, he said : 

" I must now ask you to come with me as quietly as 
possible." 

She shrank back from him with a terror-stricken look. 

" You have found nothing ; why should I go with 
you?" she asked. 

" Because you received stolen goods. I will take you 
in a cab to the police station, lou will have nothing to 
fear, and no doubt your friends will bail you out m a 
day or two." 

" I have no friends," she replied, tears starting to her 
eyes, " no one in the world to care for me save him — my 
husband." 

The detective turned away a second. " Please put on 
your bonnet and follow me," he said, leaving the room. 
"I shall wait for you below. Kemember, you must 
come." 

A few minutes later she entered the drawing-room, 
where he patiently waited, answering the anxious ques- 
tions put to him by Lady Fothergille and Mrs. Simmons. 
Coming into the apartment she walked up to Ethel and 
said in ner timid, faltering voice : 

"I am going with him, but my husband will soon set 
it right, and I shall return in a day or two." 
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"I hope so," Ethel replied, looking pitifully at the 
pale, worn face, where traces of much suflfering lay. 
" Remember, no matter what may happen, I am your 
friend." 

Mrs. Fothergille pressed her hand. 

" Thank you," she answered, " thank you a thousand 
times ; one who is so lonely and so friendless as I am is 
not likely to forget you. God bless you always." 

Mrs. Simmons stood by, indignation and sympathy 
struggling for mastery in her breast, her face expressive 
of varying emotions. Mrs. Fothergille looked at her 
timidly, and at that glance her resentment, melted. 
Holding out her hand to her lodger, she said : 

" This is a thing as has never happened me before, 
but it's not your fault, I do beheve, and if it's not, you 
may come back to me here whenever you please." 

A minute later Mrs. Fothergille was driving with 
Detective Felton to the Marlborough-street station. 

It was on the evening of the day succeeding that on 
which this event happened that Sir Danvers received 
the letter from his wife which filled him with happi- 
ness. He entered the dining-room with Meg, where 
they were joined a few seconds later by the poor rela- 
tion and the Captain. At sight of the latter Sir Danvers 
remembered the prominent part he had played in caus- 
ing the breach wnich had driven Ethel from her home, 
and it was with some difficulty he smothered his indig- 
nation. Looking at Meg, the Captain at once saw 
something had occurred to cause her relief and satisfac- 
tion, but what it was he dared not ask — much as he 
desired to know. 

"Have you been down to the Rectory this after- 
noon?" he asked, wondering if anything had happened 
there to cause the sudden change in her manner. 

"No, but father has," she replied. 

" Maynes is better, I trust," he said, addressing the 
baronet. 

" No — yes, I mean there is little change in him since 
morning," Sir Danvers answered absently. 

The Captain felt more puzzled than before. It was not 
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usual for his cousin to seem indifferent regarding Lord 
Hector's condition; some fresh interest evidently ab- 
sorbed his mind. 

" I have been speaking to the pohce this afternoon," 
Fothergille remarked. " They are still quite in the dark 
as to the scoundrel who attempted the murder. I hope 
they are not going to let the fellow escape." 

"I hope not," said the poor relation, on which the 
Captain stared at her with vicious eyes. 

Sir Dan vers, believing that his cousin had, when warn- 
ing him of Lord Hector's attentions to Ethel, and when 
subseauently showing him the photograph, been actuated 
by a aesire to save the family honour, was now anxious 
to let him know the truth, and at the same time to have 
it spread through the servants' hall, where he felt sure 
comments must have been passed on his wife, injurious 
to her fair name. Therefore, he said, in as calm a man- 
ner as he could assume : " I have every reason to hope 
Lord Hector will recover ; for he has not only the care 
of a professional nurse, but also of his wife — Lady 
Fothergille's sister — who arrived this afternoon." 

The Captain lay back in his chair, a look of bewilder- 
ment in his face, whilst a footman, who was offering a 
dish to Meg, held it suspended in mid-air, electrified by 
the intelligence. 

" She did not wait for Ethel," added Meg, seeing her 
father's motives and anxious to further them, " who 
comes home to-morrow or next day. Father has just 
had a letter from her." 

The attending footman thought the minutes follow- 
ing this announcement passed as slowly as hours, until 
he had an opportunity of leaving the dining-room and 
hurrying to the servants' hall with the intelligence that 
there was no scandal after all about his mistress, who 
had written to Sir Danvers, and was coming back in a 
day or two, instead of figuring in the divorce court, as 
was generally expected and looked forward to with 
interest by the household. 

The Captain was speechless with amazement, for 
with his quick mind he at once grasped the situation, 
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and saw how the error had arisen by mistaking one 
sister for another. Here was disappointment and 
defeat where he had at least expected them. He had 
done all in his power to part Sir Danvers and his wife, 
and his efforts had been unavailing. Some fate was 
opposing him, against which he comd not measure his 
strength or use his skill. Lord Hector, whom he 
believed he had killed, would probably recover; the 
wife whom he trusted was for ever buried in the living 
grave of a lunatic asylum had been liberated and sought 
him out. There was nothing for him but escape from 
the old world, where exposure and shame awaited him, 
to some spot in the new hemisphere, where, his ante- 
cedents uuKnown, he might bemn life anew on the spoil 
he had stolen from his next-of-kin. 

He determined to quit the Abbev next day, feeling 
unable to meet the woman he hadf striven to injure, 
who would probably suspect, if she did not hear it from 
her husband, the part he had played in this unhappy 
chapter of her life. He could not leave too soon ; lor 
Lord Hector might in the ravings of fever reveal the 
name of his would-be assassin, or on the return of con- 
sciousness narrate the story of the brutal attack. To- 
morrow night he would on his arrival in town call 
upon his wife, take the money which she had by this 
time probably received for the diamond, and with his 
treasure safely concealed take his passage for New 
Zealand, leaving no trace behind. 

He was silent and absorbed in his plans during the 
remainder of the dinner, volunteered no conversation, 
and when questions were put to him answered as shortly 
as possible. To him the balmy evening air seemed 
oppressively warm. He felt as if encompassed by a 
dark and heavy influence that gradually closed round 
him, leaving him no room to breathe, no outlet by 
which he might escape. A dull rage burned in his 
heart — a hatred of mankind filled him ; he recognised 
within himself all the possibilities of evil to which 
human nature in its lowest type is heir. It was a 
relief when the dinner ended and Me§ with the poor 
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relation left the room. He drew his chair closer to his 
cousin, and determined on playing his part to the last, said: 

'' This has been a strange mistake we made, Dan vers. 
The photographs and the hair of course belonged to 
Ethel's sister. I didn't know she had a sister, nor did I 
believe Maynes was a married man." 

" Yes, it is a mistake that has given me much pain, 
and now causes me bitter humiliation to think I nave 
ever suspected the loyalty of one of the best and noblest 
of women." 

" Of course. I cannot tell you how grieved I am," 
remarked the Captain, "but I'm sure you'll give me 
credit for acting m this affair in the manner I thought 
best for your happiness and interest." 

"I hope it will teach you a lesson never to come 
between man and wife again," replied the baronet 
drily. He believed his cousin had acted for the best, 
but he could not readily forgive him for being the cause 
of so much suffering. 

" You may be sure it will. I say, Danvers, I have 
been staying here too long, and I must get back to 
town. Tthink of leaving you to-morrow." 

"Indeed?" said the baronet, "I am going up to town 
myself by the first train in the morning." He made 
no pohte requests that his cousin might stay, secretly 
feeling glad to think he should not be at the Abbey on 
Ethel's return home. 

" That will suit me admirably ; I shall go up with you 
if you don't object," replied his cousin, bracing himself 
to make a request. 

"Not in the least. I can't say when I'm coming 
back," answered the baronet, fearing his cousin might 
expect to return with him. 

" I suppose not. It has been a pleasant stay for me 
here these few months back, but now I must get to 
work. A friend of mine has written me to-day putting 
me up to a good thin^ ; not gambling, mind you, but a 
safe mvestment in a foundry that's soon to be turned 
into a joint stock company. But the fact is, I haven't 
a penny to invest," he said, looking down. 
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He was determined to get as much out of Sir Dan vers 
as he possibly could before they parted — probably for 
ever. With a cheque in his pocket he would be inde- 
pendent of the sale of the diamond if his wife had not 
been able to dispose of it ; if she had, it would add to 
his funds. 

Sir Dan vers pushed back his chair. Though naturally 
one of the most generous men in the world, he was 
getting tired of bemg asked for money continually. He 
therefore made no immediate reply. 

" You know I told you some weeks ago I was going 
to settle down, and I hope to marry," continued the 
Capta^in ; " I'm sure, Dan vers, you will give me a start. 
This foundry business is a capital opening, and I 
promise you it will be long before I ask you for another 
penny." 

" IIow much do you want ? " the baronet enquired. 

"Say five hundred; with that sum I can buy ten 
shares, and I hope to repay you before twelve months 
have passed." 

Sir Danvers frowned and hesitated. 

" I promise this shall be the last time I will ask you 
for a loan," pleaded the Captain, who saw that his cousin 
was staggered by the amount demanded. 

" On these conditions you shall have it," the baronet 
said. 

" You are an excellent fellow. Believe me, I shall 
keep my word." 

They were about rising from the table, when a servant 
entered and handed his master a card. 

" Felton," said Sir Danvers, reading the name it 
bore. 

" Yes, Sir Danvers ; if you please, he said he should 
like to see you at once." 

" Then show him in here." 



CHAPTEK XXX.— Charge Xnd Arrest. 

A moment later the detective entered the dining-room, 
followed by another officer, both in plain clothes. The 
stranger looked swiftly round the room, noted the 
figures still sitting at the table, closed the door, and 
slowly and gradually approached and stood behind the 
Captain's chair. Something in his manner disconcerted 
Fothergille. 

" I am glad to see you," said the master of the Abbey, 
'' as I suppose you have some news ^'^r me." 

" Yes, Sir Danvers, you have a chance of recovering 
your diamonds." 

" You have found them ? " 

" No, but we are on the track of them. It's a neat 
case, or will be when it's completed, if I don't much 
mistake." 

The Captain helped himself to some brandy, and 
drank it down at a gulp. Could it be possible, he won- 
dered, his wife had been suspected, and had told where 
the jewel he gave her came from ? He could not think 
because of the whirlwind of terror rushing through his 
brain ; he could only wait and hear if his worst fears 
had come true. 

"Then you haven't caught the thief?" asked Sir 
Danvers. 

" No, but we soon shall, or I'm very much out," the 
detective answered, with a complaisant smile. 

" What is the trail on which you have got ? Whom 
do you suspect now ? " 

" I'll tell you, Sir Danvers," he said, quietly, turning 
his eyes full on the Captain's face. " Yesterday after- 
noon a person offered a pawnbroker a valuable diamond 
for sale. From the manner and appearance of the 
woukl-be seller, he suspected that it nad been stolen, 
and quietly sent for me. On seeing it, I recognised the 
stone, from the description you had given me and \ho 
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drawing her ladyship had made, as the clasp of the 
missing necklace. 

Fothergille's face had turned hvid; there was no 
doubt in liis mind that his w^ife was referred to, but 
some hope lingered that she had not revealed her 
identity. 

" Wlio was the person who offered it for sale?" Sir 
Danvers asked. 

"This gentleman's wife," answered the detective, 
pointing to the Captain. 

" His wife? Impossible." 

" It is a confounded lie," cried the Captain. " I have 
no wife ! " His face was distorted with ra^e, his eyes 
glared with desperation. It seemed to him he was 
caught in a trap he himself had baited, and hemmed 
round on all sides by dangers from which there was no 
escape. 

Felton, calm and resolute, looked at him without 
reply for a moment, and then continued his story. 
'' The diamond was returned to her with a request she 
Avould call next day. She no sooner left the pawn- 
broker's than I followed her to her lodgings, where she 
Avas known under the name of Mrs. Freeman. When I 
Avas about to arrest her. Lady Fothergille, who was 
staying in the house, declared there must be some mis- 
take, as the lady was Captain Fothergille's wife; a 
statement borne out by a marriage certificate I found 
later on amongst her papers." 

" Good ! " said the baronet, thinking of the pro- 
posal this man had made to marry Meg, and fearful that 
something which he dared not believe yet remained to 
be told. 

"My suspicions were at once directed to Captain 
Fothergille," continued Felton, " and when I learned 
his wife had been to Hayton the previous day, I felt 
certain he had given her tliis jewel to dispose of as best 
she could." 

" It is false ! I know nothing of this woman or of the 
diamonds," the accused man said, with an air of virtuous 
indignation. 
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" Then, sir," replied the detective, "you will not have 
any objection to being searched, and so proving that my 
suspicions are unfounded." 

"Searched!" he exclaimed. "I, searched in mv 
cousin's house ! This is an impertinence for which 
you will have to answer." 

lie rose as if determined to leave the room, but the 
officer who had stood quietly behind his chair immedi- 
ately grasped him by the elbows, and held him as if he 
were m a vise. Felton then stepped forward. " The 
diamonds are either on your person or amongst your 
possessions if they have not been disposed oi, so you 
might as well quietly let us see," he said. 

"I tell you, fellow, you will have to pay dearly for 
this insult," exclaimed the Captain, livid with rage. 

He made a violent effort to wrench himself from the 
detective's clutches, but was quite powerless to shake off 
the iron grasp that bound him. Suddenly, with a light 
dexterous movement, Felton passed his hands rapidlv 
over the Captain's breast and round his waist in search 
of the missmg diamonds, until with an action swift as 
thought he undid a belt concealed under the vest, and 
laid it on the diningj-table. This was a rude leather 
band, such as is used in the Bush to secure its owner's 
gold. As it fell on the table a heavy chink was heard ; 
the detective smiled triumphantly, and in another second, 
ripping it open, displayed a diamond necklace and tiara, 
Avnich lie placed before Sir Danvers. 

The baronet lay back in his chair speechless and 
motionless from surprise. The scene transacted before 
him within the last three minutes seemed as the action 
of a drama with which he had no connection. He was 
roused from the first effect of his astonishment by Fel- 
ton's voice, saying, " There is the stolen property. Sir 
Danvers, quite intact, save for one stone which I happen 
to have in my pocket," saying which he produced the 
single diamond Mrs. Fothergflle had offered the pawn- 
broKer for sale. 

Sir Danvers gjazed in silence on the diamonds spark- 
ling and glittering like fire under the light of the 
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shaxled candles ; and from them he raised his eyes to 
thelivid, passion -wrought face of his cousin, who stood, 
covered with shame, in the grasp of the detective. As 
3^et the baronet could not frame his thoughts to speech, 
and express the wonder, horror, and humiliation he felt 
at what had just happened. But his feelings were yet 
to undergo another shock, for as he sat in silence he saw 
Felton move noiselessly until he got behind the Captain, 
when, with a sudden movement, the officer who held 
him joined his wrists together. Then Sir Danvers saw 
a flash of steel, heard a snap, and knew his cousin stood 
handcuffed before him as a felon. 

The Captain, who had been completely taken by 
surprise at this action, raised his head and smiled 
bitterly. 

" It will be rather an unpleasant thing for you, Dan- 
vers," he said in a firm, mocking voice, " to see your 
cousin, friend, and guest in the dock charged with rob- 
bery ; but I su})i)ose you will hardly prosecute, for your 
own sake as well as mine." 

" Prosecute ! " replied the baronet. " No ; you are, I 
am ashamed to say, my kinsman. You may go free, so 
far as I am concerned ; your own conscience will, Tm 
sure, inflict the punishment that you deserve." 

"Conscience!" he echoed; "I have never been able 
to afford the luxurv of such a thing. A man who has 
lived by his Avits all his life cannot have a conscience in 
his composition ; it's men like you who have sufficient 
wealth to purchase all things you desire, and never 
know what temptation is, that can boast of your con- 
sciences. Its place is supplied in less happy mortals by 
a liver." 

The Captain had never vented his mind so freely 
before to the baronet, who was surprised by his cynicism. 
He began to think the rumours, which from time to time 
reached him concerning his cousin, must after all have 
had some foundation ; and it likewise occurred to him it 
was since the Captain's arrival at the Abbey those little 
clouds had begun to gather Avhich at one time threat- 
ened to darken his life. Incapable of hypocrisy, hon- 
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Durable and fearless, he pitied the man before him, who 
now scoffed at his own infamy, and sought to justify 
his misdeeds. He would stand between him and justice, 
but he would see him no more ; he would give him the 
sum he had promised but an hour ago, m hopes he 
might begin a new and a better life elsewhere ; out he 
should be to him neither as kinsman nor friend hence- 
forth. 

"I would rather never have seen these diamonds 
again than have known you had stolen them," he said, 
taking up the jewels in one hand and then flinging 
them aside almost cofitemptuously. They were much 
less to him than the honour of his family which this 
man had tarnished, and the mere sight of them pained 
him. 

" If I had my way your wish would have been grati- 
fied," replied the Captain, with a sneer, "but these 
gentlemen were evidently not aware of your desires." 

" Kelease him," the baronet said to the detectives. " I 
cannot hand him over to the law." 

" I regret that I can't obey you, Sir Dan vers," Felton 
said, gravely and firmlv. 

The master of the Abbey started. ''Why not?" he 
asked. "No one save ourselves knows that he is the — 
the thief," he said, struggling to pronounce the words, 
his face flushing with shame and humiliation the while 
at having to describe a kinsman in this manner. 

"No one," replied the detective, in the same calm 
voice. 

"Then you have only to name the price of your 
silence. I'm willing to buy it any cost. The matter 
can be hushed up. The authorities need never know I 
have recovered the diamonds ; in a little while the whole 
affair will be forgotten." 

"Impossible," Felton answered. 

" He waits for you to offer a price," the Captain re- 
marked, in a mocking tone. " Bid high, Dan vers ; you 
can afford to be liberal now you have recovered the 
jewels." 

His cousin glanced at him in surprise. The man be- 
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trayed neither penitence nor humility; his natural 
cynicism had replaced his first feeling of shame. 

"Mr. Felton," said the baronet, in a low agitated 
voice, "I am quite in your power; it rests with you to 
have the name of a family which for venerations has 
been blameless, irreproachable, honourable, dragged in 
the mire. No sum I could offer would recompense the 
service you will render me by letting this unhappy man 
free and keeping the scandal from the public. Hush 
the matter up and my friendship and influence are yours 
for ever." 

" I am very sorry, Sir Danvers, I cannot," answered 
the detective. 

" What, man, don't you trust me ? " he asked, warmly. 

"Implicitly." 

" You may reljr on my silence when it suits my in- 
terest," the Captain added, in a voice which had lost all 
trace of self-assurance and mockery. 

" You cannot ? " said Sir Dan vers, incredulously, as he 
met Felton's gaze. 

"It is not only that you would be guilty of offering, 
and I of accepting, bribery, and therefore liable to cer- 
tain penalties for compromising a felony, but there is 
another and graver charge against Captain Fothergille, 
which should have taken precedence of this but that I 
wished to clear up the roobery first and complete my 
business." 

"A graver charge," said the baronet, looking at his 
cousin, whose terror at the detective's words was plain 
to all. 

" My case is finished," said Felton. 

"And I," said the detective who accompanied him, 
"arrest Captain Fothergille in the name oi the Queen 
on the charge of murdering James Hawkins." 

The Captain's face became ghastly with terror, his 
black eyes stared with an expression of fear and horror, 
and he reeled as if struck by a heavy blow. In a mo- 
ment, however, he recovered himself, and with as brave 
a show of courage as he could summon laughed, but 
his laughter was hollow and had no merriment in its 
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tones. "Why, you must be mad," he said, turnine: to 

the stranger. "It was proved that Hawkins, after 

• leaving my house, committed suicide because of his 



" It was surmised, not proven," answered the detec- 
tive. " The matter rested there for want of evidence 
until a couple of months ago, when a pal of yours, 
Charles FysKe, confessed on his death-bed he had seen 
you carry Hawkins' body and leave it outside his own 
door, where it was afterwards found. He also picked 
up your knife, stained with blood, which he produced." 

" his lying tongue! Do you think if this was 

true he wouldn't have stated it before?" 

"The fact remains that he didn't because of some 
superstitious feeling about having your blood upon his 
head. I warn you, Captain Fothergille, to make no 
statements that may incriminate you, whilst at the 
same time you can keep your defence for the proper 
place." 

"Where do you take me to?" the wretched man 
asked. 

" To Lowbridge police station for the night, to London 
to-morrow morning, and later on to Australia." 

The Captain looked at his cousin, who lay back in his 
chair, a crushed, hopeless expression on his face, usually 
so bright and buoyant. "Dan vers," he said in a voice 
that betraved the fears he felt, " You have always been 
a good fellow ; don't desert me now, but see me through 
this charge. Set the family lawyers to work for me; 
they may be able to drag me out of this confounded 
mess." 

The baronet roused himself on being addressed, and 
looked at his cousin with an expression in which horror 
and compassion were mingled. " I will do aU I can for 
you," he answered, in grave tones. 

"I knew you wouldn't desert your next of kin," the 
Captain remarked, and his voice was not without a touch 
of mockery. " Remember, after all, I am your cousin 
and your heir. You must do your best to free me 
from this infernal charge ! " 
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"Are you ready?" the detective asked him. "The 
carriage in which we drove here waits for us outside." 

"May I not change my clothes?" the Captain asked. 

" Yes, sir, when you get to Lowbridge, not before. 
Your servant can pack a portmanteau whilst we Avait." 

"Dan vers, will you ask your man to do this for me?" 
he said. 

The baronet rang the bell, but before it could be 
answered went out of the room and gave the necessary 
directions. In a few minutes the Captain's luggage 
was placed in the carriage, and no further excuse 
oflfered for delay. As he was about leaving the dining- 
room he glanced all round, as if bidding farewell to the 
scene of past pleasure ; then his eyes fell on the diamonds 
with a covetous glare. 

As he hesitated a second the strange detective put a 
hand on his shoulder to urge him forward. To the Cap- 
tain that slight touch typified the grasp of the law, 
and the fears he had bravely striven to baffle and hide, 
under an assumption of indiflFerence, returned to him 
with renewed force. Something in the presence of this 
man chilled him; some nameless feelmg in his own 
heart weighted him with terror. Leaving the Abbey 
accompanied by the detectives, and followed bv his own 
cousin, he silently entered the carriage, which, on this 
moonless and starless night, seemed black and mournful 
as a hearse. As the wheels moved slowly over the 
gravel path he put his head out of the wmdow and 
said, " Don't forsake me, Dan vers." 

The mournful figure he addressed bowed his head in 
reply, and next moment Captain Fothergille was being 
driven at a swift pace to the Lowbridge poUce station. 
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A good half -hour before the morning train left Low- 
bridge for London, the detectives had placed Captain 
Fothergille in a second-class carriage, and had taken 
their places beside him. News of his an^est had not yet 
been noised abroad, and his conveyance thus early to 
the station attracted but little notice. He had not slept 
the previous night, for scenes long past and memories 
well-nigh forgotten rose up before him in the darkness 
of his cell, chuhng him witn fears, threatening him with 
vengeance, filling him with dismay. In the solitude of 
these quiet hours his usual cynicism had deserted him. 
Year after year of that life, so early stained by dis- 
honour, crime, deception, and hypocrisy, passed in 
review before him ; scenes that had seemed brilliant 
because of some successful strategy, some pleasure real- 
ised, some gain achieved ; days notable as having wit- 
nessed a triumph won by trickery ; weeks during which 
the tide of fortune seemed at full flow rose beiore his 
mental gaze. But now the remembered brilliancy ap- 
peared artificial as the glare of gas-jets ; the triumjjh 
worthless, whilst the golden flood that had flowed in 
upon him as quickly ebbed and left him penniless. 

He had cast shame on the honour he found pure; 
schemed for the ruin of women and the betrayal of 
men ; swindled, Ued, deceived, shed human blood, that 
he might accomplish his ends; and yet what had he 
gained by a course of evil-doing never intercepted by 
one good deed, one sacrifice of self, one generous act ? 
He was poorer now than Avhen he had started in life a 

Eromising young subaltern ; he was a bankrupt in 
onour, covered with shame, a would-be bigamist, a 
thief, a captured murderer. But the story of nis exist- 
ence spent in wrong-doing and producing misery held 
no moral for him. Life was in his view a game, at 
which he had plaved his part with some skill, l)ut luck 
deserting him he had lost the good things which other 
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men gained. The odds now against him seemed des- 
])erate ; the blood he had spilled cried out a^inst him 
threateningly; the vision of a nerveless, limp figure 
swinging from the gallows appalled him. He had ex- 
perienced those feverish dehghts which men call pleas- 
ure, lived his Ufe to the full m the past, and disgrace, 
perhaps an ignominious death, awaited him in the future. 
Was there no escape from the shame and misery that 
faced him ? 

Towards morning he dozed, but his dreams were more 
fraught with horror than his waking thoughts, and 
when presently he was roused bv the toi^ch of a hand 
on his shoulder, he sprang up with a cry as if death had 
clutched him in its icy grasp. But though he could 
leave his dreams, he could not escape from the circum- 
stances which had placed him in a police cell. His 
spirits sank, he had no appetite for breakfast, and sub- 
mitted to be conveyed to the railway station with sullen 
indifference. 

His position in the carriage afforded him an excellent 
view of the platform, and by way of distracting his 
thoughts from their gloom lie watched every figure 
that entered. The engine was not yet attached, porters 
were busy filling the luggage vans, but few passengers 
had arrived. Presently ne was attracted by trie officials 
bustling forward and touching their caps, and immedi- 
ately Sir Danvers appeared, followed by a servant carry- 
ing an overcoat and bag, and was conducted to a first- 
class carriage. It appeared to the Captain that his cousin 
had lost his usual cheerful manner, and seemed care- 
worn, shamed, and depressed. 

Sir Danvers, who was aware the prisoner was being 
conveyed to town by this train, looked neither to right 
nor left, but took the place assigned him, believing the 
eyes of those he passed were fixed on him, either in 
curiosity to see how he bore the disgrace or in sym- 
pathy for his grief. As time passed, the platform be- 
came more crowded, and the Captain recognised many 
persons with whom he was accustomed to interchange 
a few words, and supposing them to be travellers to 
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London cursed the fate that brought them to witness 
his humiUation. Most passengers had taken their places 
when Mrs. Crayworth, accompanied by the Curate, 
rushed into the station. The widow beamed with de- 
light, whilst Mr. Sympington's usually bland and placid 
exterior assumed a look of flurry ana excitement as he 
appeared, overburdened by cloaks, rugs, parcels, and 
boxes belonging to the lady who had gained his heart. 
They entered a second-class carriage not far from the 
Captain, who involuntarily withdrew into the shadow 
on beholding her, and ag-ain cursed the fate that made 
her his fellow traveller. 

All through his journey a nameless horror fastened 
on his heart, taking deeper root with every hour that 
passed. In vain he strove to laugh at his terror; he 
could not dispel its force. What was it, he wondered, 
that rendered him a quaking coward? He had trained 
himself to the belief that he had no fear of man, no 
dread of death ; but this feeling which took possession 
of him turned his blood to ice, caused his limbs to 
tremble, made his mind a chaos of dark and threaten- 
ing thoughts. After hours that seemed endless the 
train rushed into Paddington station, when the shouts 
of porters, calling of cabmen, rattle of wheels, clatter of 
tongues, and general noise and confusion were welcome 
to him as so many distractions from the dreads he had 
endured. 

The strange detective would have got out at once, 
but Felton, with the consideration he had shown in the 
morning by taking the Captain to the train whilst the 
station was empty, now resolved to wait until Sir 
Dan vers, Mrs. Crayworth, and others to whom Fother- 
gille was known had time to depart. When the crowd 
had partly cleared away, the detectives quietly took 
their prisoner to a cab, and drove with him to the 
Marlborough Street station. 



Mrs. Crayworth carried out her intention of leaving 
Hayton earlier than she had intended. News of the 
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arrival of Lord Hector's wife had rapidly spread 
through the neighbourhood of the Kectory, when Mrs. 
Crayworth, perceiving her mistake, considered it were 
best she should quit Hayton for some time. There was 
no doubt Sir Danvers would well remember her hints 
and suggestions re^rding the disloyalty of his wife, 
and probably feel inclined to resent them. Captain 
Fothergille assured her he would never mention the 
fact of her having discovered the photograph and lock 
of hair that caused the breach ; therefore, m course of 
time, if she were obliged to remain at Hayton as the 
Curate's wife, she hoped Sir Danvers would forget her 
interference, and allow her to visit at the Abbey as 
before. 

She had also another reason for her visit to town. 
Having induced Sympington to propose, she was 
resolved the news of her engagement should be spread 
at once, and that the marriage should take place as soon 
as possible. Men had ere now proposed and never 
married the women who accepted, but Mrs. Crayworth 
was determined this matrimonial scheme, which offered 
many advantages, should not escape her. She therefore 
hastened with the yielding Curate to town, that she 
might introduce him to iier frinds as her future 
husband, and make preparations for the happy event, 
having induced him to express his desire that it might 
speedily take place. 

In London, where he knew but a few old college 
friends, he was, she reflected, not likely to encounter 
anyone acquainted with his future wife, or those who 
had heard of her in the days gone by. If tidings 
of that eventful time reached him hereafter, it did not 
so much matter; she would have secured him as her 
husband, and she trusted to her influence to disabuse his 
mind of the truth of all scandalous gossip. But, 
meanwhile, as she could not be too careful, she resolved 
he should spend as much of his time in her society 
as possible. Already he was her slave, obeyed her 
slightest wishes, yielded his opinion to hers in all 
things, refrained from contradiction, and proved him- 
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self the most manageable of young men. He would no 
doubt make a pattern husband to a clever woman 
who knew how to maintain her ascendancy without 
permitting him to become aware of his position or 
to feel the curb. 

Mrs. Cray worth, during her visit to town, had invited 
herself to stay with an invalid aunt, an old ladv who 
lived in a cosy house in a fashionable square. As this 
relative scarcely ever left her rooms, she could in 
no way interfere with her neice's plans, or make serious 
demands on the time which Mrs. Cray worth intended 
devoting to her future husband. Mr. Sympington 
had meanwhile taken up his residence close by at 
a temperance hotel, known as Verdant House, largely 
patronized by elderly ladies and young curates. 

By arrangement Mr. Sympington, on the morning 
succeding their arrival in town, Avas to call for and take 
her to a jeweller's shop in Kegent-street, to select 
an engagement ring she was to wear for ever and 
a day for his sweet sake. It was only by a great deal 
of pressing she yielded to his wishes in this respect; 
but afterwards confessed to him, with a downward 
droop of the head, meant to convey her sense of 
shyness, that it was her great desire to Avear a sign and 
symbol of the bondage which made her his own, his 
very own. Soon after midday he arrived and found 
her sitting with her back to the light, looking more 
youthful and charming than ever. She had been 
watching from the window for his coming, she declared, 
though ne was not unpunctual, nay, indeed, he was 
before his time. After selecting the ring, she was 
to lunch with him at Blanchard's, whilst he was to dine 
with her and meet her aunt in the evening. After 
a few minutes she tripped out of the room, soon to 
return in the most becoming of costumes, to the delight 
of Mr. Sympington, who nervously blushed and then 
stuttered as he paid some awkward compliment on 
her appearance. 

As the day was delightfully warm without being 
oppressive, and Regent-street was but a short distance, 
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they resolved to walk there. It seemed to him, who ^vas 
obhvious of all things save the woman beside him, that 
they arrived at their destination in the course of a few 
seconds, while she wished he did not look quite such a 
fool, and resolved to give him sundry lessons hereafter. 
The selection of a rmg was sufficiently important to 
occupy over half an hour. It was not yet one o'clock, 
and therefore too early for lunch. A proposal thatj 
they should while away the time by lookmg into shop 
windows was agreed to, and they leisurely walked down 
one side the great thoroughfare and up the other, both 
being wholly unaware they had attracted the attention 
of a stout, broad-chested man, with a waxed moustache, 
shght imperial, fair hair, and blue eyes, who wore a 
decoration in the button-hole of his somewhat thread- 
bare coat, and had the unmistakable aspect and bearing 
of a foreigner. On first catching signt of her as he 
stood at the door of the Cafe Monico, a look of surprise 
gleamed in his eyes, which was succeeded by an expres- 
sion of amusement, that in turn gave place to a settled 
frown of malignity. With slow and cautious footsteps 
he followed, unwilling to be seen, yet resolving to 
track her. 

As Mrs. Crayworth and the Curate arrived within 
sight of Blancnard's, they heard the shrill, noisy cries 
of boys calhng out the early editions of afternoon papers. 
As they shouted the headings of the most sensational 
items in a rapid and incoherent manner, Mrs.Cray worth's 
ears suddenly caught a familiar name. She laid her 
hand upon her companion's arm and stood still, waiting 
for the news-boys to come nearer. As she did she heard 
the words, " Shocking suicide of Captain Fothergille." 
For a second a feeling of horror deprived her of the 
power to move or speak, but it swiftly occurred to her 
that possibly the man who had taken his life was not 
her friend, but another bearing the same name. Sym- 
pington bought a paper, but refrained from opening it 
until they had reached the luncheon-room at Blanchard's, 
and had seated themselves at one of the little tables 
near an open window, through which the voices of the 
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news-vendors came with terrible distinctness as they cried 
out again and again, "Shocking suicide of Captain 
Fothergille." 

The Curate spread out the paper, ran his eyes over the 
columns, and came to the paragraph he sought. 

"Is ir," asked his companion, eagerly, "is it our 
friend?" 

" It is ; the whole thing is shocking. Are you pre- 
pared to hear it, dear?" 

" Tel] me all," she replied, " or give it to me." 

He handed her the paper, and she read what the re- 
porter could gather. The Captain, he stated, had 
returned to town yesterday afternoon from a visit to his 
cousin. Sir Danvers Fothergille, The Abbey, Hayton, 
where he had been arrested on a charge of murder 
committed some years ago in Australia, though but 
recently traced to liim through the death-bed confession 
of a witness. Captain Fothergille was conveyed to the 
Marlborough Police Station, and next morning, on a 
warder entering his cell, was found dead in bed, having 
during the previous night opened a vein in his arm and 
allowed himself to bleed to death. 

Mrs. Cray worth set down the paper, and lay back in 
her chair within the shadow of a curtain. She was more 
shocked than she cared to show. This man, who had 
once been her closest friend, ally, confident, and adviser, 
had been a murderer, and had come to a terrible end. 
A nervous dread came over her, lest the shadow of his 
fate might encompass her, his friend and partner. They 
had plotted and schemed together years ago ; wheedled 
men she had fascinated out of their gold ; levied black- 
mail upon women whose characters she had helped him 
to jeopardise ; come between man and wife ; separated 
young men from girls they had vowed to marry. 

He had met a terrible retribution for his misdeeds ; 
would she, his partner, be allowed to throw aside her 
old life like a glove no longer serviceable, and begin a 
new existence as the wife of a man who believed her all 
his partner should be — meeting no punishment, but 
rather receiving reward for duplicity? She raised her 
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eyes, and as if in answer to her thoughts saw before her 
a face once famihar, the face of the foreigner who had 
foUowed her, the face of him who, to her startled 
imagination, seemed like avenging fate. 
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The foreigner advanced towards Mrs. Crayworth 
slowlj, his countenance beaming with smiles, his hat 
held in one hand, the other outstretched to greet her. 
She glanced at him rapidly, as if to gauge his circum- 
stances by his appearance, and the result increased her 
uneasiness. The breast and sleeves of his coat had 
assumed a gloss which only long wear could impart, 
his trousers were baggy and badly cut, his patent 
leather boots were chapped in the creases and down at 
heel, whilst his hat had that Avondrous sheen suggestive 
of unlimited applications of a hot iron. In a moment 
she braced herself to play her part. He was the last 
man in Europe she desired to see just then ; but perhaps 
his presence Doded her no danger. 

"My dear Baron," she said, "this is indeed an unex- 
pected pleasure. I had no idea there was such good 
luck in store for me to-day as a sight of so old and valued 
a friend." 

"Ah!" he said, throwing back his head, whilst a 

Eeculiar twinkle almost approaching a wink, flashed in 
is eyes, " you are as charming as ever. The same sweet 

smile, the same gracious words, the same " He 

suddenly paused, seeing a warning expression cross her 
face, and then added with an elevation of his eyebrows 
and a wave of his hands, " Pardon. This, I presume, 
is the gentleman who has the happiness and the honour 
of being your husband?" 

"No, no," she replied, hurriedly, not willing to intro- 
duce the Curate, "tnis gentleman is merely a friend." 

" But soon to become her husband," added Symping- 
ton, who regarded her hesitation as the result of basnf ul- 
ness. 

" Indeed," said the Baron, a curious smile hovering on 
• liis lips. " My dear sir, I congratulate you," he added, 
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extending his hand. " You will have gained a position 
as this ladj^'s six)use which few men would dare to hope 

Mrs. Cray worth shot an appealing glance towards the 
speaker, which he regarded with amusement. "Are 
you staying in town, jSaron?" she asked. 

" Yes, madame, for a little while. I had hoped I might 
encounter you during my stay, and you see some good 
angel has granted my desire. I am," he continued, 
turning to the Curate, "an old friend of this estimable 
lady. I have been, I may flatter myself by saying, a 
' very close friend." 

" Yes ; when my dear husband lived," she interrupted. 

" Yes, even whilst her dear husband lived," he con- 
tinued. "Ah, he was a delightful man, monsieur, so 
agreeable, so complaisant, so philosophic." 

" As an old friend of Mrs. Cray worth's I hope you 
w^ill stay and lunch with us," said the Curate, believing 
he would please h6r by this act. 

"It Avill give me delight, monsieur," he answered, 
seating himself at the table between them. "I have 
not the pleasure of knowing your name, but allow me 
to present my card," he added, handing the Curate a 
small slip of card-board, on which was written, " Baron 
Handstein, Privatale's Hotel." 

" And this is mine," said Sympington, giving his 
name and address, which the Baron carefully placed in 
a shabby purse, looking at Mrs. Crayworth shrewdly 
the while. 

Something in his manner, beneath the polished sur- 
face of his words, caused her increasing uneasiness. 
She knew that a word from this man whispered in the 
Curate's ear would shatter her future prospects as a 
house of cards is levelled by a breath. Never had she 
found it more difficult to wear the mask of smiling 
civility than to-day ; but drop it she dared not. To let 
this man see she feared him Avould be to play into his 
hands. She had once governed him with undisputed 
sway ; perhaps the old fascination had not quite lost its 
power. 
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"When does the ceremony of your church happily 
unite you to this excellent lady?" asked the Baron, as 
he tied a napkin under his neck, preparatory to eating 
his soup. 

" Mrs. Cray worth has not yet consented to fix a day," 
answered the Curate, blushing as he looked at his in- 
tended bride. 

"Ah, I may have the felicity of witnessing the mar- 
riage," he said. 

"I cannot say. Baron; it may not take place for a 
month, by whfch time you will probably have left 
England." 

" My stay depends on business," he answered. " Yes, 
I, whom you have known as a gay butterfly of fashion, 
a spendthrift, I have reformed and have become a man 
of business. I have parted with my money ; I must now 
live by my " 

"By your brains," she interrupted. "Well, they are 
clever enough to bring you a handsome competence." 

"I have Known some people who gained a fortune 
by their wits. It is easily done, as you know, chere 
inadameP 

Mrs. Cray worth grew pale under the coating of Bloom 
of Ninon. "There are many who live by their talents," 
she repUed, " writers, painters, musicians " 

"And others," he said, with a laugh. Then raising 
his champagne glass he continued, "I drink to your 
happiness and good fortune, mes enfanUP 

The time passed quicklv for two of the party, but to 
Mrs. Cray worth it seemed as if the lunch would never 
end. She listened to every sentence the Baron spoke 
Avith painful apprehension, exerting herself to turn aside 
with a jest or an explanation those verbal arrows he 
aimed at her, which a man less simple and obtuse than 
the Curate must have noticed. It was a blessed relief 
to her when, at the conclusion of the meal, Sympinoton 
rose to keep an appointment with an old uncle to whom 
he intended breaking the news of his marriage. 

" You know I must go, dear ; a good deal may depend 
upon this interview," He gaid to his intended wife, and 
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then turning to the Baron, added, " I'm sure you will be 
kind enough to see Mrs. Cray worth home." 

" Monsieur, I shall esteem it a privilege and a happi- 
ness," the Baron repUed. 

When the Curate had paid the bill and left the room, 
the Baron, dropping the suavity of his manner, leaned 
across the table, and said to Mrs. Cray worth, " I desire 
to speak wuth you on business ; we cannot talk here ; let. 
us go to your nome." 

''What business can you have with me. Baron?" she 
asked, still striving to smile, whilst her keen dark eyes 
strove to read his intentions. 

" It is private. Let us go to your home." 

" I have no home. I am staying with an aunt." 

" Then let us go there," he replied, in a peremptory 
tone. 

She considered it her safest policy not to contradict 
his wishes, and, leaving Blanchard's, was soon driving 
with him to her aunt's house. Arriving there she led 
the way towards the drawing-room, a great fear crush- 
ing down her heart, though outwardly she gave no in- 
dication of her feehngs. When she had closed the door 
and motioned him to take a seat, she said with as firm 
a voice as she could command, " Now, Baron, what is 
the subject on which you would speak ?" 

" Yourself," he replied. " You will remember that 
little more than ten years ago I was young, rich, and 
foolish." 

" The remembrance of your friendship is too keenly 
impressed on my mind to let me ever fonget you," she 
said, conciliatingly. 

He bowed and smiled. "I was susceptible and ex- 
travagant," he went on, "and became the credulous 
dupe of an adventuress, the simple prey of a gambler, 
who deceived me, fleeced me, and then flung me aside. 
You, madame, were that adventuress ; the man who com- 
mitted suicide last night was that gambler." 

" Baron," she said, assuming her finest air of indigna- 
tion, " How dare you address such words to me ? " 
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" Because they suit you. On leaving you I discovered 
your true character, and that of the man to whom you 
acted as a decoy. I know you for what you are ; I 
have been long in search of you." 

"And you are ready to believe the slanders of a 
wicked world ? " she cried out. 

" I believe what my own experience has shown me to 
be true. You pretended to love me, that I might be- 
come the dupe of your accomplice ; you lured me on 
and deceived me so long as I had money to lose at the 
gambling-table in your house. When my gold was gone 
an end came to your affection, and you threatened to 
acquaint your husband with my advances. I came to 
England to see you and Captain Fothergille, and de- 
mand the sum which I lost to you both. Death has 
snatched him from me, but you remain, and from you 
I shall exact your share in that sum, four thousand 
pounds." 

" This is preposterous ; it is sheer madness," she cried, 
her face no longer beaming with smiles, but frowning in 
defiance. " You played and lost your money ; you have 
no right to reclaim it now." 

" I lost it because I know now I was duped. Fother- 
gille was a cheat, who had been turned out of every 
gambling hell in Germany before I met him. He and 
you robbed me as much as if you stole the money from 
out of my pocket," he said, rising and gesticulating vio- 
lentlv. 

" It is false ; I have never cheated," she answered. 

"Never? Not even when you played with young 
Lord Ilerrick, whose uncle forced you to return your 
winnings under threat of exposure ? " said the Baron. 

Mrs. Crayworth's face assumed a look of terror. 
" That is another slander," she replied, " a base slander 
on a helpless woman." 

"You were not helpless then. Your husband, and 
Fothergille your accomplice, were living ; why did you 
not call on them to defend you?" 

" Have you come here to injure me?" she asked, in a 
quiet tone. 
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" I have come to ask you for your share of the spoils 
— four thousand jiounds. I am now poor, and I demand 
the money stolen of me by you. The world has taught 
me tlie value of gold." 

" Even if this were true, I am unable to meet your 
demands." 

" I don't believe it. If this house is not yours it is your 
aunt's ; get the cash from her," he said. " I want it at 
once." 

" I cannot ; she would not give me a penny. I haven't 
it, believe me." 

"I must have it; it is mine, and I shall have my 
own." 

" I cannot give it you, even if you had a right to it, 
which 1 deny." 

" Then there is but one thing left to me. I will tell 
the man who is about to marry you what character his 
future wife bears on the Continent." 

"Oh," she cried out, hearing the threat she had 
feared, "you cannot do this; ne would not believe 
you." 

"I have some letters of yours which will convince 
him." 

"Baron," she said, in a pleading voice, "you would 
not ruin me. This man knows nothing of my past ; in 
making me his wife he gives me a chance of beginning 
a new career, of becoming a better woman." 

" I have no faith in your sudden conversion. You 
marry him to forward your own interests, not in the 
hope of living a better life." 

"You loved me once; have mercy," she said, im- 
ploringly. 

" You deceived and flung me aside without pity. I 
have no compassion for you now. For years you have 
duped men, led them to ruin and disgrace, aided a 
scoundrel because you profited by his cheating and 
feared his exposure. Pay me the money you owe me, 
your share, and we part for ever ; refuse,"and I will have 
my revenge," he said, his face flushed with an^er. 

"I cannot," she said, standing up and facing him. 
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"Go, and do your worst; no one will believe you, a 
foreign adventurer." 

He laughed bitterly, and then snapped the fingers of 
his right hand. "As to being an adventurer, I can refer 
enquiries to the ambassador of my Emperor, and as to be- 
lieving me, 1 have your letters as proof that what I say 
of you is true. For the last time I ask you to give me 
bacK the money stolen from me in your nouse." 

The day had been when this man deemed it his great- 
est happiness to obey her commands; when a smile 
from her repaid him for his heaviest losses ; when a 
sigh upon her lips brought him on his knees. She won- 
dered if he still retained any of his old affection, or if 
indeed worldly experience on one hand, and the passage 
of time on the other, had deprived her of her former 
power over him. She would see. 

" Baron," she said gently, covering her face with her 
hands, " I cannot bear that you, of all men, should use 
such words to me. I loved you once, I love you still, 
for I have never forgotten you; surely you will not 
injure me ? " 

" Madame," he answered, " I don't believe one word 
of what you say. You loved my money in the past ; if 
you ever thought of me since, it was to hope you should 
never encounter me again, to pray that I was in my 
grave. Will you make restitution, and give me back 
the money of which you cheated me?" 

She was unable to give him what he demanded, for 
she had long since spent the money accumulated by her 
wits, and had for years lived up to the annuity inherited 
by her marriage settlement. Therefore she' answered, 1 
"I haven't a penny saved, and T don't know one in the 
world of whom I could beg or borrow. Be reasonable. 
Baron, if you will not be merciful. The day may come 
when I can perhaps help you. Give me time." 

" Until you have married that young simpleton — no. 
You shall pay me at once, or take the consequences," 
he said, bowing, and moving towards the door. 

" I am helpless," she said, extending her hands towards 
him beseechingly. " For sake, have pity on me." 
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" You showed no pity to others. As you have treated 
them so shall I treat you," he answered, bowing once 
more and leaving the room without another word. 

She flung herself down on a sofa, feeling worsted in 
the fray. A dull feeling of despair crept over her ; the 
world for which she had laboured and schemed seemed 
crumbling beneath her feet. There was no friend to 
whom she could turn for help, protection, or sympathy. 
Worse of all, she dared not loot into her own heart. 



CHAPTER XXXIII.— Eeunited. 

On arriving at Paddington Station, Sir Dan vers im- 
patiently jumped into a hansom, and was driven to that 
quiet street near Hanover Square where his wife had 
taken refuge. He had scarcely rung at the door of 
Mrs. Simmons' house than that lady, who had watched 
him from behind the curtains of her dining-room, im- 
mediately rushed to answer his summons, guessing who 
her visitor was, and the purpose of his coming. 

^' Lady Fothergille within?" he asked, nervously. 

" Yes, sir ; will you please to step inside ? " the landlady 
replied, leading the way upstairs and ushering him into 
the drawing-room. 

He looked round the apartment quickly, and felt dis- 
appointed at finding it empty. 

" She will be here presently, sir," Mrs. Simmons ex- 
plained as she vanished. 

In another minute the door opened and Ethel stood 
before her husband. He rushea forward and clasped 
her in his arms, his face beaming with happiness. 

"My dearest," he said, "can you forgive me? It was 
my great love for you that made me jealous, that caused 
me such bitter pain as wrought me to madness, for I 
must have been mad when I spoke to you as I did, when 
I doubted your love and loyalty for one moment." 

" It is I, Danvers, who have to ask forgiveness. My 
pride was hurt by your doubts of me, my anger was 
roused because you would not listen to me. Humiliated 
by your words, I held my peace when I could readily 
have explained and set your jealousy at rest. You had 
roused my spirit, and I wickedly determined you should 
suffer if only for a little while. But I have repented 
my stubbornness and my folly, dear; for in punishing 
you I have at the same time punished myself. Say you 
forgive me." 
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"The joy of meeting you again and being certain of 
your love recompenses me for my pain. You cannot 
tell, Ethel, how blank the world looked to me when I 
thought I had lost j^ou," he said with a heavy sigh. 

"lou should never have thought it," she answered. 
"You should have known nothing but death could 
part us." 

" I shall remember it in future. Am I quite forgiven ? " 
he asked, striving to resume his old cheerful manner. 

" You are — you were an hour after I had left your 
home." 

"Then whilst I have you with me I shall be happy, 
no matter what else may happen," he said. 

She looked at him questioningly, and noted the grave 
expression of his face. " Why, wnat can happen to rob 
us of happiness?" she asked. 

"Nothing, dear," he repHed, wishing to postpone for 
the present all reference to the Captain's arrest. "And 
now tell me how is Hector — is he out of danger?" 

"I hope so; his fever has been very slight, and the 
fracture promises to heal rapidly. There is every hope 
for his life. You know Edith is with him?" 

" I didn't till this morning. She read of the attempted 
murder in Oalignani^ and started at once from her col- 
lege. Think what a shock she must have received." 

" It must have been terrible," he answered. 

"Poor Hector!" she said presently. "What enemy 
had he w^ho would attempt to murder him?" 

" The police have made no discovery as yet," he re- 
plied, an expression of pain crossing nis face. Since 
the previous night, when the Captain stood convicted 
as a thief and cnarged as a murderer, Sir Danvers had 

frave suspicions it was his cousin's hand had dealt Lord 
Lector the blow that well nigh proved fatal. No 
doubt, he considered, Mavnes had become acquaint/cd 
with some incidents in the Captain's life which the 
latter wished to have forgotten and feared would be 
disclosed. His cousin stood revealed in a new light, 
from the sight of which the baronet turned away with 
loathing. 
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" Hector's marriage can no longer be kept secret from 
his father," Ethel said, after a few minutes' considera- 
tion. 

" No ; why should it ? When he recovers I shall oflfer 
him Haynes' post as agent ; you know Haynes leaves 
at Christmas. Maynes will then be independent of the 
Duke." 

" How good and thoughtful you are, Danvers. I'm 
sure Hector will be deUghted to accept it, and it will 
make me so happy to have Edith near." 

" Your happiness, dear, shall be my first consideration 
in all things," he answered. " I feel I cannot sufficiently 
atone for the pain I have caused you." 

" We will refer to it no more, dear ; and if we think 
of it the memory will merely serve as a shadow to 
heighten the brightness of our joy," she replied. 

"And now, Danvers, I have something to say which 
has troubled me and will, I fear, pain you." 

"About the Captain?" he said mterrogatively. 

" Fes ; perhaps I should have written, but I preferred 
waiting until I could see you. Since I came here I 
learned he has a wife. I knew he was paying more 
attention to Meg than was proper for a married man, 
and perhaps leading her to believe he loved her." 

" 1 knew that, and though I did not mention it to 
vou, he had asked my permission to marry her. She 
had a narrow escape, poor child." 

"O, Danvers, there surely must be some mistake," 
she said, shocked at the news. 

" Not in the least ; the man is a thorough scoundrel," 
he replied, his honest eyes flashing with indignation. 

"Then you know it was he who — who stole the 
diamonds?" she asked. 

" I do," he replied, and he told her the incident of Fel- 
ton finding the stolen jewels. "But unfortunately that 
is not all," he added ; " he stands at the present moment 
charged with murder." 

Ethel gave a cry, a look of horror came into her face, 
and she threw her arms round her husband's neck. 
Instinctively she knew Avhat a blow this charge against 
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a kinsman must be to one who was the soul of honour, 
how keenly his righteous pride must feel this foul slur 
cast upon his house, and immediately recognised it as 
her duty to comfort him in his affliction. 

" My dear Dan vers," she said, gently, " I am grieved 
that this pain should have fallen on you; but every 
family has its black sheep ; nothing can dim the bright- 
ness of your personal honour." 

Understanding her desire to soothe him, he bent down 
and kissed her. 

"The world's opinion will be indifferent to me so 
long as you are near me," he replied. 

" And after all the charge may be false," she added. 

"Yes, we must give him the benefit of the doubt as 
long as possible. I shall do what I can for him, and 
must now see my solicitor to get his opinion." 

" But you haven't had any lunch, dear." 

" No, I had forgotten that — I have no appetite," he 
said. 

" You must not leave until you have tasted my old 
nurse's cookery; she is the best cook in the world," 
saying which she hurried out of the room to consult 
Mrs. Simmons. 

That excellent woman had, on seeing Sir Danvers, 
hastened to prepare a dainty little repast, before which 
the baronet was seated a few minutes later, his wife 
attending to his wants. 

" I fear," she said, " Captain Fothergille has treated 
his wife shamefully, though the poor creature still loves 
and believes in him. She told me her story, part of 
which on consideration leads me to think he is guilty 
of the terrible charge brought against him. She rose 
from her bed one night, and coming into the room 
where she had a couple of hours previously left him 
playing cards, saw him stand above the prostrate and 
bleeding body of his partner. A blow felled her to the 
ground, fever attacked her, and for a while her mind 
was unhinged. He put her in a mad-house and left 
her. On regaining her reason she came to believe the 
dreadful scene she witnessed was merely a dream, but 
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from what you have told me I know it must have been 
real." 

"Good , this is terrible," said the Baronet, 

leaning back in his chair. 

"Then she came from Australia in search of him. 
His servant said he was in France, and she has been 
impatientlv waiting his return. I told her where he 
was, and she went down to Hayton." 

" Where he gave her one of the diamonds to sell for 
him." 

" I'm sure she had no idea it was stolen. You must 
see that she is set free, Danvers." 

"No doubt they will discharge her to-morrow." 

" Then we must take care of Tier. She seems to have 
as little knowledge of the world as a child, and is quite 
penniless." 

" Very well, ray dear, we will look after her and take 
care she wants for nothing in the future." 

" You are always good and generous." 
■ Praise from her lips was very sweet to him. The sight 
of her face, the sound of her voice, brought him such 
happiness as but a day or two ago he had never hoped 
to Know a^ain. 

" I shall nave to stay in town for some time owing to 
this unhappy business," he said, a look of pain crossing 
his face such as ever rested there when he thought of 
his cousin. " Don't you think we had better stay at the 
Bristol?" 

" If you like, dear, but we can be very comfortable 
here, and if you don't mind I had rather remain. We 
can dine at the Grand or the Metropolitan, but this 
place is more homely than an hotel." 

"Then here we remain," said Sir Danvers. "Your 

will is mine. Besides, that poor woman, Mrs. Fother- 

• gille will return here, and I should not like to miss her." 

" And now, Ethel, I must hurry away to Lincoln's 
Inn or I shall miss my lawyer, and have to follow him 
to his home at Clapham ; for I am resolved to see him 
before the day is over, and ,find out what can be done 
for this unfortunate man," he said, sighing deeply, 
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for his cousin's fate weighed heavily on his mind. He 
had striven hard to ho^^e the charge of murder was 
unfounded, but belief in the Captam's innocence on 
that point had given way since he heard of Mrs. 
Fothergille's supposed dream. This unhappy man's 
prospects seemed black indeed, and the Baronet felt his 
neart sink as he contemplated them. 

" We must hope for the best, dear," Ethel said, as he 
left the room, and her words rang in his ears as he was 
driven at a rapid pace towards Lincoln's Inn Fields. 



At half-past seven o'clock Mrs. Crayworth and her 
aunt sat waiting the coming of the Rev. Mr. Symping- 
ton. The former, after having mentally revised her 
situation, and combated a legion of feai's, had evi- 
dently convinced herself that the Baron would not put 
his tnreat into execution. Although she had in a 
moment of anger called him an adventurer, she knew 
him to be a gentleman, and her vanity assured her that 
having once loved her, he cared for her still — reasons 
she considered sufficient to prevent his revealing her 
past before the eyes of the unsophisticated Curate. 

She had spent some time before her toilet glass 
this evening, striving to erase all traces of care w^nich 
the shock of the Captain's suicide and the terror of the 
Baron's threats had left behind. After many anxious 
moments and skilful touches she had succeeded to 
her own satisfaction ; and now clad in a gown of sage 
green velvet, w^hich contrasted the alabaster whiteness 
of her ample bust, she sat in a state of nervous expec- 
tation, listening anxiously for the rap or ring which 
should announce the coming of her future husband. 

They were to dine at eight, but she felt assured 
he would arrive long before that hour, and she patientlv 
turned her eyes to the little Louis Quatorze clock 
on the chimney-piece, watching the slow movements 
of its hands, fancying it had suddenly stopped, and 
longing for the quarters to chime. She made no effort 
to sustain a conversation with her invalid aunt; she 
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could scarcely control her thoughts sufficiently to give 
lucid answers to the questions asked. She found it 
impossible to subdue her nervousness. It was now 
a quarter to eight, and he had not put in an appearance. 
She rose, walked to one of the windows, and gazed into 
the street, where the yellow lights of the gas lamps 
were glimmering in the dusk. The roll of cab wheeJs 
fell upon her ears ; her heart beat as they approached, 
and sank as they sped into distance. Perhaps he 
might walk, the evening being fine. She listened 
for footsteps, opening the window a little the sooner to 
catch the sounds she expected, quite regardless of the 
invalid. 

The clock struck eight ; her aunt coughed, and moved 
uneasily. "Did you tell him we dined punctually at 
the hour ? " she asked. 

" Yes, but men are always late ; he has much to do I 
dare say," Mrs. Cray worth answered, irritably. 

" I am not used to be kept waiting, and I know the 
dinner will be quite spoiled," the old lady grumbled. 

Mrs. Cray worth closed the window and returned to 
her seat. Her fears rose higher and higher, like a black 
tide threatening to lay waste her hopes. She clasped 
her hands in agony; her temples throbbed with pain, 
induced by tension of the nerves. Every second addecl 
to her misery — to know the worst at once would be 
relief. Suddenly a ring at the bell of the street door 
sounded through the house. She could not summon 
courage to leave the room and see if he had arrived, but 
waited, hearing steps gradually approach until a foot- 
man entered, bearing on a salver a letter he presented 
to her. She recognised Sympington's writing, and witli 
trembling hands she took the envelope and tore it open. 
Then her eyes fell upon a brief note, which said : 

" Baron Ilandstein has just called on me and made 
some revelations regarding your past life which are 
supported by your Tetters. Having said this, I need 
scarcely add that all is over between us. I feel grateful 
this timely warning has been ^ven me before I entered 
a life which must have ended m misery for you and for 
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me. It will be best we should not meet again. — 
EzEKiAH Halworth Sympington." 

Slie crushed the note in her hand, and sat, dry-eyed, 
staring before her, mentally viewing the prospect of a 
better life slowly fade into nothingness. She had played 
her game and lost, feeling this loss meant far morefor 
her in the future than she could mourn or perceive in 
the present ; fearing this blow would be the first to send 
her drifting down the social stream past the peaceful 
shores of conventionality where she had hoped to dwell 
— ^beyond the reach of sheltering havens where she had 
longed to rest — and out into a perilous sea of recklessness 
where so many women go smiling to their doom, to 
disappear beneath its waters, unregretted, nameless, and 
unpitied. 



CHAPTER XXXIV.— Ah, No More Pain. 

It was early in the afternoon of the day on which her 
husband committed suicide that, the necessary forms 
being compUed with, Mrs. Fothergille was Uberated 
from the Marlborough Street Pohce Station. No men- 
tion was made to her of the fate which had befallen her 
husband, nor did she know he had been lodged within 
a few yards of her cell. The officials, who were aware 
of her relationship to the deceased prisoner, did not con- 
sider themselves bound to enlighten her regarding his 
death, and therefore avoided incurring a scene concern- 
ing an act they regarded with stoic indifference. On 
what ground she was so speedily discharged she neither 
knew nor enquired, being quite satisfied the charge of 
robbery had been found a grievous mistake. 

Once more free she glided through the streets scan- 
ning every face that approached her, as if fearful of 
being again arrested. Now and then she hesitated in 
her onward way, crossed to the opposite side of the 
thoroughfare, and occasionally laughed softly to herself. 
Her reason, which had never fully recovered the fright 
of seeing her husband stand red-handed above the body 
of his victim, had received a shock when she was ar- 
rested that well nigh flung it from its balance once 
more. Her stay in the cells of the police station had 
forcibly reminded her of the lonff and terrible days and 
nights she had spent in the mad-house, and preyed upon 
her mind. It had occurred to her that this charge of 
thieving was but another horrible dream which might 
perhaps cause her to be deprived again of the light of 
Heaven, freedom of will, and companionship of her 
kind. 

By slow degrees she- arrived at Mrs. Simmons' house, 
and after considerable hesitation rapped timidly at the 
door, which was immediately opened by the maid-of -all- 
work, who cried out — "Law, ma'am, is it you?" 

This exclamation brought the landlady into the hall, 
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and before her Mrs. Fothergille stood mute and motion- 
less, as if doubtful of her reception. 

'• Come in, my dear," said Mrs. Simmons compassion- 
ately, for news of the Captain's suicide had at once 
been communicated by Felton to Sir Dan vers, and had 
already reached the landlady's ears. 

At sound of her kindly voice, she to whom the words 
were addressed glided swiftlv forward, and putting her 
thin hands on i&s. Simmons' ample arms, said in a wild, 
hysterical voice, " It was all a mistake. I knew it would 
be, for he has been to explain, though I haven't seen 
him yet. Is he here ? " 

"1\^ho?" 

" My husband," she answered, not noting the pitiful 
expression that crossed her hearer's face. 

" You haven't been told " Mrs. Simmons began, 

and then paused. 

" Where he is — no, but I felt sure he would be here to 
wait for me. Perhaps he will come later on," she added, 
in a disappointed tone. 

" Come and see my lady. Sir Dan vers is staying here, 
but he has gone out. Just wait a moment until I tell 
her you have returned," she added, it occurring to her 
she had best warn Ethel of Mrs. Fothergille's ignorance 
of the Captain's death. 

She left the new-made widow in the hall, but in a 

minute called over the banisters, " Come up, my dear," 

and Mrs. Fothergille obeying was met in the drawing- 

I room doorway by Ethel, who kissed her and welcom^ 

her back. 

" My husband has been to the police station and ex- 

Elained the mistake, but I haven't seen him ; I fancied 
e would be here with you. Has he been ?" Mrs. Foth- 
ergille asked. 

" No, dear, I haven't seen him," replied Ethel, won- 
dering if she had better break the intelligence of the 
Captain's fate at once. "Will you not take off your 
bonnet?" 

" No ; if he doesn't come here soon, I shaU go to his 
rooms and seek him." 
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" You will not find him there." 

"Are you sure — perhaps he is expecting me? " she said. 

" I am quite sure. He is not in town." 

" But he must have been to the police station," she 
said eagerly. 

" Yes, he has been there, but he has gone." 

"Where?" she demanded in an excited voice. 

" I cannot say." 

" Are you keeping me f r^m him ? Surely you who 
have been so kind would not part us after all this wearv 
time, now that we shall be so nappy together ? " she said, 
pleadingly. 

" No," Ethel answered, " rest assured I shall do noth- 
ing to pain you." 

something in the expression of her eyes, in the tone 
of her voice, in the wildness of her manner, assured Lady 
Fothergille the unhappy woman's reason had suffered a 
shock since last they met; and fearful of the conse- 
quences, she resolved to postpone breaking the news of 
tne Captain's death. 

" No, I am certain you would not pain me. I must 
wait here till he comes — he cannot be very long away." 

" You would be very unhappy if you never saw him 
again?" 

Mrs. Fothergille's face became deadly white. "I 
should not care to live if we were separated ; the world 
would be empty to me without him." 

" But perhaps he was not always kind to you ?" 

" That does not matter ; his presence was my greatest 
happiness," she replied, with a smile that brightened 
and beautified her face. 

Ethel sighed. " Would you not like to come and hve 
with me in the country, far removed from the noise and 
bustle of cities, surrounded only by friends who care 
for you ? " she asked. 

" Yes, if he were there. Wherever he is, there alone 
can I be happy." 

" But supposing he were summoned away and had to 
obey?" 

"Then I should follow him." 
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Lady Fother^lle saw she was not fitted to receive 
news of the suicide just then, and found it impossible to 
prepare her for the intelUgence. She hoped that later 
on some suitable opportunity might arise to break the 
news of the Captain^s death to his unhappy widow. 

Meanwhile, she postponed the task, anS extracted a 
promise from Mrs. Fothergille that she would not leave 
the house that day. This was readily given. "If I 
were away when he called^ I should never forgive my- 
self for disappointing him; he is certain to come here," 
she said. 

In the course of the afternoon Sir Danvers returned, 
looking jaded and dispirited. The news of his cousin's 
suicide had come upon him with a shock; the sight of 
the rigid form ana bloodless face, fixed in a cynical 
smile, haunted him. He shook hands ffravelv with 
Mrs. Fothergille, and forewarned by Ethel, evaded her 
eager questions. Gradually she became calmer, being 
fortified bv the belief that his return was now but a 
question of hours. 

Next morning Sir Danvers attended the inquest and 
the subsequent removal of the Captain's body to his 
rooms, where it was to remain until arrangements for 
interment were completed. Ethel had again sought to 
break the tidings of the tragedy to the widow ; but the 
slightest hint that her husband* would not return caused 
Mrs. Fothergille such excitement that she thought it 
best to wait until Sir Danvers was present to aid her in 
this painful duty. 

All through the afternoon Mrs. Fothergille wandered 
restlessly from room to room, talking to nerself, laugh- 
ing softly, singing snatches of songs, and exhibiting a 
lightness of spirit she had not hitherto shown. Every 
knock at the street door, every ring at the bell, every 
footstep on the stair, made her start and tremble. She 
walked from window to window eagerly watching the 
passengers in the street, listening to the roll of every 
cab, trusting it might stop before the house, longing 
with all herlieart and soul to see the man whose quick 
return she prayed for fervently. 
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The dajr wore slowly and painfully away, but still she 
waited with unwavering trust, for had he not promised 
to seek her? As evening advanced it suddenly occurred 
to her he might not tnow she was at Mrs. Simmons'. 
He was aware she had been taken to the police court, 
and maybe believed she was there still. This idea 
troubled her, and gradually her patience gave way to 
uneasiness. The atmosphere of the house seemed to 
suffocate her; its rooms became as prison walls to her 
sight, its inmates as wardens. They should not pre- 
vent her from seeing and letting him know she was 
free, and willing to join and remain with him for ever- 
more. 

Keeping her intention a secret from those whom she 
feared would thwart her design, she awaited her oppor- 
tunity, and stealing from the house as noiselessly as a 
shadow, glided swiftly down the street, scarcely know- 
ing where to turn, yet involuntarily directing her steps 
to the quarter in which his rooms were situated. The 
thoroughfare was almost deserted as she entered it, and 
with hesitating steps approached the house she had 
passed and repassed on many a weary day. At sound 
of the bell ringing in answer to her touch, she started ; 
what if he did not wish her to call? She could scarcely 
suppress her excitement as she waited, thinking that 
within the next few minutes she might see him and 
hear once more that voice which fell as music on her 
ears. The door was opened by Barlyl, who started at 
sight of her and gazea at her a second or two without 
speaking. 

"Is he — Captain Fothergille — here?" she asked. 

"He is," the valet answered, gravely. "They have 
just brought him." 

" Then tell him I am here ; he will be glad." 

Barlyl gazed at her curiously. 

" Have you not heard ? " he asked. 

" I have heard nothing. He would have come to me, 
but my impatience was so great I could not wait, and I 
have sought him. Let him know that I am here." 

" That would be now impossible," he answered. 
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" I don't understand you," she said, putting one hand 
to her head as if bewildered. 

" Come in and I will explain," he said, leading the 
way to the room where she had first seen him. 
Arriving here he handed her a chair, and standing a 
little way apart, began: "Something has happened 

" I know ; but he has explained it, and I am free," 
she interrupted. 

" Something has happened to your husband; cannot 
you guess ? He will never see you again." 

"That is false; I have seen him, and nothing can 
separate us now." 

" There is one thing which parts us all," he said, still 
more gravely. " Something that comes to every man, 
and oftentimes when least expected ; do you not under- 
stand — Captain Fothergille can never see or hear you 
again — he is dead." 

" Dead ! " she repeated, as if the word had no signifi- 
cance for her. " My husband dead ? This is some trick 
by which you want to keep us apart^it cannot be ; I'll 
not believe you." 

" Then come with me and you shall see for yourself," 
answered Barlyl, with pity in his eyes and gentleness in 
his tones. He opened the folding doors, and there, in 
the dim light of the shaded chamber, she saw her hus- 
band lying white and rigid in his coffin. She stood 
silent and trembling on the threshold, stole forward, 
slowly, softly, and gently, until she stood beside the 
lifeless form, and with one outstretched hand touched 
the marble forehead. Then, suddenly, a loud peal of 
discordant laughter rang wildly through the room. 

"That is not my husband!" she cried out. "You 
mock me ! My husband is not dead ; he is waiting for 
me, but I cannot find him ; he is seeking me, and I stay 
here! This is biit a dream in which 1 see him lying 
there — white, cold, and helpless ; a horrid dream from 
which I shall awake pi-esently. Let me go ! " she cried, 
as Barlyl, seeing her intention to leave, barred her way 
with outstretched arms. 
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Her eyes were bright with a light that told reason 
had lost its balance ; her manner was wild and excited, 
her voice loud and discordant. He feared that in her 
present state she might seek to end that Uf e which had 
been so heavy a burden to her since she first encoun- 
tered the man who a few hours previously ended his 
existence. 

" Stay here a little while," he said, soothingly. 

" I cannot; he expects me ; he waits for me! Listen^ 
he calls me ! I come, my love! I come !" she exclaimed, 
dashing past the horror-stricken valet, her arms out- 
stretched, her head uplifted, as she rushed into the next 
room. Before reachmg the door she suddenly paused, 
clasped her hands above her heart, swayed a moment 
as if striving to keep her balance, and then, with a deep 
groan, fell neavily forward. In a second Barlyl was 
kneeling beside her, raising the pale, sorrow-stricken 
face, clasping the thin, worn form, gazing into those 
eyes fixed in a wild and ghastly stare on such sights as 
mortals might not see. No breath trembled on the 
white mouth; the heart throbbed no more ; the tortured 
spirit had found release from further sorrow. Barlyl 
bent down his head and reverently kissed the lips of the 
dead. 



[The End.] 
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Kitty Herrick is a pretty young woman who is com- 
pelled, by a reverse of fortune, to earn her own living. 
Having been an enthusiastic votary of the hunting-field 
in better days, she boldly decides to utilize her know- 
ledge of horses, and becomes known as " That Pretty 
Little Horsebreaker." In this, her latest story, Mrs. 
Kennard writes as well as she rides, after saying which 
it is unnecessary to add anything in its praise. 
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